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Social Issues and Poverty Research: 
A. Commentary" 


Berton H. Kaplan 


“Poverty is a parent of revolution and crime.” 
ARISTOTLE 


An ancient enemy of man, poverty is at the heart of many of the 
convulsive changes and tensions of this point in the twentieth century. 
The two tumultuous revolutions which have shaped much of this pe- 
riod, the Chinese and Russian Revolutions, were in part based on 
hunger and the problems of distributive justice (7). Indeed, a very 
large part of current history is being written by the “have nots” of this 
world. At home, the Negro revolution is in part a search for a way 
out of poverty. Abroad, the expanding, and usually impoverished, pop- 
ulations of the underdeveloped regions of the world are creating dan- 
gerous and potentially cataclysmic international tensions. Indeed, the 
pressure of a ballooning population on world resources is probably 
the major tension of our time (6). 

This is not unfamiliar to any of us. Yet our knowledge about the 
dynamics of the system of poverty is meager (11). Our knowledge 
about the organizations for and the process of “collective upward mo- 
bility” is limited (2). These are problems that require social scientists 
to heed Kurt Lewin’s dictum that “there is nothing so practical as a 

ood theory.” 
Б iin this goal, this issue has three interrelated purposes: to 
encourage comparative studies of the new emerging poverty interven- 
tion bureaucracies; to contribute to the elaboration of the strategic 
variables in the system of poverty; and to make our organizational 


© ‘This issue owes much to an excellent teacher of mine, Harvey L. Smith, 
Ph.D. Po of the Social Research Section, Institute for Research in Social 
Science, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. He fired my 
interest in complex organizations and the general problems of culture change. In 
effect, I would like to dedicate this issue to Harvey L. Smith, Ph.D. He has an 
unusual gift to inspire the sociological imagination. Of course, responsibility for 

is is i own. 

B CC bat ci fre of Sociology (Mental Health), School of Public 
Health, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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efforts in the “war on poverty" increasingly congruent with our en- 
larging understanding of such organizations and their focus of effort, 
improving the lot of the poor. Each article's contribution to these 
points will be discussed. 

Freeman and Sherwood's paper “Research in large-Scale Inter- 
vention Programs," represents a view of poverty intervention organi- 
zations through a focus on the problem of evaluation. They point out 
that past evaluation efforts of health and welfare programs have been 
minimal. Consequently, I cannot overemphasize the hope that this 
paper and this issue will stimulate further development of ways of 
thinking about and ways of operationalizing evaluation efforts for ac- 
tion programs. The bridge between research and social policy must 
be hammered out on the anvils of this unprecedented opportunity. In- 
deed, as Freeman and Sherwood point out *. . . without efforts in this 
direction [evaluation] literally billions of dollars may be spent with- 
out anyone knowing what works and, what is perhaps more frighten- 
ing, without our being better equipped to contribute to the next round 
of mass change efforts,” Indeed, the planned change of harmful social 
arrangements is in my opinion one of the major social science oppor- 
tunities of our time (2). 

Central to our evaluative interest then is the urgent point that we 
are dealing with current Social planning efforts which are likely to 


alter radically our social order. These must not go unstudied and with- 
Out rigorous evaluation, 


For example, in an evaluative look at organizational output, Free- 


зар and Sherwood ask three basic and interdependent questions: 
a m i е variables? What are the intermediate variables? 
Communi ES ependent variables? In describing the Action for Boston 
ау Реуејортепе program through such questions, we find 


an organizational effort is link 
wo pem. that is linked to the theory about how the 


one of the central 


of principles and procedures 
ires If such an impact model is sufficiently worked 
ng Principles becomes available upon which practi- 
y for the design of programs but also to make 
i A ea to-day program situations." The poten- 
tial generalizabili У program si pot 
tional designs d obvious. 0al for all health and welfare ойы; 


ап and Sherwood's commentary 
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on "conceptions of evaluation" and “problems of measurement” most 
valuable. 

From the unique vantage point of Director of Research, The 
North Carolina Fund—the only rural and urban focused Ford Foun- 
dation poverty intervention program—Michael Brooks offers us an- 
other perceptive organizational view of a new bureaucracy devoted to 
collective upward mobility for the poor. The central message of his 
paper, “The Community Action Program as a Setting for Applied Re- 
search,” is worthy of strong emphasis: “. . . . that the emerging com- 
munity action programs offer unprecedented opportunities not only 
to the nation’s poor, but to a second category of persons as well— 
namely, to students of the structure and dynamic processes of com- 
munity.” We hope this issue will stimulate many social scientists to 
respond increasingly to this unparalleled challenge. | | 
In examining the functions of the researcher in community action 
programs, Brooks provides a view of a poverty intervention bureauc- 
racy in terms of attempting to make the program efforts, ideally, co- 
terminous with our dynamic understanding of the culture of poverty. 
Indeed, many past efforts in our approaches to poverty have often 
failed to take what could be termed "the hard line" of rigorous theo- 
retical model testing of the input and output process. All of which 
calls our attention anew to the central problem of evaluation, which 

ulls the magical sounding shibboleths of "the war on poverty" down 

to hard headed thinking about the nature of the process we wish to 
deal with—poverty intervention bureaucracies and the dynamics of 
the culture of poverty. In this зарег rooks typology of rationales 
for program evaluation are worth highlighting in this commentary. He 
classifies evaluation efforts as to their accounting function—record of 
value received; their feedback function—program refinement of re- 
sults and actions; their dissemination function—evaluated results; and 
their theory building function—testing out the hypotheses on which 
the program is based. This appears t be a valuable classification, a 
very “practical” way of simultaneously thinking about organization, 
evaluation, and the uice (ge prier x. pom to far ai 
this typology can be refined a o other organizationa 
ut brings our needed attention also to the crucial problem of 
studying the community decision-making processes which so force- 
fully effect the organization of the community action programs. For 
ved e world is La poe by the frustrations of the 
i “old” and often feudal social structure. Consequently, 

2 s deren in the United States about planned upward social 
mobility should have considerable consequences elsewhere for many 


velopment programs. | 
uU - а айу reminds us of Ше organizational constraints 


example, much of th 
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which effect evaluation, such as the old tension between an action- 
orientation and research-orientation—a too often false dichotomy, a 
ludicrous either/or type thinking about disciplinary boundaries. In 
effect, we need new ways of thinking creatively about the unity of 
the problems of poverty. . 

Alinsky's differing organizational view of the poverty efforts is 
polemical, as the title "The War on Poverty— Political Pornography 
suggests, and rightly we think, concerned with the power position о 
the poor. Alinsky's strong disagreement with the President's approach 
is strongly stated: he sees the poverty program as sanctimonious, a 
pork barrel of haughty political patronage, and a naive wish for con- 
flict free "consensus" making. | ' 

In view of this opposition to the Establishment, what is Alinsky's 
position? He seriously doubts the effectiveness of a poverty program 
without the involvement of the organized power of the poor, well be- 
yond the City Hall structure. His position is really stated in this sen- 
tence: "Poverty means not only a lack of money but also lacking 
power." Consequently, Alinsky wants to organize the political power 


of the poor, as he puts it, in the Madison-Monroe tradition of political 
incorporation. 'Then, and only then, will they be able to effect their 
own destiny in a meaningful way. 

Contrary to the other views, 
poverty program focuses on the 
poor, on their deci 


in the politica] syst 


Alinsky's organizational view of the 
exercise of political power by the 
sion making, leadership promoting, incorporation 


em. Power will help make them frce. 
‚Шш апу case, we feel, along with Charles E. Silberman (3), that 
Alinsky's Woodlawn Expe 


i timent is one of the most important social 
experiments for the poor in America today. 

In this case, in the comparative spirit of this issue, Alinsky’s con- 
tasting view is worthy of empirical evaluation. Which programs will 
be more successful: The Woodlawn Organization? The Ford Founda- 
es Programi? The Federal War on Poverty? It would be invaluable 

eva. ; : i - 
sible or desi na, Somewhat differing approaches. Is a synthesis pos 

Howe's paper, “Organization for Innovation” is an interesting mix- 
ture of natural history and important analytic observations on a new 
or; ganization devoted to educational innovation. Howe emphasizes sev- 
eral strategic organizational problems faced by The Learning Institute 
of North Carolina (LINC): the theoretical and pragmatic issues of 
institutional identification, planning for innovation, institutional inte- 
gration into the previously existing system, organizational contingen- 


cies, development of institutional goals, and the place of innovative 
institutions in the educational revolution 


_ It is really ironic that the need even exists for such a new insti- 
tution devoted to innovation. To be blunt, such a need could be in- 
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terpreted as a comment on the relative lack of an innovative culture 
in existing educational structures. In this “war on poverty,” to use the 
cliches, how are organizations devoted to social innovations kept inno- 
vative themselves? 

In any respect, the emergence of such poverty intervention insti- 
tutions as LINC opens up important research opportunities on orga- 
nizations for innovation. Hopetully, this issue will act as a stimulus in 
this direction. Maybe in ten years, if it takes that long, someone will 
be putting together a book or a reader on the innovative successes and 
failures of these new poverty intervention institutions. 

Howe’s paper can be summarized around one basic and general 
question: can men evolve new institutions that enlarge our capacity 
to solve today’s convulsive human problems? Indeed, whether in edu- 
cation or elsewhere, the challenge of the creation of more efficient 
adaptive institutions is one of the essential problems at this point in 
the 20th century. If these diverse papers’ on intervention type bu- 
reaucracies stimulate further interest in the development of more cre- 
ative institutional designs, then this issue will have well served its 
purpose. 

Barnhart’s paper represents another poverty intervention organi- 
zational perspective from within one of the Federal bureaucracies in- 
volved in the war on poverty. In a pragmatic way, the grant seeker 
will find in this note a useful guide to targeted areas of Public Health 
support. Thus, Barnhart's comments on the Public Health Service re- 
search establishment are most useful. 

Barnhart’s paper also calls attention. to several important 
questions: How analytically useful is the concept of poverty? Can 

overty, such an all incompassing term, be considered a *causal" var- 
iable in health and disease? Do we have an analytically useful typol- 
ogy of poverty (e.g. Leighton s poverty with and without disintegra- 
tion) (12)? How accumulative is the current research on poverty? 

With a theoretical orientation devoted to the transactions be- 
tween organizations and environment, the remaining articles in this 
issue are intended as a focus on several key factors in the dynamics of 
the culture of poverty. Although our range of articles is very far from 
exhaustive, the problems of developmental socialization among the 
poor ( Beiser), socialization into chronic three generation welfare de- 
pendency (Burgess), the one parent family (Glasser and Navarre), 
the opportunity structure of the Negro (Marsh and Brown), and 
socio-cultural interferences (Kaplan) are quite strategic in the light 
of recent research, especially the Stirling County and Midtown studies 
(9, 15). Naturally, and hopefully, as our understanding of the system 


1 This set of papers on poverty intervention bureaucracies is by no means 
exhaustive or necessarily representative. They represent important variations, but 
time, availability, and space did not permit a larger set of papers. 
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of poverty expands, our organizational efforts should be more success- 
ful. Kurt Lewin dictum is again worth quotation: "there is nothing 
so practical as a good theory." 

The paper by Morton Beiser, M.D., "Poverty, Social Disintegra- 
tion, and Personality," from the Cornell Program 'in Social Psychiatry, 
is of considerable importance, Any analysis of the dynamics of poverty 
must eventually include an examination of the socialization process. 
Since personality styles are apparently set so early, the problem is 
strategic. Yet how useful are traditional developmental views of child- 
hood to adulthood for understanding the interferences in development 
among those whose life is characterized by a culture of poverty? 
Through the use of Erikson's Scheme, Beiser has fruitfully taken a 
fresh and broad look at the crippling inputs of the culture of poverty. 
And Beisers view demands that the organizational efforts for a 
healthier socialization process for the poor must ask some new ques- 
tions, or old questions in a different light. 

In this respect, this article, which includes data and experiences 
from the famous Stirling County Study, raises several important ques- 
tions about program efforts in breaking the cycle of poverty: How do 
Wwe develop & program for the development of social competence? 
within crucial life development phases (16)? How are program efforts 
developed so as to add corrective inputs all along the development 


Aroma, the Cornell Program in Social Psychiatry, directed by 
of e “Leighton, M.D. (7) comes the closest to the development 

а poverty Intervention program based on the most thorough knowl- 
t sense, the Leighton research program is an 


5 Observation ©... that more than 40 per cent 
of the mothers and/or fathers in the ADC sample had been dented in 
homes Where some form of public aid had been received at some time, 
This means that for over two-fifths of the sample at least three gener- 
ations depended on assistance Programs in time past; the proportions 


of rural-urban and Negro-white cases involved is substantially the 
same. 
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What would a healthier social and personality development structure 
be like for the poor? How is family life in such a way of life strength- 
ened? In what ways do our helping structures unwittingly encourage 
what they wish to correct? 

The Negro revolution for full membership in the American social 
structure is well known. This revolution is many things, but it is for 
the Negro poor the pressing question of access to a more desired op- 
portunity structure. Marsh and Brown's paper, "Facilitative and Inhib- 
itive Factors in Training and Program Recruitment Among Rural Ne- 
groes" makes us look at the profile of Negro poverty and the question 
of expanding access to the occupational opportunity structure. 1f there 
is to be a “way of up and out,” educational access is crucial. As Gal- 
braith has pointed out: there is no evidence of a correlation between 
high levels of education and poverty (5). 

But what are the realities that the Negro faces in the offered train- 
ing chance to enter a more rewarding work structure? As Marsh and 
Brown point out, the "median number of school years completed by 
all Negro men in North Carolina who were at least 25 years old in 
1960 was six grades; and for Negro men who lived on farms, the me- 
dian education attainment was only five grades." This is not an opti- 
mistic statistic. 

Yet, is the Negro adult male interested in additional training? 
Eighty per cent would attend night classes, for example, if easily ac- 
cessible. However, such efforts involve a high achievement motivation, 
a driving characteristic of our very achievement-oriented society. But 
in this study, the sense of despair and of alienation are high and an- 
ticipated successful goal seeking is low. How is this changed? What 
is the role of leadership in successful goal seeking? 

Another key problem in the cycle of poverty is the great and 
growing preponderance of one-parent families among the poor. 
Glasser and Navarre's paper on the Structural Problems of the One- 
Parent Family” brings a fresh look to this very consequential factor. 
One-fourth of the "poor" are one-parent families! 

It is clear that the one-parent family extracts a social and psycho- 
logical cost for the children, a penalty which tends to be perpetuated 
for several generations. In this respect, Glasser and Navarre's section 
on implications for social policy—more effective institutional support 
— for the one-parent family is another example of the need to fit pro- 
grams to our analytic understanding of the strategic elements in the 
dynamics of the culture of poverty. Maybe, for example, the Israeli 
kibbutz has much to teach us about institutional childrearing methods 
of value to the one-parent family and the deprived in general. 

My own paper, “The Structure of Adaptive Sentiments in a Lower 
Class Religious Group in Appalachia, is intended to draw attention 
to more than a current descriptive recording of a lower class religious 
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group in Appalachia, however timely. By using Alexander Leighton's 
scheme (9), we wish to emphasize morc than a personal conceptual 
choice: Leighton's scheme is one of the very few coherent, integrated, 
socio-cultural-personality systems by which to draw together, in a 
needed accumulative way, our present conceptual scatter in the study 
of the life of the poor. And as a sociologist, we are interested in how 
Leighton's (9) scheme convergences with current work on social sys- 
tems theory, for example, the valuc-added process vicw of social ac- 
tion as developed by Smelser (14). Out of such a convergence—a task 
we have undertaken —we may learn more about the social processes of 
adaptation than our present thinking permits. Leighton's scheme may 
also be a very uscful way to expand our studies in the sociology of 
religion by emphasizing a much larger set of problems in the dynamics 
of religious behavior than normally included (14, pp. 313-318). 

Our paper also emphasizes an analysis of coping devices, albeit of 
a regressive type. The availability of institutional adaptive devices is 
apparently a key problem in the adaptation to stress. Langner and 
Michael (8) found that a key factor in the greater stress levels and 
lower mental health in the lower social class had to do with their com- 
parative lack of adequate coping devices. If this is so, we need to 
know a great deal more about structural, value, and group adaptive 
devices, or defenses, whether adequate or regressive. How, for exam- 
ple, do we enrich the institutional life of the poor for more adequate 
coping, from within their way of life if possible? 

In an overall sense, there appear to be many questions requiring 
development as we attempt to better understand the ancient problems 
E I and Severe deprivation. At a theoretical level, there 
nthe гр two basic questions: what are the links in the causal chain 

e development and perpetuation of poverty? What are the most 
strategic aspects of this system? 

„Га our above commentary on the included papers, we have been 
guided by a concer 
problems in the transaction 


Infeld’s observations are fatefu 


“The formulation 
lution, which may b 
skill. To raise new 
from a new angle, 
vance in science.” 


of a problem is often more essential than its so- 
e merely a matter of mathematical or experimental 
questions, new possibilities, to regard old problems 
Tequires creative imagination and makes a real ad- 
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special research institute on human development, whose primary focus 
would be to develop a better understanding of the culture of poverty 
and the variety of techniques we can use or develop to help alleviate 
this age old problem. Such an institute should involve some of the 
following foci: 


l. That it be a setting for the development of a thorough and 
accumulative assessment of the scientific knowledge in this area. As 
such, a major center would be established for disseminating knowl- 
edge about the culture of poverty to scholars and community leaders 
all around the world. This should be a cross disciplinary "Advanced 
Center." 

9. That it be the setting for developing an integrative frame of 
reference (or several) for examining the problem of poverty more cre- 
atively. 

3. That a series of comparative studies of the culture of poverty 
be initiated. 

4. That it be a center for comparative research on the successful 
techniques used throughout the world to break the cycle of poverty. 


Considering the magnitude, complexity, unknowns, and urgency 
of the problem, such a research undertaking should parallel other ef- 
forts at attempting to solve pressing issues. Without intending to be 
trite or over dramatic, poverty is a life and death issue: those whose 
life is characterized by poverty suffer from more illnesses (e.g., mental 
illness) (15); and the current international tensions generated by the 
“have nots” of this world of expanding population could explode into 
the most dangerous forms of conflict, including a nuclear war (6). In- 
deed out of such an *Advanced Center" kind of arrangement could 
come a more successful democratic ideology to confront the cold war, 
part of which is generated by the frustrations of the "have nots" in 
search of a more efficient social system. 

In closing, Oscar Lewis’ (11, p. 1) comment оп the serious chal- 
lenge we face in understanding the culture of poverty is well worth 
quoting: 

“This book [Five Families] has grown out of my conviction that 
anthropologists have a new function in the modem world: to serve as 
students and reporters of the great mass of peasants and urban dwellers 
of the underdeveloped countries who constitute almost eighty per cent 
of the world's population. What happens to the people of these coun- 
tries will affect, directly or indirectly, our own lives. Yet we know sur- 
prisingly little about them." 
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Research in Large-Scale Intervention 
Programs* 


Howard E. Freeman and Clarence C. Sherwood 


Dissatisfaction with the social order and zealous efforts at com- 
munity change have characterized the personal and academic lives 
of social scientists since their emergence as an identifiable group on 
the American ѕсепе.! In many ways, of course, the various disciplines 
and the persons that hold membership in them have changed markedly 
over the last several decades: the influence of visionary clergymen, 
guilt-ridden do-gooders, and political radicals—dedicated to projecting 
their own humanitarian views in the guise of scientific inquiry—has 
pretty well diminished.? : 

But the social scientist has expanded his role in the modification 
of community life and in the amelioration of social pathologies. He 
puts forth theories on which action programs may be based; he serves 
as expert and consultant to policy-makers; and he uses his research 
repertoire to guide program development. There are outstanding ex- 
amples of such influence: the work of Stouffer and his associates on 
military problems, the studies of learning psychologists on educational 
practices, the manifesto of Clark and other social scientists in con- 
nection with the Supreme Court's integration decision, and most 
recently, the document of Ohlin and Cloward on delinquency pro- 
grams.? Certainly much of social science activity is directed at under- 
standing “basic” processes, but, whether by intent or not, social scien- 
tists serve as agents of social change; and, if one is willing to extra- 
polate from shifts in occupational settings, it appears that there is an 


ә This paper draws heavily on material presented by the authors in separate 
papers at the 1964 Meetings of the American Statistical Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. " 

1 Howard Odum, American Sociology, New York: Longmans Green, 1951. 

2 Maurice Stein, Sociology on Trial, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1963. 

3 Richard A. Cloward and Lloyd E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity, 
Glencoe "Tllinois: The Free Press, 1960 and Kenneth B. Clark, ed., "Desegregation 
in the Public Schools,” Social Problems, 2 (April, 1955)—entire issue. 
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increasing number of them who know full well the social-change po- 
tential of their work.* 

Over the years social scientists, at least a small number of them, 
have been engaged in still another type of activity, the evaluation of 
health, education and welfare programs and interventions—in some 
instances by means of experimental designs that include control groups 
and pre-post-test measures, But up until recently the impact of their 
work and the findings of their studies on social policy and on com- 
munity life has been minimal. This is so in spite of the fact that for 
15 years or morc there has been increased emphasis—particularly at 
the Federal level—on demonstration-research programs. 

On paper, at least, there has been much concern with the assess- 
ment of therapeutic and rehabilitation efforts. Virtually all of the 
demonstration programs supported by public funds in the health and 
welfare field and many of the projects sponsored by philanthropic 
foundations include a requirement that the worth of the effort be 
assessed. For the most part, however, the evaluation requirement has 
remained a formality; granting agencies have tended to overlook it 
in their frenzy to implement programs intuitively believed worthwhile; 
statements and often elaborate designs for evaluation in demonstra- 
tion-research programs have been included in proposals as a ritual 
with full knowledge that the commitment would not be met; and 
ringer an have, on occasion, found it expeditious to accept evalua- 
Mp, ышы and then redirect the resources to another type of 
tated are ey рй гаш! Proportion of studies that are actually ini- 
and particular! to Ге, In part the failure to undertake 

b Paniers vu fot Oe ete experimental investigations is related to 
the difficultits of i onec: There is no need to underscore 
Волею and Hali erta ng research when the co-operation of prac- 
an їр pA on their part is necessary for the development 

| an adequate design; conflict between clinician 
and the difficulties that medical re- 


s eir work will provi faat 
or economic affluence, provide scholarly publications 
Asa consequence, ade 


quately conceived efforts have in fact been 
* E. Sibley, Educatio iologists i i 
Russell Saga вое i нА "d Sociologists in the United States, New York: 


5 R. C. Fox, Experiment Perilous: Physici i 
Known, New York: The Free Press of Bees зец ety манин 
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undertaken only rarely and the sheer infrequency of completed in- 
vestigations is a major reason for the minimal impact of evaluation 
research on social policy. Certainly it is difficult to point to many 
instances in which programs actually have been modified, expanded 
or terminated because of evaluation findings. 

The multi-billion dollar “War on Poverty” has intensified the 
demand for a concerted attempt to undertake broad-scale action- 
research demonstrations, and to engage in knowledge-seeking efforts 
evaluated in terms of effect—rather than merely in terms of whether 
or not the program proves workable administratively or whether or 
not so-called “experts” approve of it. Certainly, without efforts in this 
direction, literally billions of dollars may be spent without anyone 
knowing what works and, what is perhaps more frightening, without 
our being any better equipped to contribute to the next round of mass 
change efforts. 

This situation would not be so serious if the social sciences had 
a significant reservoir of findings on which to base broad-scale inter- 
vention programs or had a wealth of experience in how to go about 
evaluating community-wide action programs in ways that provide 
“hard” findings on their worth. It also would not be so serious were 
there the opportunity to learn new methodological wrinkles or to 
develop a strategy for rendering the results of evaluation studies into 
a potent force in the determination of action programs and social 
policy. But we suddenly have a mandate to participate in massive 
social change, via community-wide efforts projected to restructure 
health and welfare activities and to reorient the efforts of practitioners. 
Despite the failure to work out methods and, most important, a strat- 
egy to influence policy on small-scale action programs, we now have 
been thrust into a prominent role in massive efforts designed to have an 
impact on virtually all community members and indeed on the very 
social order. It is simply not possible to retreat from this assignment, 
any more than it is for all physicists to avoid participation in the develop- 
ment and improvement of destructive devices. 

The opportunity to participate carries with it great responsibility; 
our posture and pronouncements are likely to affect markedly the 
shape of future health and welfare programs and indeed of all com- 
munity life. Although many individuals, for a variety of reasons, have 
decried so-called centralized programs of planned change and have ex- 
pressed alarm over their control by public bodies and large founda- 
tions, there is little doubt that this is the direction that health and 
welfare activities are taking; and, the recent national election is 
clearly an overwhelming mandate for these efforts to continue.® 


в John R. Seeley, “Central Planning: Prologue to a Critique,” in Robert 
Morris, ed., Centrally Planned Change: Prospects and Concepts, New York: 
National Association of Social Workers, 1964, pp. 41-68. 
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Perhaps those of us located in professional schools or "sv a 
directly by community-based programs are most sensitive to the le о = 
involved, but it is obvious that the comprchensive and massiv e wet 
acter of projects sponsored by organizations such as the азии 
Committee on Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, The ship 
Foundation, and now the Office of Economic Opportunity are like y 
to rock the very foundations of our social system. If these observ н" 
tions are valid, we must rapidly accumulate an adequate technica 
repertoire for the task and explicate the conditions that must be iet 
in order for our work to have social policy potential and to meet the 
demands of our times. It is essential that we understand better the en- 
vironment in which we are being called upon to work; have a clearer 
understanding of the conceptual issues involved in measuring the и 
pact of broad-scale programs; and recognize the knotty methodologic 
problems that one encounters when participating in action-research 
demonstrations. In this paper we address ourselves to these issues 
and use portions of Action for Boston Community Developments 


(ABCD) delinquency action-research program to illustrate notions 
advanced in this paper. 


The Research Environment 
Since many social scientists have : : 

involved with large bureaucracies operating on a crash basis, certain 

rather obvious preliminary observations can be made most briefly. It 


is important to point out that dependence upon the legislative branch 


of our government or to whims of foundations for funds and the neces- 
sity to involve and obtain the co 


cally antagonistic parties in loca 
to produce a considera 


at one point or another been 


adequate staffs, personnel policies, 
lanning by community-based mass programs is diffi- 
ossible—given the condition of being 
: tty-stricken the next and given the 
fleeting support of the Various politica] forces involved. The shape, 
pear to change from day-to-day, and 
ation research in these settings stems 
ree of Organizational and interorganizational chaos. 
all objectives remain rela- 
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The juvenile delinquency action research demonstration project 
at ABCD which seeks to deal with this problem provides an illustra- 
tion. It is based on three sets of variables: the dependent variable of 
the project is juvenile delinquency; more specifically defined as law 
violating behavior of 12 through 16 year old males residing in specific 
areas of Boston. The second set of variables are referred to as the inter- 
mediate variables; according to the three-step hypothesis, changes in 
the intermediate variables should produce desired change in the de- 
pendent variable. The third set are referred to as program variables: 
these are the specific interventions by which it is hoped to produce 
changes in one or more of the intermediate variables. 

A brief description of one of the programs, the “Week-End Ranger 
Camp,” may make the ABCD delinquency model clearer. At a regular 
summer-camp site, boys on probation participate each week-end in a 
series of activities such as discussion groups, council meetings, and 
work and recreational activities (the program variables). The model 
specifies that, as a result of these programs, shifts will occur in anomie, 
alienation and social values (the intermediate variables). The in- 
creased engagement of delinquent boys with the values and structural 
system of the society is held to lead to a reduction in delinquency 
(the dependent variable). In order to evaluate the program, the over- 
all design specifies that local probation offices in parts of the City of 
Boston provide lists of names of boys eligible by reason of age, resi- 
dence and other criteria for participation in the program. These boys 
were asked to come to the probation offices and participate in a study. 
At the office, the boys were pre-tested on several attitude measures— 
i.e. anomie, alienation and value scales. An attempt has been made 
to build procedures into the program which appear to have some hope 
of changing the attitudes of these youth and ultimately, according 
to the model, their on-the-street social behavior as well. After pre- 
testing, the youth were randomly divided into two groups and the 
members of one group were invited to participate in the week-end 
program. The members of the other group were designated as in- 
eligible for the program. . 

In order to undertake appropriately the evaluation of a mass pro- 
gram, it is necessary to develop an action-research design that includes 
a description of the interrelated elements: it must specify the ways 
the intermediate changes are expected to be produced, and provide 
hypotheses about the relationships between these changes and the 
dependent variable. Further, the design must outline the ways to 
determine, if such intermediate changes do occur, whether or not 
they are followed by the desired changes in the dependent variable. 

A proper evaluation of the implementation of such a model re- 
quires not only knowing that certain effects were obtained but also 
knowing with some degree of probability that the effects were sub- 
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stantively related to a particular set of stimuli. Consequently, one 
major problem confronting efforts to evaluate programs of this type is 
that of controlling the stimuli. Major strides toward the accumulation 
of definitive knowledge about the effects of programs will not be made 
until we are able to think through and develop procedures for hand- 
ling the problem of what constitutes the stimuli. The basic question 
is what is it that should be repeated if the program appears to work? 

There are two related but nevertheless operationally separate 
issues here. One is the design of the stimulus or intervention. The 
other—and perhaps the more difficult one—is the problem of moni- 
toring the intervention. Even if one begins with very definite and clear 
cut intentions to conduct and evaluate “repeatable” programs, it is 
possible to underestimate grossly the difficulties which are involved 
in both designing and monitoring programs with the goal of repeata- 
bility in mind. It is clear that this problem cannot be satisfactorily 
resolved simply by reducing it to a process of spelling out procedures 
In great and specific detail, as difficult as even that may be. 

In an attempt to deal with this problem, the approach at ABCD 
has been to move toward the development of principles rather than 
Procedures, toward a set of theoretical concepts or ideas which trace 
à e dynamics of how it is expected that the program will have the 
o ie i.e., towards a theory which logically interrelates a set 
model ар ола Гоа with desired outcomes. If such an impact 
aatis o Pw ыш out, a set of working principles becomes 
of тел we а Ое. сап draw not only for the design 
program situations о make practical decisions about day-to-day 

But unless the Social science researcher participates, indeed leads 
the dialogue and bargaining requir d for the devel f im- 
pact model—includin the Ы e e „tor the development o an cm 
input-output en a E АГ cation of goals, the description o: 
te relationship dc aa | the elaboration of a rationale that specifies 
likely to remain irri a variables and goals—these tasks are 

: Once the impact model is formulated, the 


researcher must conti n th 
А nue to remai ithi i i 
li within the environment, like 


У to oppose alterations in program and pro- 
cedures that could render his evaluation efforts “ме i 
It is only fair and from o ; 


researcher can expect little hel 


tations of outcome on th 
effort to maintain as non-di 
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youth crime and the amelioration of related problems, considerable 
latitude has been allowed individual cities not only in program devel- 
opment but in evaluation design. Thus, not only are there variations 
in whether one is concerned with area-crime rates, the police contacts 
of individual youths, or the reduction of deviant though not neces- 
sarily illegal behavior, but some cities apparently have not felt a 
need to be particularly concerned with any phenomenon of this sort. 
Unless the situation changes, the researcher is naive to expect that 
sanctions from above are going to provide him with much support 
in the specification of objectives, the identification of the intermediate 
variables (i.e. the goals of specific programs) or the outlining of the 
theoretical links between these intermediate variables and the over-all 
objectives. 

The researcher has three choices: he can follow Hyman's recom- 
mendation and try to guess the intermediate and over-all goals, and 
later be told that the ones he selected were not relevant at а; he can 
insist that program persons provide them in which case he should 
bring lots of novels to the office to read while he waits, or he can par- 
ticipate or even take a major responsibility for the development of 
the action framework. There is little likelihood of developing evalua- 
tion designs for these massive programs by either second-guessing the 
action people or by insisting upon their coming up with an appropriate 
and explicit flow-chart. Indeed, if the researcher is going to act respon- 
sibly as an agent of social change through his evaluation research, it 
probably is mandatory for him to engage himself in program devel- 
opment? The task would be much easier if the sponsors of these 
massive programs would establish and enforce a requirement that the 
necessary specifications be part of any application and renewal of 
applications and that sanctions be exercised to prevent slippage. 

Furthermore, the task would become more manageable if the 
sponsors provided a minimal set of outcome variables—uniform mea- 
surement would be most valuable for long-range program planning. 
It is most difficult, indeed probably impossible, to compare the various 
delinquency prevention efforts of the last three years, the various 
mental health reorganization attempts over the past ten years and, 
unless there are marked changes in policy, only limited likelihood of 
making city-to-city comparisons in the economic, educational, and 
occupational rehabilitation programs now underway as part of the 
poverty package. Given the lack of structured directions by the gov- 
ernment and foundation granting programs, and the lack of commit- 


7 Herbert Hyman, Applications of Methods of Evaluation for Studies of 
Encampment for Citizenship, California: University of California Press, 1962. 

8 Howard E. Freeman, “The Strategy of Social Policy Research," in The 
Social Welfare Forum 1963, New York: Columbia University Press, 1963, pp. 
143-156. 
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ment to evaluation research on the part of many practitioners on the 
local level, it is not easy to manipulate the environment so the re- 
searcher can undertake his task. 

Again, we must acknowledge that the researcher has not always 
participated in these evaluation studies enthusiastically and with a 
full sense of commitment; to argue that the problems of evaluation re- 
search are solely due to the actions of others is as ludicrous as the gen- 
eral who maintained that the high V.D. rate among his troops was due 
to the promiscuity of the civilian population. Participation within the 
action environment obligates the res 


'archer to bring to bear his sub- 
stantive knowledge 


in the design of programs; to be a positive influ- 
ence in their development and to recommend or condemn program 
plans or at least forcefully report and interpret findings from other 
research that have a bearing on program development. This we often 
fail to do. If we did exercise our responsibility, we probably would 
have built into these massive efforts more attempts to use physical 
means such as brighter street lights to prevent delinquency and have 
exerted more pressure for coercive programs such as forced literacy 
training as a condition of probation and parole in contrast with in- 


creased numbers of therapeutic communities and the burgeoning of 
Street-worker projects? 


Conceptions of Evaluation 


In order to influen 


: ce social policy, findings from social-action 
experiments must provid аке g 


and human re Ovide g basis for the efficient allocation of financial 
notion of the eo ано in the solution of social problems. It is this 
whole problem ee allocation of resources that is the key to the 
grams. Planning and choosing among social-action pro- 
"V "P has been viewed—and in a vague way 
guidance, thera a Poe that which is offered such as counseling, 
which is len id Pipi aes the like. Good service is therefore that 
in tum is supervised p essional manner by a qualified person who 
be viewed not onl i r a qualified supervisor. But service needs to 
final analysis Ses i “rms of process but of impact as well. In the 
than in terms of the must be viewed in terms of outcome rather 
implicati is shi POSed quality of the procedures used. The 
implications of this shift in view are considerable: 


9 Admittedly, the eviden 
but nevertheless hardly S dae 


izati : y," in James 
Walter B. Miller, "The [mota Опе, Chicago: Rand MeNoll 
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l. It forces those responsible for program design to clearly 
specify their objectives, to define what it is they are trying to achieve, 
what specific changes they are trying to effect. At the very least, it 
requires them to co-operate in efforts to operationalize what they have 
in mind; 

2, It shifts the emphasis from “procedure as an end” to “proce- 
dure as a means.” Program personnel must then consider the relation- 
ship between the procedures it recommends and the defined outcomes 
that have been chosen; 

3. It leads to a reconsideration of the whole notion of cost of 
service. Currently, we are in the grip of the proponents of the “per 
capita cost of service” point of view. If programs were to compete 
on the basis of how much it costs to achieve one unit (however that 
may be defined) of desired outcome, the ultimate selection of pro- 
grams would be very different; 

4, And, finally, this view forces the inclusion of solid, empirical 
research into the over-all planning and program operation, because 
the decisions as to the optimum allocation of the resources available 
can, within this view, only be made on the basis of empirical evi- 
dence. 

The first requirement of evaluation research is the determination 
of efficacy. Evaluation research efforts must, therefore, seek to ap- 
proximate the experimental model as much as possible—we do not 
do so often enough and some of the so-called evaluation designs of 
the current mass programs have completely forgone an experimental 
or quasi-experimental approach. Admittedly, there is a limit to the 
extent controlled experiments can be conducted within these pro- 
grams. Nevertheless it is possible in most instances to make use of 
at least rudimentary or quasi-designs to approximate the conditions 
of the before-after and/or pre-post test designs, be it through ran- 
domization or statistical procedures. 

The situation is exceedingly complex because of the previously 
discussed need to evaluate a series of input-outputs rather than just 
examining specific independent-dependent variable relationships. The 
kinds of massive efforts going Оп are of a linked input-output type 
and it is necessary to assess the efficacy of each of the specific pro- 

ams, to measure the interactions among programs, and to tie to- 
gether by means of relational analysis the impact that changes due 
to sub-programs have on the over-all program objectives. For ex- 
ample, an educational program may be designed to improve reading 
and this must be assessed, but if the over-all objective of the com- 
munity project is to reduce school drop-outs, the relationship between 
reading improvement and drop-outs must also be demonstrated. 

Of the many problems confronting the utilization of experimental 
models, the linking issue seems to be the most difficult. There is too 
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great a tendency to use assumed reflectors of ир н ранен 
measures of desired change, such as shifts in attitu es towar b ое 
when the program is concerned with reducing discrimination. s 
problem is most serious when attitude scales are used as substitu = 
for measures of overt behavior. Most of us are aware of the limited 
correlations often found between attitudes and behavior, but as a 
recent paper points out, the situation may be worse than that: тё 
analysis of several studies suggest that changes in attitudes may 
be inversely correlated with changes in behavior. Thus, if one pa 
extrapolate, reducing prejudice may indeed lead to increasing dis 
crimination.' Use of attitudinal reflectors instead of the direct be- 
havioral measures specified in an impact modcl may therefore render 
impossible the linking process. 

Given the size of comm 
assessing the efficacy of each 
impossible. Even 


unity efforts under the poverty prope 
sub-program in every city is pretty p : 
assuming the availability of research funds, the 
problem of obtaining necessary professional manpower renders this 
unworkable. Consequently, a more practical approach would be to 
sample programs in various cities and this raises knotty problems 
because of the already-made observations of the linked Y apr 
character of these programs. Sampling must be attempted in terms 0 
the selection of linked programs and the sampling unit needs to be 
a sub-system of linked Programs, analytically if not actually distinct. 
For example, if one of the goals of a day-care program is to free up- 
married mothers so they may receive literacy training to be eligible 

ing and training, this "sub-system" of programs 


the community-wide efforts and 
lated conceptual fra. 


iB major purchases and a few of us even query our 
physicians About the е Сасу of his intended therapies. We reject 
notions of "intuitive reasonableness” and “impressionistic worth” and 

Sments in making many personal decisions 
and we have the responsibi 


ility to insist on such evaluation in these 
mass programs as wel]. 


10 Leon Festinger, “Beh 
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At the present time even the most basic aspects of these com- 
munity-wide programs are open to question. Many of the mass efforts, 
for example, are heavily committed to community organization pro- 
grams and to the stimulation of expressive actions on the part of the 
so-called deprived populations. These programs have, as in the case of 
New York Citys Mobilization for Youth, been a major source of 
controversy and yet, despite the resources expended and the conflict 
occasioned by them, at present they cannot be condemned or con- 
doned in terms of objective evidence.!! It is possible to mass opinions 
pro and con but such major issues cannot be settled on the basis 
of evidence though it is thirty years ago that community experiments 
were attempted by a social scientist in Syria.’ 

It is possible, despite the difficulties, to conduct reasonably well- 
controlled experiments in the community, even ones which require 
the co-operation of a number of individuals and agencies. At ABCD 
it has been found possible to institute studies with the random alloca- 
tion of subjects to treatment and non-treatment groups. These designs 
usually must be modified because not all of those randomly selected 
for the experimental groups agree to participate in the programs and 
therefore the exposed and the unexposed populations do not consti- 
tute truly random samples from the same population. In addition, it 
is possible to obtain the necessary co-operation for rather extensive 
pre-testing of both experimental and control youth. It is likely that 
some version of a pre- post-test design is going to be necessary in such 
experiments because of this element of voluntary self-selection to 

articipate on the part of the experimental group. Thus we are eventu- 
ally going to have to (and because of this co-operation we will be 
able to) rely on covariance adjustments to bring the experimental 
and control groups back into line. | 

It is worth noting, however, that a main reason we were able 
to get support for the randomization procedures was because of the 
limited number of openings in the programs. But there is still great 
public resistance to and a considerable lack of understanding about 
randomization. This problem is likely to be even more serious in the 
case of really massive programs In which there appears to be room 
for everybody. This is likely to be particularly true where randomiza- 
tion to non-treatment groups 15 involved. 

Furthermore, in addition to the ever present abhorrence of “denial 
of service” there is a very strong proclivity on the part of practitioners 
to believe that they know which type of person will benefit most from 


11 Roland L. Warren, “The Impact of New Designs of Community Organi- 
zations,” paper presented at the annual meetings of the National Social Welfare 
Assembly, November 30, 1964, New York City. 

12 Stuart C. Dodd, A Controlled Experiment -on--Reral--Hegrienv-tm-Sgriz ү 
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a particular program. Lay dm ара 
Я > for a program than there аге ope g А ud. 
d ee s саа tendency for p TE аря 
most deserving youth to receive the opportunity to pen "cun i 
special programs. Unfortunately, in many programs, it is pam webs 
determine the extent to which these two tendencies are opc = e 
the selection of candidates for the program. But if only id poem 
deserving are selected —even from among say кн ves 
possibility of program impact may be lessened because both D А E 
perimental and the control subjects may fare very well accorc ing : 
the outcome criterion. Another problem is that when the MEN 
left to the personal preference of the practitioners. the ip E 
tiveness of the demonstration population relative to some arg 
population will be unknown. . аб 
There are two lessons here of relevance to the evaluation of an ^ 
poverty programs. One is that random allocation to treatment bn 
non-treatment groups is not likely to be possible frequently. tw 
random allocation to alternative treatments is feasible more of e 
time. This means, however, if such an approach is to be carried ац 
well, the alternative treatments should be thought through very sare 
fully so that at a minimum they are different and not M pr pin 
versions of the same basic idea. The impact model—the set o7 
theoretical concepts or ideas which trace the dynamics of how it 19 
€xpected that the program will have its desired effects—again rears 


its annoying head, and in turn a hard look at what the goals, the pr 
come variables, of such programs are and how to measure them wi 
be required, 


The second is that these bro 
not likely to be well 


tiveness of population treated; 


ad scale anti-poverty programs are 
ard to knowledge of the тергезеп. 
it is necessary to face the problem o 

self-selection for Participation and thus extensive pre-testing with 
A is going to be essential if anything resembling 
definitive findings is to emerge. Not only should there be common use 
of some of the i s across similar programs within com- 
T programs between communities. Рр 
оте Cross-country comparative materia 
being reached and the changes being 


lity is the Second re 


concerning the population. 
observed. 


Accountabi quirement of evaluation research. 
By accountability we refer to evidence that there is indeed a target 


population that can be dealt with by means of a program; that this 
population is important either because of its size or the intensity of 
pathology; and that the Project program for the target population 
actually is undertaken with them, 


It is not enough to evaluate efficacy—the outcomes of programs. 
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The massive efforts now underway need to be evaluated in terms of 
accountability as well. While one might be accused of being inhuman 
for saying it, given the needs, there is little excuse for sanctioning ac- 
tion programs that affect insignificant portions of the population. One 
of the aspects of accountability is the estimation of the incidence and 
prevalence of problems. Oftentimes programs are developed to deal 
with problems that exist in the minds of practitioners or because of 
stereotypes held by the public. To cite one illustration, consider drug- 
addiction; despite newspaper and public alarm, the incidence in many 
urban centers is so low that on accountability grounds these efforts 
hardly merit the attention of so many or the utilization of extensive 
research resources to evaluate them. If small-size programs use up 
all the potential clients and thus there are no cases left for assign- 
ment to control groups, then only under very unusual circumstances 
may the researcher be justified in collaborating in their evaluation or 
even attempting to do so. If the programs are of a large-scale type, 
then the denial of services or at least the provision of "ordinary" 
treatment to a few for control purposes and subsequent estimation of 
worth is entirely necessary. 

Accountability, however, has to do with more than the number 
of clients served and the size of the potential aggregate of them. 
Evaluation researchers, in addition to a responsibility for deter- 
mining efficacy, must deal with the implementation of the prescribed 
process. In many instances we have engaged in outcome studies with- 
out having any knowledge of whether or not what program people 
maintain is going on actually takes place. It is clear that in many 
of the sub-programs being implemented as part of these massive 
efforts—even when evaluation studies of the finest design are ac- 
companying them—we are estimating the utility of programs that 
never get off the ground; evaluating programs in which volunteers do 
no more than signup or week-end educational camping programs in 
which kids have a good time and do nothing more than play ball 
or eat marshmallows around the fireside. To say a program fails when 
it is not truly implemented is indeed misguided, and the evaluation 
researchers responsibility here is one of providing evidence and 
information that permits an accounting of what took place as well as 
what was the result. 

Finally, what we hardly ever worry about, to our knowledge, is 
efficiency. The various specific programs that are linked together 
on these massive packages differ extensively in target groups, use of 
scarce resources and duration. At the risk of being ludicrous, suppose 
neither individual psychotherapy nor group psychotherapy has any 

13 An illustration of a study that does consider this problem is Julius Jahn 
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be] rud Meg pee жо бы, V ge н and in certain areas of 
pum poe d h а T E iven the community's ideological 
а күзү de if no efforts are Ош, а 
а t being too cynical, even when we know this is the на Зы 
ie sen n à concept of efficiency. Suppose (ийе e aem 
institutions for delinquent offenders do no better ei 
if they are more economical is this not something a 1 
researcher has a responsibility to take into account: 


: rields the 
In terms of all programs, the efficient one is that «а — 
greatest per unit change not the one that can be my ictu 
Cost per recipient. What costs the most, takes the ни A a greatest 
the greatest amount of manpower in gross terms may 1ave ; торта 
net efficiency.15 Decisions on the continuance of ко еге 
ion periods require that we thin Toi 
on efforts we fail to relate units of ch: 
‘er or time expenditures. | -—" 
cepts of accountability and efficiency = ор 
plemented in order for evaluation sm xe dien 
be undertaken properly. Admittedly, we ought to seek out еа 55 
Programs. But these Programs are or at least should be accoun M EI 
order for policy and Program persons to make rational decisions, 2 
we must also concern ourselves with efficiency of operations. 


Problems of Measurement 


In Previously discussing the impact model notion, we have sug- 
gested that in the design of these 
is that certain changes wil] be foll 


Xpose members of 
that hopefully will 


produce changes 
"These individua] 


hange, whether the 


14 Howard E, Freeman and H 
Treatment of Delinquent Boys," Am 
pp. 56-61. 


15 Clarence C, Sherwood, “g 
ti 


Organizations," paper read at Na 
1963. 


: Ashley Weeks, “Analysis of a Regu d 
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Ocial Research in 
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Li 
be re-emphasized that the hypothesis asserts a relationship between 
two sets of changes, not between two static conditions. 

The problem of obtaining reasonably reliable change measures 
precedes the problem of relating change measures, since attempting 
to relate sets of unreliable change scores does not appear to be too 
promising a game to play. There has been, of course, a long-standing 
concern for the problem of the reliability of scores. Interest in the 
reliability of change scores is somewhat more recent and is only now 
receiving attention among statisticians and psychometricians.!9 Prob- 
lems arising out of the mathematically demonstrated greater un- 
reliability of change scores relative to the reliability of the scores 
from which they were derived and problems arising out of demon- 
strated regression to the mean tendencies in test-re-test situations are 
likely to remain central as well as difficult issues for those who are 
brave or foolish enough to pursue this change problem. 

The problem of the measurement of the relationship between 
sets of change scores involves serious statistical and mathematical 
difficulties. Measurements of each variable at a minimum of three 
points in time are required to provide some estimate of the shape of 
the curves involved. Two of the problems involved are: (1) the 
relationship between the shapes of the curves—the change curve for 
the intermediate variable and the change curve for the dependent 
variable—and (2) the question of the time lag throughout the series 
and between the two sets of changes. When are the presumed effects 
of the program on the intermediate variable expected to take place: 
while the program is going on or after participation in the program 
has terminated? And for how long are the effects supposed to last? 
How long a time is expected to lapse between the changes in the 
intermediate variable and their presumed effects on the dependent 
variable? What are their relative rates of change? These and similar 
questions are directly related to some very practical issues such as 
the amount of success a project can possibly have during some 
specified demonstration period. If there is considerable lag or the 
rate of change in the dependent variable is relatively low, much of 
the effects of the demonstration may take place after the cut-off point 
for the evaluation of the project. Again the need for a theoretically- 
based impact model is, it seems to us, underscored. 

Of the many other problems which beset efforts to conduct and 
evaluate large-scale action programs, there are two more that should 
be noted. One is the problem of the meaning of change in the de- 
pendent variable—in our case, a reduction in law-violating behavior 
—and the other is the problem which arises from the fact that mem- 


16 C. W. Harris, Problems in Measuring Change, Madison: University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1963. 
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bers of the target population may, in fact undoubtedly E Бе 
involved with more than one of the programs and such multiple in 
volvement is non-random. | ри А 

The first decision made at ABCD concerning the definition о 
change in the dependent variable was that we could not use compari- 
sons over time of arca rates of delinquency as a basis. ABCD's sime 
were to change behavior, not to move law-violating people out o 
an area and non-violating people into it. Therefore an arca delin- 
quency-rate comparison over time was rejected as a basis for measur- 
ing change since wide variations in delinquency rates may occur over 
time simply because of changes in the constituency of the population. 
It was decided that a reduction in law violating behavior would 
have to be measured in terms of the behavior of a specified population 
ae same issue confronts the Office 
€ Opportunity's community-action programs and the deci- 
e same. 

Another major problem in defining how change in the dependent 
variable is to be measured is that of shifts in the character of the 
target population such as the known relationship between age and 
delinquency, Beginning around 10 or ll, age-specific delinquency 
12105 increase rather sharply up into and through the late teens. 

herefore to simply compare a given individual's behavior at age 15 
ior at age 14, 13, 12 and so on would lose sight of 

© probability of a delinquent act increases as he ке: 
5 olds committed the same number o 
y did at age 13, for example, this might 
in terms of absolute numbers it is 


n framework of ABCD's approach, a reduction 
f “w violating behavior must be defined in terms of a comparison 
of an observe measure with 2 


А very similar Problem wil] arisa ; | ай 
look at the p ossible e em arise if efforts are made to take a 


: Of various com onents of large-scale 
community efforts to deal with : loy 


ae overty. For example, employability 
—which 15 central to most of the seas proposals- ts diss function 
of age. It is quite wel] known that the great bulk of the very difficult 
to employ 16 to 21 year-olds begins to disappear into the job market 
and from the enemployment rolls as they approach their middle 
twenties. Therefore, if evaluations of community programs dealing 
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much more apparent than real. What is needed is a measure of their 
employment status and prospects at some point in time as compared 
with estimates of what would have been the case at that same point 
in time had there been no intervention. 

A second issue that requires comment is that of multiple-ex- 
posure to programs. This has presented the ABCD project with distinct 
methodological difficulties. It is likely to be an even greater problem 
for any effort to evaluate the effects of anti-poverty programs. Two 
tendencies combine here, we believe, to aggravate the problem. One 
is the inclination on the part of practitioners to want to shower pro- 
grams on the members of the target population. The other is the 
sheer amount of money that is involved and the resulting large num- 
ber of programs that are likely to be conducted. This is an ех- 
tremely important issue if we are serious in our desire to ultimately 
acquire knowledge concerning the most efficient allocation of human 
and financial resources. For if the members of the target population 
participate in a number of different programs and even if desired 
change occurs and is measured, a way must be devised to sort out the 
relative contributions of the different programs to the outcome. Other- 
wise, in order to produce the same results again the whole menagerie 
of programs would have to be repeated even though only a relatively 
few of the programs may have actually contributed to the desired 
outcome. Again, a prediction instrument appears to be indispensable 
to the solution of this problem. Individuals must be grouped according 
to the programs they have participated in—in our approach, according 
to the intermediate variable changes they have experienced—and 
then the groups compared on the differences between observed de- 
pendent variable and expected dependent variable behavior. 


Concluding Comments 


These remarks, though not entirely original, of course, may 
prove relevant for researchers who have occasion to participate in the 
evaluation of community-wide programs. The need to become engaged 
in the action environment, to look at a linked input-output system, 
to develop impact models, and to insist on experimental designs, and 
the necessity to assess efficiency and to recognize the accountability 
function in evaluation are, to our minds, key points and ones, not 
well-documented in our methods books and not always held to by 
persons participating in the evaluation of these massive efforts. 

But we would like to feel that we have communicated more than 
some specific observations—that we have conveyed the potential and 
importance of the evaluation researcher’s role and the sense of con- 
viction, commitment, and responsibility required. At no other point 
in time have we had so great an opportunity to have an impact on 
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the social order; if we are to realize our potential within our current 
stance as social scientists, however, we necd more than additional 
technical innovations. An outlook, an ideology almost a morality if 


you will, must be developed in order to function appropriately as 
agents of social change. 


The Community Action Program as a 


Setting for Applied Research 


Michael P. Brooks 


Introduction 


à In 1964 the пое of the United States launched а nation- 
wide "war on poverty" with the passage of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. Title IL probably the Acts most significant component in 
terms of potential impact, authorizes Federal grants covering up to 
90% of a locality's costs in carrying out a “community action program" 
designed to combat poverty. ‘ 


The Act defines a “community action program” as one 


(1) 


(2 


(3 


(4) 


which mobilizes and utilizes resources, public or private, of any 
urban or rural, or combined urban and rural, geographical area 
(referred to in this part as a “community”), including but not 
limited to a State, metropolitan area, county, city, town, multicity 
unit, or multicounty unit in an attack on poverty; 

which provides services, assistance, and other activities of sufficient 
scope and size to give promise of progress toward elimination of 
poverty or a cause or causes of poverty through developing employ- 
ment opportunities, improving human performance, motivation, and 
productivity, or bettering the conditions under which people live, 
learn, and work; 

which is developed, conducted, and administered with the maximum 
feasible participation of residents of the areas and members of the 
groups served; an 

which is conducted, administered, or coordinated by a public or 
private nonprofit agency (other than a political party), or a 
combination ШегеоЁ.1 


While each community is to devise its own program, the Act 


suggests as appropri 
training and counse 
home management, we 


ate projects those dealing with "employment, job 
ling, health, vocational rehabilitation, housing, 
Jfare, and special remedial and other non- 


1 Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 78 Stat. 508, Title II, Sec. 202(a). 
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i i -income indi- 
curricular educational assistance for the benefit of low-income i 


viduals and families."? 


The concept of a coordinated and community-wide ee be 
poverty is not a new one. Many cities have panog war ae 
such programs under the auspices of inter-agency wel arc Chest 
or “community planning councils.” United Fund or quum iri 
agencies have, in some communities, assumed — pues 
beyond the mere collection and distribution of funds. Mit E байле 
programs, for example the President's Committee on Juveni ‹ p 
quency and Youth Crime, have stimulated community "pee canem 
solve problems closely related to poverty. And in кебеп! Saale 
Ford Foundation, through its “gray area” programs in New gens 
Boston, Oakland, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Washington, and the sti 


anti-povert 
of North Carolina, has provided a variety of models for anti-poverty 
action at the community level, 


What is new is 
undertaking, Small c 
resources necessary 
act—if they choose 


the scope of the present Federally-supported 
ommunities which previously have — м 
for such programs now find themselves а Meats 
to do so. Larger communities, in which "ld 
at innovation in or coordination of poverty-relevant programs both 
been feeble or nonexistent, are experiencing pressones- hom Tijo 
within and without—to initiate community action programs, = not 
the funds available for such programs throughout the nation are 2 
without limits, there is nevertheless a relative abundance of icu d 
for activities which, until the Асе passage, were chronically bone 
financed. Officials of the Office of Economic Opportunity (create 
by the Act to administer its provisions) estimate that by the ene ts 
1966 some 600 of the nation’s communities will have received grant 
for community action programs under Title II. 


| 1 
‚ The central message of this paper is that the emerging communi 
action programs offer unprecedented opportunities not only to ely, 
nations poor, but to a second category of persons as well—nam ity 
to students of the structure and dynamic processes of the майт А 
Describing the difficulties involved in attempts to underta 


. ies 
А programs in several communitie’, 
Robert Morris wrote in 1961 that: 


locate а numbe 


iti i e 
r of communities which ar 
tions 


and to set up a research plan which will 
ner than follow after it. As a matter of fact, 
labors under a significant disadvantage in that 

ta by which research personnel can learn 
ough different places to select an ideal 


2 Ibid., Sec. 205(a). 
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While the “ideal sample" may continue to elude us, we are neverthe- 
less confronted with a research opportunity unparalleled in the history 
of American community studies. 

A well-conceived community action program is, in a very real 
sense, a social movement with far-reaching implications for existing 
patterns of community life. It solicits the involvement of all segments 
of the community—and, regardless of the manner in which these 
segments respond, it threatens to alter the social, political, and econo- 
mie environments which surround them. It calls for new voices in 
the processes whereby community decisions are made; it proclaims 
the need for more equitable means of allocating community resources. 

Not all community action programs, of course, will be well- 
conceived. But the opportunity confronting the student of community 
life exists in either event. He can, while carrying out his professional 
function, simultaneously play a role which is in harmony with the 
broad objective of the community action program (i.e., to eliminate 


poverty). 


Functions of the Researcher in Community 
Action Programs 


As is generally the case in applied research settings,? researchers 
are not the only—nor even the central—actors in the conduct of a 
community action program. Their objectives qua researchers are 
necessarily subordinate to those of the program's action personnel 
(administrators, program developers, field representatives, and the 
like). 

A community action program which ignores the contributions 
to be made by research, however, places its potential effectiveness in 
serious jeopardy. While possible functions for the researcher in such 
a program are numerous, the following four are suggested to be those 
of greatest importance. 

First, the researcher can provide ideas for experimentation in 
action programs. Assuming his training to be adequate, he will come 
to his task equipped with knowledge of the basic theories of one or 
more of the social or behavioral sciences. From these theories are 
generated hypotheses; the hypotheses, in turn, can be translated into 


3 No attempt will be made here to join the ongoing debate as to the jue 
dividing line—if any—between applied and pure (or basic) research. Clearly, 
research carried out in connection with a community action program features 
objectives, consumers, and uses which are outside the realm of science; the 
primary concern of such research is not with the development of knowledge “for 
its own sake,” That we are speaking here of applied research, and that the 
term does have meaning for our purposes, seems indisputable. For a brief but 
useful treatment of the "pure vs. applied" question, see Ackoff (1, pp. 7-9). 
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programs. Each component project of a community action program is, 
in effect, a test of a hypothesis about the causes of poverty or the 
means of its alleviation. Rarely is a project publicly described in this 
manner, of course, since it is politically expedient, when undertaking 
an action project, to create the impression that failure is simply out of 
the question. The Congress, other funding bodies, and the public at 
large tend to look askance at “experiments” where human “subjects 
are involved. But the fact remains that we do not have adequate 
knowledge concerning effective anti-poverty strategies. Despite the 
“answers” which are rife in public (and even academic) discussions 
of the subject, we know distressingly little about the fundamental causes 
and processes of poverty; we have not yet systematically identified the 
key variables in the causal chain whose end product is poverty, nor have 
we charted the precise nature of the interactions occurring among 
those variables, Regardless of the image which is generally presented 
to the public, then, most projects proceed on the basis of assumptions 
which are, in reality, untested. Each project is an experiment, and the 
жилы pea the responsibility of secing not only that appropriate 
ypotheses are introduced, but that the projects constitute adequate 
tests of the hypotheses a« well. 
Е "€ the researcher can collect and analyze data necessary for 
program planning. Storics are frequently recounted concerning pro] 
mplete pono of relevant data, e.g., the Sn 
s 5 а job-finding program for 1,000 male high- 
schoo] dropouts under ars of ape, ШШЕ ic discover that the county 
in that category. While this is an extreme 
nfortunate fact that few community action programs 
adequate body of data in hand. To “make their 
: often throw together figures from any 
nd little attention will be paid to whether the data 
he proposed project. As a result such 
cing poorly conceived, difficult to eval- 
: i Topriate for the population to be served: 
virions mab det te Кері by, and may be nd ied 
to poverty. The task is th ^ gren sd performing functions 4 d ta 
E at of developing a means whereby this da 
nd organized on a systematic basis. Other questions, 
wered through the use of existing data 
case, for example, with regard to the attitudes: 


eee ae! cag of the poor. Hence sample surveys are neede 
in y instances. Here, however, a word of caution is in order. 


is almost a "law of community action” that a group of “leading citi- 


uate, and perhaps even inapp 
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of information should be obtained, the resulting survey is often poorly 
constructed and administered, to the ultimate detriment of the project. 
In addition, it is this writers wholly unverified suspicion that such 
surveys are often used as delaying actions by persons who are, in 
reality, reluctant to initiate a program which threatens to alter the local 
status quo. 

The reseacher's responsibilities here, then, are clear. Working 
in conjunction with the program's action personnel, he should assist 
in identifying the data which is needed for effective program planning, 
should collect and analyze it, and should communicate the resulting 
information to the program's decision-makers in as clear and concise a 
manner as possible. 

Third, the researcher can assist in the planning process itself by 
encouraging the greatest possible degree of rationality. Planning proc- 
esses vary widely as to the extent of their rationality. Even though 
man’s limited knowledge of the future precludes his acting in com- 
plete accord with the standard models of rational decision-making 
(e.g., 7; 5, pp. 303-329), such models nevertheless suggest important 
questions to be asked and guidelines to be followed. The researcher, 
then, should encourage action personnel, citizen committees, and other 
decision-making bodies to deal with questions such as these: 


(1) What are the goals of the program or project? (‘There is a tendency 
for groups such as the above to confuse means with ends, e.g., 
“Our goal is to set up a project which will train drop-outs for jobs.") 
What is the relative importance of the various goals? 

(2) Given the resources and limitations of the situation at hand, what 
alternative courses of action may realistically be considered? 

(3) What consequences of each such course of action can be fore- 
seen? (Here the resources and time available to the researcher 
help determine the sophistication of the predictions which he, or 
others, can make; simulation models will probably be rare in the 
“war on poverty,” at least at the local level!) 

(4) Considering the project's goals, the available alternatives, and the 
predicted consequences, what course of action should be adopted? 


s. The researcher has, of course, many other contributions to make 
to the planning process. He should be able to identify and clarify the 
values which underlie the suggestions of the decision-makers; to 
distinguish between fact and assumption; to puncture the myths which 
inevitably come into play in the ideologically-charged environment 
of an anti-poverty program; and to identify interrelationships between 
data, and between component projects of a total community action 
program, which might not otherwise occur to the action personnel. 
(See 4, esp. pp. 178 f, for a related discussion.) 

Fourth, the researcher can design and implement evaluation 
studies, Since evaluation is, in this writer's opinion, the most complex 
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i i УГ: it will 
of the researcher's functions in the community action program, 1 
3 А 
be discussed at greater length below. 


Evaluation of Community Action Programs 


termination 
For our purposes evaluation will be defined as (1) “т речти 0 
of the extent to which a program achieved its goals, (2 anim in 
tion of the relative importance of the program's key DE i 
bringing about the results observed among the target pi mà played 
the program's conclusion, and (3) determination o i 10 Es е 
by program variables, as opposed to variables itera to Г sid 
in bringing about the observed results (ie. to what ex 
these results have occurred without the 
is a relatively simple m 
parison is needed. The 
trols of a sort rarely ava 
Opportunity Act of 1964 provides 


: scale studies 
attainment of at least some of the desired controls; Large-scale s 


program at its outset. 


tant r I ogr У; ? non 
Caso 5 ams be evaluated? An g 
ns are these: 


(1) To inform the funding agent—whether a foundation, the cra an 
of the United States, or perhaps even the American gh a 
to the value being received for dollars spent. (The accounting 
function, ) 


Why should community actio 
the most impor 


improve the Program being evaluated, through à 
Continuous feedback of its 


results to the planning process (plan- 

luation > planning. +», etc.). (The feedback 

(3) To make available to other interested communities, whether in- 

volved in community action Programs or not, the results of the 

Program being evaluated. (The dissemination function) 

(4) To clarify, validate, disprove, modify, or otherwise affect the body 
of theory from which the 


hypotheses underlyin the program were 
derived. (The theory-buj da TE 


lding function), 

While the above are largely self-explanatory, a word about ре 
last is perhaps in order, Theory-building is not a sterile pastime. dt 
it is ( among other things) а means of making knowledge pose im] 
of facilitating communication between professionals, their disciplines, 
their locales, and their eras. Too often community action has von 
cuum; its prosecutors have acted in S Isi 
plete ignorance of the results of similar programs carried out € 
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where, and have made no effort to communicate to others the more 
generalizable principles to emerge from their work. The result has 
been a tendency for so-called "experimental" programs to test the same 
ideas again and again, with each such test being billed as the applica- 
tion of a "new and exciting technique." It is to be hoped, then, that 
attention will be directed to the theoretical relevance of such evalua- 
tive studies as are carried out; systematic growth of knowledge con- 
cerning anti-poverty strategies can best occur in this way. 


Dimensions of Evaluation 


While the evaluation function can undoubtedly be conceptualized 
in a variety of ways, it is suggested here that such evaluation has two 
major dimensions. The first of these is the level of evaluation. There 
are three levels with which we should be concerned: (1) the indi- 
vidual projects ( pre-school centers, vocational training programs, etc.) 
which form the parts of each community action program; (2) each 
community action program in its totality, as to its net impact on the 
incidence of poverty in the local community ( or specific areas therein); 
and (3) the aggregate impact of a number of community action pro- 
grams upon the incidence of poverty in some larger geographical or 

olitical framework (¢.g., a state, region, or the nation). Needless to 
say, the higher the level at which generalizations can be made, the 
more successful will be our effort to derive, from our evaluations, 
findings of relevance to the nation's efforts to eliminate poverty. While 
an evaluation of a single community action program (and its com- 
ponent projects) has considerable value, our findings will be more 

owerful to the extent that they can be aggregated at supra-commu- 
nity levels. . 

The second dimension, cross-cutting the first, concerns the focus 
of the evaluation to be carried out at each level. For the present, two 
such foci are suggested: (1) the program product—that is, the mea- 
surable changes (or lack thereof) which Occur, as a result of the com- 
munity action program, in the data which describe the concomitants 
of poverty (low income, unemployment, inadequate housing, etc.), as 
well as in the data on the values, aspirations, etc., of the impoverished; 
and (2) the program process, involving the largely non-quantitative 
social and political aspects of the community action program which 
contribute to the degree of success it attains. 

Concerning program product, there will undoubtedly be many 
programs susceptible of evaluation in accordance with the classical 
model for evaluative studies—i.e., specification of goals for the target 
population; operationalization of the goals through the selection of 
indicators which can be used to measure the degree of goal attain- 
ment; identification of one or more control populations; and, finally, 
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'asurement over time (sce, e.g., 2). Insofar as our interest i: at ino 
GASES 5 ’s various elements, however, the abov 
elative impact of the program s varic QE v Charen FOE 
4 del is inadequate. Clearly there must be a continuous 5 i 
batter methods of conducting quantitative evaliiation hauls reii 

An evaluation program focusing solely on the quani e Ие 

of community action programs, however, would карбы гу КЫЫ 
unanswered; hence the need for attention to the process о ens affects 
action as well as its product. A community action program е m 
and is affected by the existing patterns of decision-making, о бале 
and power, of social interaction and stratification, of comm AE 
of institutional relationships. To ignore these elements, as соп ied 
mobilize to attack their ThOSt severe problems, would be hae Aa 
unparalleled Opportunity for increasing our understanding o bait to 
ture and functioning of community systems, with spec ial pe c dti 
those citizens whose attempts to adapt to (or otherwise ports of 
such systems have been so frustrated as to relegate them to lives 

overty. r 
ү Not the least of the opportunities presented by the je ipe 
Opportunity Act, then, is the potential for a series of case — Sim 
the decision-making processes of a large number of communities ae 
bilizing to grapple with a common problem, Assuming the me at 
single conceptual framework and mode of analysis, it might mantle 
sible to begin developing that comprehensive theory of сш wei 
power and influence which has remained so elusive to date. Here ae 
concern would be with the external variables which act upon a vind 
munity action program to influence its direction and degree of Uie A 
Viewing the Program as a system of action, we would examine е 
environmenta] inputs to the program; we would want to assess ari- 

» via interaction with the program (or internal) vé 

ables, they influen 


asking questions such as the amare 
ning process achieves the best Toy? 
are certain results defined as “best ш 
от а community action program, ho 
on, marshals and allocates Tesoura 
people and institutions become involved, me 
with what effect? What j impact upon existing institutions, ind 
interrelationships and their patterns of activity? What sorts of oppos 


Some people “reached” by the program 
while others are not? What is th 


(and indeed, how 
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fessionals in health, welfare, education, and the like), and (9) racial 
groups? 

Needless to say, program product and program process are closely 
interrelated, and should be examined as such. It is desirable that we 
measure project results—but we will know far more if we can under- 
stand the set of social and political processes and institutions which 
influence those results. In all likelihood a given program x will have a 
different impact on community A than it has on community B; our 
opportunity, as researchers in community action programs, will be to 
discover why this is so, and to communicate our findings to those in 
positions to use them in the construction of more effective anti-poverty 
programs. 


Constraints on Evaluative Research 


Finally, mention should be made of some of the constraints which 
operate to hinder or frustrate effective evaluation of community action 
programs. 

The first is the long-standing tension between the realms of action 
and research. Certainly the actors in these two realms have tended to 
view each other with a large measure of suspicion and, on occasion, 
even hostility. The action-oriented professional has regularly lambasted 
the ivory tower, whose inhabitants supposedly spend all their time 

athering data aimed not at solving concrete human problems, but 
at building bigger and better theories to be discussed at stuffy con- 
ferences and debated in unreadable journals. Such persons are often 
reputed—only half-jokingly—to be incapable of making the most 
innocuous of judgments without a supporting body of empirical data; 
and, since such bodies are frequently subject to more than one inter- 
pretation, the data itsclf immobilizes the researcher and makes him un- 
willing to formulate policy implications—or so the critics say. 

The researcher, for his part, is often heard belittling the action- 
oriented practitioner for his failure to conceptualize clearly; for his 
inability to think in terms of systems; for his tendency to act on the 
basis of subjective whims or impressions, ignoring existing empirical 
data which might suggest altogether different actions; for his failure 
to realize that the actions which he takes in the future could be made 
more rational and effective if only he would engage in (or support) a 
little follow-up research on the actions he is taking today; and for his 
apparent fear of evaluation on the grounds that it might call his own 
actions into question. * ns à 

It is certainly true that "evaluation" sponsored by action personnel 
has often consisted of nothing more than a two-day conference, at the 
program's end, to draft a report on its magnificent (but unverified) 
accomplishments. It is also true, however, that research personnel have 
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often demanded controls somewhat inimical to the objectives of the 
program. Nor have researchers been overly concerned that their 
findings be communicated to action personnel in clear and usuable 
form. 

There are signs, however, that this tension is casing.* The behavioral 
sciences are characterized by a growing dialogue between the two 
realms, as researchers come to recognize the enormity of their respon- 
sibility in the areas of public policy and social action, and as action- 
oriented practitioners become increasingly aware that the findings 
of rescarch can be put to good use in devising more effective programs. 
Clearly we must do all we can to further this rapprochement; it is in 
the best interests of both ourselves and our society. 

‚ А second constraint is that imposed by the disciplinary boundaries 
which separate the various social sciences from one another. Poverty 
is an interdisciplinary problem; to approach it with only the concepts 
of sociology, or psychology, or economics, or political science, or an- 
бороону, ete., is to omit a broad range of variables which must 
pates ы ш into account. Here too there are encouraging signs: 
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life-expectancies, the pressure for immediate results is always strong. 
The objectives of the community action programs are, however, long- 
range in nature; their attainment can become apparent only with the 
emergence of a new generation, hopefully one freed from the chains 
of poverty and ignorance. At the end of, say, two or three years, the 
community action programs may have produced some detectable re- 
orientations of attitudes and aspirations, perhaps some minute but 
encouraging changes in the statistics which document the plight of 
the poor, but to expect much more is unrealistic. Our evaluation pro- 
cedures, then, must be extremely sensitive to social change in its in- 
cipient stages. 

Finally, a fifth constraint is the openness of the system which the 
human community comprises. The community is nof a laboratory in 
which all the variables can be carefully controlled and manipulated at 
will. All the diversity and unpredictability which characterize human 
beings conspire to plague the researchers attempts to construct a 
“pure” design for community action research. Thus, as Peter Marris 
has noted, we can follow only loosely the standard model of scientific 
research in such efforts (3, pp. 1-3).5 We must often rest content 
with evaluation techniques much less rigid than the precepts of 
scientific method would dictate. Our control populations, whether 
a small group or an entire community, will never be wholly adequate; 
there will always be too many differences, too many opportunities for 
the intervention of uncontrolled and uncalculated variables. As a result 
of all this, of course, uncertainty will continue to surround our findings. 
But uncertainty is no stranger to the social science researcher. If 
proper care is given to the manner in which findings are obtained and 
interpreted, the positive contributions to be made by the researcher 
will far outweigh the negative implications deriving from the imper- 
fection of his tools. 
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The War on Poverty-Political 
Pornography' 


Saul D. Alinsky 


“I heard a loud voice proclaiming from the White House. ‘Now at last 
the Great Society has come to men. They shall dwell decently and with 
dignity. The Great Society will wipe away poverty; there shall be an 
end to war, and to discrimination and lack of medical care and unem- 
ployment; for the old order has passed away’” 

The New Democratic Testament, 

Book of Johnson 

Revelation 21:4 


And so it came to pass the War on Poverty was declared; it began 
as a revelation as the first war ever launched in history on a balanced 
budget. It began as a popular program for who could be on the side 
of poverty. To criticize an anti-poverty program would be like being 
against Mother. It began as a plausible program for surely a great 
society as wealthy and powerful as ours could wage war and win 
over poverty. It began as a political program for history would not be 
able to record this era as that of The Great Society as long as its 
expensive clothing had ragged linings of poverty. And so we begin 

i itical program. 
M P povirty. program was publicly launched in wrappings 
of nobility of purpose and yet with a certain dedication which 
smacked of sanctimoniousness. Unless there are drastic changes in 
direction, rationale and administration, the anti-poverty program may 
well become the worst political blunder and boomerang of the present 
administration. If ever a program demanded an aggressive, partisan, 
unafraid-of-controversy administration it is the ann реу program. 
It must be a program which contends that poverty involves poverty 
of power as well as poverty of economy. We have seen this in the 
struggle for civil rights as well as for jobs. Our slums are not foreign 
nations to be worked with in such manner as never to constitute a 
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challenge to the status quo. The Peace Corps mentality n = 
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They will attempt to throttle a major independent militant 
organization of the poor by using the current con game gimmick of 
"consensus." Consensus is a word which is bandied about by those 
who are either political illiterates, and in this group we find primarily 
sociologists—or by representatives of the status quo who want to 
prevent any change and who are fearful of militant action. Their 
definition of consensus is not the compromise which ensues from 
negotiation between power organizations; the inevitable compromise 
which is the cost of human coexistence. Nor do they recognize that 
it is always conflict which leads to the negotiations table and to agree- 
ment or consensus. They attempt to introduce an artificial non-existent 
dichotomy between conflict and consensus. To them consensus and 
conflict are simply defined; it is the definition always held by the 
status quo; that if you agree with the status quo you represent 
consensus and that if you disagree with them you represent conflict. 

They begin by creating a so-called consensus group (of course 
consensus with City Hall) whereby they pick up every two-bit little 
store front, every little agency which has been struggling along in the 
community, which not only has a complete lack of any impact on the 
life of the people, but are largely unknown to the local people. And 
all of these tiny groups are brought together on an overall committee 
on which the major representative organization is relegated and re- 
duced to being one of 25 groups. Furthermore, all of these tiny 
outfits, many of them defined as stooges controlled and supported by 
outside hostile interests, are then fortified with poverty grants and 
suddenly acquire influence in the community purely by the power of 
being able to dispense a big chunk of money. In the field of organized 
labor this is what is known as union-busting and is a common pattern. 
The usual response of a union in that kind of a situation is a strike to 
the death. The altemative is death. It is also analogous to a ploughed 
and planted community field where a crop of independent power and 
hope is coming up and is suddenly threatened with a deliberate dollar 
flood of destruction instead of helpful irrigation through "maximum 
feasible representation of the poor themselves. À Chicago newspaper 
brazenly editorialized that the key word was "feasible" and that 
feasible could mean any number including one or none as far as the 
planning and administration of the andar program. Feasibility 
then becomes a fraud. Today all bona fide community movements 
are flying storm warnings. Let the buyer of в poor bep in | 

Subsequently the Washington Office of Economic Opportunity 

d of those to be appointed to the planning 


announced that one-thir 
and administration of the anti-poverty program would be the poor 
themselves. “Maximum feasible representation . . . has therefore 
become numerically defined as one-third. Like so many things in life 
which look good, the real issue is beneath the surface. The question 
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is ‘Who is going to select the third? The poor themselves?" Or will ma. 
be poverty specimens hand picked by the prevailing political p 
The issue of selection is the all important one as otherwise one re 
have a committee of 100% “representatives of the poor” which cou 
be nothing more than a puppet of City Hall. | = 
Similarly another reported recent adjustment would permit. vaipu 
independent community action groups to by-pass the local City Ha 
establishment and make their application directly to USUS 
While this, too, sounds good, it will have to await the test. Wil 


Washington call Chicago City Hall for the final decision? If so, then 
this move would be not only 


meaningless but bad as it would take 
City Hall off the hook. | 
Another aspect of the anti-poverty war which should be scruti- 
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A leading Chicago newspaper in a series on the war on poverty 
reported that after the elected leader of an independent militant mass 
Chicago organization based in a poor Chicago Negro ghetto had 
criticized the welfare program that an official of a private welfare 
agency, leaving a meeting said, “I don't know what's wrong with him. 
He must have given up hope for a poverty grant or why would he be 
taking a chance, talking like that?" 

What many of the poor in Chicago regard as Black Wednesday 
followed the attack of this Chicago organization on the politics of the 
anti-poverty program when 50 so-called social workers immediately 
flew to Washington to defend the honor of City Hall. If ever the social 
workers showed themselves to be nothing more than pimps of the poor, 
it was on that day; of using the problems of the poor to secure anti- 
poverty grants for their own agencies. One of the executives of a 
major private social agency in Chicago confided to a newspaper 
reporter, “All right, so a lot of stuff like the Urban Progress Centers 
will be straight City Hall politics, but after all, we got ours (it was a 
good one) and you've got to take the bad to get some of the good." 

The anti-poverty program may well be recorded as history's 
greatest relief program for the benefit of the welfare industry. Graft 
wears many faces and one of the most sickening is the dedicated one. 
The use of poverty funds to absorb staff salaries and operating costs 
by changing titles of programs and putting a new poverty label here 
and there is an old device. They will be as effective in their new hats 
as they were in the old. | 

Apart from all this the war on poverty has become big business. 
We now have poverty planning professional outfits which draw 
poverty proposals and provide technical advice on poverty programs 
for substantial fees. Some are prepared to follow up the specifics of 
their proposals with packaged programs of remedial reading and all 
kinds of other sorts of instant poverty programs. Washington even 
recommends to the local authorities that they hire these outfits because 
they know the right Ер = жы inc phrasing, poverty 

Il even locate the . 
P uae firms have gone public and they represent the 
best growth stocks on the market. Poverty is a blue chip investment. 

Around and through all of this crawls that new specie of profes- 
s consultants and coordinators. Their voracious 


ly the discarded droppings will drip down to 


sional parasites known a 
appetite insures that on 
the poor. | | 

What can be done about getting a poverty program to function? 
First, I would have serious doubts about any really meaningful pro- 
gram to help and work with the poor until such time as the poor 
through their own organized power would be able to provide bona 
fide legitimate representatives of their interests who would sit at the 
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programming table and have a strong voice in both the ie geom 
and the carrying on of the program. This means an b inscr Ls 
possessed of sufficient power to threaten the status quo with а а 
ing alternatives so that it would induce the status quo to come t ae 
with a genuine decent meaningful poverty program. After all, zs Б, 
usually comes about because of threat, because if you don't c "po 
something worse is going to happen. Rarely in history do we finc v 
the right things are done for the right reasons such as an anti-poverty 
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with and through this kind of an organization. That when these federal 
agents come into a community which is not or; anized that they will 
then begin to search out for those leaders о vital interest, those 
leaders defined by substantial parts of the community as leaders and 
spokesmen. That they will then encourage the gathering together of 
community sources of power through community block meetings and 
mass meetings whereby temporary representatives can be elected to 
help develop a poverty program such as they would believe would 
meet their needs. That in the ferreting out of leaders and of power 
centers that these federal agents would not be looking through the 
eyes of City Hall. 

Poverty means not only lacking money but also lacking power. 
An economically stable Negro in Mississippi is poor. When one lives 
in a society where poverty and power bars you from equal protection, 
equal equity in the courts and equal participation in the economic and 
social life of your society, then you are poor. The meaning of money 
is in what it can purchase and how it can be used. Therefore an anti- 
poverty program must recognize that its program has to do something 
about not only economic poverty but also political poverty. 

Basically our problem is still the central issue of the debate in 
the Federalist Papers as to whether or not the people can be trusted. 
If the Madison and Monroe position is accepted then the entire 
orientation of the anti-poverty program will be based upon a concept 
of working with the poor in such a way as to politically incorporate 
them into the democratic body; in such a way wherein a consequence 
of the anti-poverty program would be the development of power 
among our poor; and that the development of power among our poor 
will be welcomed instead of feared. Like so many other government 
programs, this becomes the central issue. 

In a previous statement I pointed out that pronouncements of 
policy or program by authority in à free society are always prefaced 
and closed with an acknowledgement of the primacy of the people. 
This political statement of grace before and after each pronounce- 
ment is cast in variations of the proposition of, by and for the people. 
While to many of the custodians of policy and authority this bow in 
the direction of the people constitutes a civic ritual, the pragmatics 
of practice do not long permit it to remain an empty gesture. No policy 
or program lacking popular agreement, support, or participation, can 
long survive. It may be unveiled as a high-powered locomotive rolling 
at full speed, but suddenly it runs out of track, Our national history 
has been replete with such. _ . 

The poverty program as it stands today is a macabre masquerade 
and the mask is growing to fit the face and the face is one of political 


pornography. 


Organization for Innovation 


Harold Howe II 
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Its staff has no right to change the institutions whose chief officers 
brought it into being. Anything it accomplishes must be accomplished 
by persuasion. If it is to influence the nature of public education 
or of teacher training or of the curriculum offered in the schools, it 
must somehow demonstrate through valid evidence that what it has 
to offer is an improvement, not merely a change, and it must somehow 
gain the interest and cooperation of the educational community in 
North Carolina. 

A second major characteristic worth observing is that this orga- 
nization is both private and free. Although it is supported by both 
public and private funds, it has a separate being as a nonprofit private 
corporation and is able, through this legal entity, to hold property, 
execute contracts, operate schools, conduct research, make grants, 
receive monies and do anything else which a private educational 
corporation can do. Indeed, its prerogatives embrace most of those 
of a college or university except that it cannot grant degrees. Thus 
it is extremely flexible; and in the first years of its existence, this 
flexibility will be enhanced by the fact that LINC has no precedents 
and no past history. The heavy weight of custom is not an inhibiting 
factor in its decisions. Everything done within it and by it is being 
done for the first time and, therefore, examined afresh. How long this 
freedom of being newborn can persist remains to be seen. But while 
it lasts, there is a refreshing quality of being unimpeded for those 
who work in or with the Learning Institute. 

A third observation about this new entity is that it finds itself 
occupying an already well filled arena. The Schools of Education in 
the two major state universities, the Department of Education at Duke, 
various divisions of the State Department of Public Instruction, teacher 
training programs in a number of colleges throughout the state, and 
activities under way through the 176 school systems in North Carolina 
are all interested, and have always been, in the improvement of edu- 
cational services in the state. What is more, some of these agencies 
are manned by able, imaginative and wise people with a deep knowl- 
edge of the problems and needs of people in the state of North Caro- 
lina. There is no vacuum of educational leadership or activity. Indeed, 
the State has been a leader in the South in educational innovation 
and in recent years in the improvement of public support for public 
education, How, then, can one justify the creation in North Carolina 
of a comprehensive enterprise engaged in what might be called action 
research for the improvement of the schools? 

Perhaps the answer is that educational activity breeds activity and 
that an organization like LINC would have little opportunity either 
to be created or to prosper in a place where education is less well 
served. It is interesting to observe, also, that the only other state 
which has on its own set up a real pilot group for purposes of ex- 
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if they can, for significant adventures in new realms of curriculum, 
of school organization, of teacher training, of methodology, and the 
like. 


The Problems of an Independent Center of Innovation 


One of the great comforts in which all of us indulge ourselves is 
that of regaling others with the difficulties we face. In doing so, one 
should always maintain the perspective of the opportunity he has and 
thereby avoid making complaints for lack of understanding on the 
part of others. In looking at the problems of LINC it must be recog- 
nized from the beginning that the organization has freedom, financial 
support, and the assistance of powerful elements in the leadership 
community of education in North Carolina. If, with all these advan- 
tages, it fails to realize some of its possibilities, the answer will prob- 
ably lie not just in the problems it confronts but also in the ineptitude 
of its staff. With this sort of perspective and admission of fallibility, 
let's look at some of LINC's difficulties. 

One of the first handicaps a totally new institution has is that 
no one knows what it is. People are accustomed in the educational 
realm to thinking of schools and colleges, to understanding what 
foundations do, to placing in their proper pigeon holes the activities 
of publishing companies and curricular development groups, and 
even to extending their interests to special institutes within the con- 
fines of universities for special educational projects. But when an 
organization comes along which calls itself a “Learning Institute,” 
which is not located at a university, which is supported by a very 
strange combination of private and public funds, and which locates 
its office in a place called the Quail Roost Conference Center (which 
is where LINC is), there is clearly a new animal in the educational 
zoo, and people are suspicious of it. One of the reasons they are sus- 
picious is they don’t know what it is, and one of the problems is that 
it is hard to tell them. . 

Speeches, brochures, TV appearances, public announcements by 
the Board of Trustees, and even extensive publicity generated by the 
Governor's office during the latter months of Terry Sanford's incum- 
bency in North Carolina have produced a vague impression that there 
is a new animal around. But no one is quite sure whether he bites, 
whether he can be used as a beast of burden, and whether he is going 
to be friendly or the opposite in his relationships with the other 
animals in the educational zoo. 

One of the realities about the development of LINC which con- 
tributes to this problem of identity is the fact that it was created by 
top-level people in public and private education agencies; and gen- 
erally speaking, these top-level people went ahead to develop the 
new enterprise without consulting in depth with others. Therefore, 
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students in ways which will help the public schools do a more 
effective job at the junior high school level with those young- 
sters who, although they have potential for learning, have not 
succeeded in school. Supported by grants from the U. S. Office 
of Education, the Carnegie Corporation, and the State of North 
Carolina, the Advancement School is a major center for re- 
search on the problems of the underachiever. 
Plans are well on the way for the development of a large scale 
research enterprise in early childhood education. While the 
Learning Institute is more of an administrative agency in 
these plans than a research agency, it has been useful already 
as a planning center for making possible the activities of uni- 
versity based research personnel. In this sense, it performs 
a sort of catalytic function, which is certainly one of its original 
purposes. 
It has acted as a stimulant to the University of North Carolina 
in bringing about a proposal under the Civil Rights Act for a 
special institute to train teachers to adjust to the problems of 
working for the first time in a desegregated situation. If this 
roposal is successful, as all believe it will be, the University 
of North Carolina and LING, acting jointly, will sponsor one 
of the most interesting teacher training enterprises anywhere 
in the land during the summer of 1965. [Program started in 
June] 
Affiliations are just beginning to be established with school 
systems and with colleges which would like to have the ser- 
vices of an independent organization as they think about im- 
proving their programs. The following quote from a letter from 
the dean of a North Carolina college gives some idea of the 
kinds of appeals which are becoming more frequent in the 


LINC mail. 
We believe that at least one-half of our student body have learning 


problems, many of them springing from the culturally disadvantaged 
backgrounds of the students. Normal college "remedial courses" do not 
appear to be successful, since the need is for the improvement of basic 
skills in reading, writing and reasoning and in the acquiring of new 
attitudes. We would not like to abandon this kind of student as hope- 
lessly lost without having made some genuine and strenuous effort to 
improve skills. 

We are aware that little imaginative work is being done on the 
college level; perhaps because of the feeling that it is too late to help 
students when they have arrived at that level. 

I would like to know whether or not LINC is interested in projects 
in this area and if our situation is the kind in which your institute might 
be helpful. 


| 
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cation. Clearly the existing enterprise run for and manned by middle- 
class people lacks the answers. One way to seek them is to turn some 
of the responsibility for change over to professional innovators in 
institutions like LINC, and to see whether they, by processes of per- 
suasion, can help to cause the change which is so difficult for those 
weighted with tradition to produce. 

Whether or not LINC and other similar organizations can indeed 
make themselves useful is yet to be proved. But in North Carolina 
there is an interesting experiment of which this brief article makes 
mention in terms of possibilities, problems and dimensions. The ex- 
periment is in the viability of an organization devoted to making things 
different from what they are and to making them better. 


Poverty, Social Disintegration 
and Personality! 
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mation available must feel a certain dismay. Clearly his chances of 
helping to alleviate human misery among the poor with the techniques 
he knows are severely limited (18, 29). The rallying cry for the devel- 
opment of new techniques has been heard. However, where in this 
confusing welter of information are the action implications to be 
found and how are implications to be translated into procedures? 

Some of the confusion results from difficulties with language. A 
more fundamental problem, however, has been the failure to experi- 
ment with new conceptual models. Allied with the need for this is 
the need to adapt old conceptual models to the new material available, 
and to the needs of investigators from different scientific disciplines 
who are attempting to communicate with one another. 

In this paper, an attempt will be made to discuss the impact of 
poverty on the individual using some concepts about personality de- 
velopment and functioning as organizing frames of reference. 

This will be done in order to help pull together, in a meaningful 
way, reports in the literature, originating from different areas of scien- 
tific discourse. Additional material will be presented which has arisen 
as a result of the research efforts of a multidisciplinary team of be- 
havioral scientists who belong to the Cornell Program in Social Psy- 
chiatry. Implications for programs which attempt to provide thera- 
peutic services will then be discussed. 

Poverty and Social Disintegration form a part of the title of this 
paper and together they help to define the major social variable with 
which we are concerned. Clearly, there are different ways of being 
poor; the poverty of a university student is not the same as the poverty 
of an inhabitant of a rural slum. The concern in this paper is with the 
individual who lives with those conditions which Leighton has called 
“poverty in the context of social disintegration” (20, 23, 24, 26). The 
characteristics and life style which Leighton describes resemble those 
which Oscar Lewis has collected under the rubric of “the culture of 
poverty,” and encompasses that group whom S. M. Miller has called 
“the unstable poor.” Subsequent references to this group of the poor 
will be to “the disintegrated poor” and, for variety, to the culture of 
poverty. 

Both terms highlight the concept of a pervasive set of life condi- 
tions which include, besides material deprivations, unstable social 
conditions, lack of patterns of leadership and followership, a weak 
and fragmented network of communication, lack of a sense of com- 
munity and a superabundance of hostility both directed at those out- 
side the culture and expressed among the members of the culture 
themselves. 

The other major variable to be considered is the individual. 

The description of a “Modal type” is in many respects antithetical 
to the ethos of psychology and psychological medicine which stress 
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plethora or symptoms—peptic ulcer, eczema and other psychophysio- 
logical reactions; palpitations, sleeplessness, apprehensiveness and 
depression, the hallmarks of psychoneurosis; alcoholism and other 
conditions generally labelled sociopathic (32, 33). 

This is, of course, a partial listing of what falls under the general 
heading of psychopathology, the traditional concern of psychiatry. 

Within the field of psychiatry, there is no unified body of theory 
accounting for the genesis of psychopathology which has found uni- 
versal acceptance. However, most of the "dynamic" interpretations 
are reducible to some common elements. 

The maintenance of a relative psychological equilibrium is felt to 
depend in part on the control of intrapsychic conflict, for which pur- 
Pose a system of defenses is operative. There is also a constant, dy- 
Namic interaction between the intrapsychic state and adaption to ex- 
ternal reality. . 

. Psychopathology is posited to occur when there is a breakdown 
In this system, either as a result of changes within the individual or 
in the reality he faces. The technique of psychotherapy is grounded 
In such a model. p ет 

The disintegrated poor harbor the majority of the commun Б 
PSychopathology. The attempts of community care-givers, including 
Psychiatrists, psychologists and social workers to relieve this situation 
have been discouraging (18, 29). | . 

It is evident that a revision in thinking about psychopathology is 
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9 Concepts of “defensive” and "synthetic" ego functions. The “skills described 
Parallel] the “autonomous” ego functions described by Hartman. Readers who may 
p Interested jn pursuing this topic in greater depth are referred to the works of 
Roe the Cummings, Hartman, and Nunberg cited in the bibliography. D. 
"Poport has also made significant theoretical contributions. 
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through a series of "epigenetic crises" and the resolution of each of 
these is essential for continuing development and integration. Erikson 
gives these epigenetic crises the rather poetic title, The Eight Ages 
of Man. 

Within the culture of poverty, the chances of such satisfactory 
resolution of the epigenetic crises are limited. The following discus- 
sion will illustrate this point, which is not only of theoretical interest 

ut also suggests certain action implications.?: 4 


l. Basic Trust versus Basic Mistrust 


Erikson does not mean to suggest by this title that the infant 

forms sophisticated notions about trust, but rather that he develops 
Some rudimentary sense that his environment is dependable and rela- 
tively consistent. 
. The achievement of a sense of belongingness, of familiarity and 
inner goodness depends heavily upon early human relationships, par- 
ticularly with the mother. A certain continuity and sameness of experi- 
ence must be provided in order to enhance a primitive sense of 
identity, 
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and based on the premise that the "haves" were attempting to take 
away something from the "have nots." 

Recent experimental work has demonstrated that certain animals, 
deprived of significant positive experiences at a crucial time, find it 
difficult to assimilate new experience and show responses which look 
like apathetic withdrawal or fearful aggressiveness if forcibly exposed 
(11). Other such ethological studies substantiate a relationship between 
social ineptness and carly deprivations (15, 16). The parallel tendency 
of the people in Stirling County to lapse into apathy or sullenness in 
а novel situation is striking. It suggests that there is perhaps a pre- 
cursor to those skills we have already considered. It is unclear what 
this may be, but certainly one of the components seems to be the 
ability to discriminate cues, and this may be dependent on critical 
experience. 

One is always tempted to 
described, by the simplest expl 
that a group of low-paid and irregul { 
of the world as being completely unpredictable. However, it has been 
reported that people who have had a stable past are more apt to 
Manage during unexpected situations such as economic Bi pice 
on unemployment than those who have experienced considera e prior 
deprivation. There is a difference 1n attitudes and coping abilities, 
dependent in part upon the early environment (28). 

The utility of Erikson’s developmental scheme becomes apparent 
in helping to explain such observations. It is not a situation alone a 
а combination of past experience, the perception of a situation an 
the situation itself which determines the outcome. 
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2. Autonomy versus Shame ar 
The development of the infant’s locomotor apparatus ushers in a 
Stage of obstinacy and rebelliousness. A battle is waged between the 
child, who senses new capacities in his body and in his social dealings, 

and the frustrating forces in his environment. Е | 
. During this period, the attitude of the extra-familial culture im- 
Pinges forcibly upon the child. The form in which his parents choose 
to discipline and the issues over which they discipline him, reflect the 
towards the matter of self-control versus 


attitude of the larger culture 
“e motoric expr m of impulses. The child's experiences during 
this stage are a powerful determinant of his “self-control” or lack of 


it, as an adult. б 

Patterns of control by others seem to vary predictably with 
Other social variables. In Stirling County, parental disciplinary tech- 
niques in integrated and disintegrated communities were compared. 
t was found that parents in the disintegrated areas were more incon- 
Sistent, used less reasoning and verbalization, relied less on examples 
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“oedipal period” of Classica] Psychoanalysis The child, during lity. 
time, “grows together” and adds new dimensions to his persona? 
Initiative adds to autonomy the 


р а 
R ES а ng an 
"attacking" а task for the Sake of quality of undertaking, planning 
before self-will, m 


: exe 
eing active and on the move, bg 
оё offen than not, inspired acts of defiance or, at 
rate, protested independence, (Erik 


Son, p. 255.) 
Haggstrom, in a sj 


ess 
of the poor. In his sens 


ss” 
aper, points up the magn gd 
erlessness goes beyond our 


gnificant p 
e, this pow 
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eration of lack of autonomy under Stage II. Haggstrom is describing a 
Situation of enforced dependency with little scope to initiate or carry 
through action. Not only is there a failure to instill the confidence, 
hope and skills for future action during childhood socialization but 
there are no social positions provided within which the adult disinte- 
grated poor may act. 

There are differential consequences of this. Because of the greater 
expectation for males to be sources of power in our culture, the con- 
Sequences of powerlessness for lower class men is usually greater than 
that for women. 

There are many homes which are broken and in which the father is 
Physically absent. Even when present, however, burdened as he is 
with a sense of impotence and faced daily with his real powerlessness 
in the society at large, he fails to provide an adequate role model. 

The following ‘incident, involving youths from a disintegrated 
neighborhood, illustrates some important features. An anthropologist 
Was with them acting as a participant observer. 

After many days of montonous, aimless driving from small town 
to small town and back again, the young men banded together to 


attend a dance. 
En route to the dance, the boys noticed a police officer behind us, and 
it was discussed who should take the rap for the liquor if we got caught— 
the consensus being that J. and Z. should claim it as theirs, As we con- 
tinued on our way, with the policeman still behind us, the boys became 
quite nervous, and it was decided we ought to pull in at a filling station 
and let him pass. We pulled in and the policeman followed us. This 
further heightened the anxiety. As we sat wondering what would happen 


next, he spoke briefly to the attendant and then left. 


The group then proceeded to the dance. 
- . as soon as we got to the dance all the liquor was going to be taken 
Out of the car and consumed; there would be none carried back with us 
in any case; At the hall, the liquor was unloaded and taken to the woods, — , 
after the distressful discoverey that nobody had brought a bottle opener. 
Z. went over to a group standing near the hall and came back with an 
individual whom I had not seen before but whom the others seemed 


well acquainted with, who opened all the bottles for them. 


The bese was consumed first, the bottles being frequently passed around 
and chugged hurriedly, then it was time to try the “hard stuff, (the 
wine). There were two bottles of this, and after everyone had sampled 
a little of it, the pop bottles were produced and about half the contents 
of each was either thrown out or hurriedly drunk, then re-filled with 
Wine, Ginger ale was held to be the best because it was “strong and 
Killed the taste of the wine altogether. At length this was consumed, 
and at Z’s suggestion, it was decided that everyone was “feeling good 
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h to go in and have some fun" now. The remaining wine bim 
hidde in ix bushes, and we walked on up to the hall. The noxii M 
M the brief drinking bout was concerned primarily -— b 
liquor and the various mixtures tasted, and frequent arguing mE ч 
had how much of their share of the supply. As we walkec y idi 
the talk was about fighting, C. saying he didn't like to fight = на 
wasn't good but if anyone started anything he would, and J. saying 


started anything he would knock him, but otherwise he would take 
his part. 


Several themes are strikingly evident 
of the group towards their destination—di 
police), the ritual preparation for an unch: 
(the ceremony of beer and wine 
gression and hostility a 
social and sexual ( 
throughout the even 


as we follow the propra 
fficulty with authority (t е 
anelled release of oor 
) and confusion of feeling, d 
ppearing in a situation ordinarily а 
а dance). It is of interest that this conti "ls 
ing. None of the boys actually danced with a £ 

instead the emphasis was on the "fight" a 
"other," who "might want to make troubl 


This behavior, although unintelligble and apparently meaning” 


B ш. 
ases of development, notably II and 


nn, an 

may bring violent retribution on one oe ani: 

not on another, authority comes to be seen as capricious and pur re of 
The life style frequently becomes one of sudden, violent discharg the 
emotions (cf, Gans "Action seekers"), а tendency augmented by 
sense of Powerlessness and frustration. 


4. Industry versus Inferiority 


vide 
All cultures recognize the appearance of this stage and Te pech- 
uction for children in the fundamentals „tensi 5› 
comes Progressively able to handle the u es іп" 
tools and weapons used by adults, At the same time, he becom sens 
085 with others, that is, what Erikson calls а 

of the technological et 


hos” of a culture develops at this time. 
If, however, a child ex 


? n is O 
е .. eXperiences a sense of inadequacy in e dis- 
tools and skills or of his status among his tool partners, he may o the 
couraged from identificatio 


» With them and from entering int 
technology of the larger Culture, 


ializa- 
Ta Ed culture, the school system is the main agency of Soc hool 
tion during this period, As many authors have pointed out, the $0. ih 
system as it now exists, t 
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him, the system within which he is expected to function and his 
fellows. 

Deutsch has emphasized the dangers that accrue. Not only is there 
often too great a gap between the child’s origin and the expectations 
of the school system but he is also allowed to see more of the products 
of a consumer society in school than he is accustomed to. He soon 
learns that these are available to everyone but him. The idea of being 
ап outsider is thus reinforced. 

Due to lack of experience, the child from such a background is 

eficient in verbal skills, has an inadequate concept of time and is 
relatively lacking in the ability to organize and discriminate' the 
nuances of his environment. 

However, the lack of achievement in the school system may be 
grounded upon more than these deficiencies in skills. Cleveland and 

Ongaker have called attention to the "disparagement syndrome’ 
which is so prevalant in the disintegrated areas in Stirling County. 
In Order to avoid the disparagement and ridicule of his fellows, the 
individual may be led to an active renunciation of his capabilities. 

Ог example, a girl in one of these communities attempted to dress 
More attractively; the opinion voiced about her was, “. . . she thinks 

€ sun rises and sets on her ass.” The girl reverted to the more 
Slovenly mod he neighborhood. | " 

Childien do Quy with them the heritage of chronic hostility 
and distrust with which they have grown up. They have grown up 
among adults who avoid each other, indulge in vituperative gossip 
and petty thievery and who make continued reports to the police of 
actual or rumored illegal activities of neighbors (33). It is difficult to 
See how these children could enter easily into cooperative enterprises 
with peers, activities which are essential to the development of a sense 
9f the “technological ethos” of the larger adult society. 

ailure to achieve skills in school results in more than social prob- 
уц, Such as getting and holding jobs. It also has definite mental 
16а] implications. The individual with these deficits feels that he is 

ifferent, His sense of alienation from the larger society is increased 


ase Р 
15 his sense inferiority and despair. 


Identity versus Role Confusion 

whi The youth at puberty experiences two great pressures, both of 
te ich seem to arise almost overnight. On of these is primarily of in- 
al origin and results from hormonal changes; the other is prim- 
Y external and comes from a change in societal attitudes. 
Quest; is phase is often marked by confusion and turmoil. There is a 
latte Oning of values, and an attempt at self-reaffirmation. By the 
ing the rase we mean first that the individual is engaged in ee 

© meaning of an adopted role such as the sexual one. He is also 


ari] 
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i i e sense of continuity between his past and 
IA EE ares obligation to choose an occupation. - 
"s The adolescent has been compared to an immigrant newly een 
in a strange land. He is forced at this point to question 2 en E 
sumptions about ts i ае. to p I In doing this, 

ies heavily upon a fundamenta system of beliefs. — ; 
„>= [m described the manner in which a belief system on 
lend stability to an individual undergoing the process of оен а 
The analogy of the adolescent and the immigrant then high іва у 
of the functions of puberty rites, They often serve to confirm а -— 
ues inculcated during the period of childhood socialization, w ү j^ 
the same time adding the dimension of meaningfulness for adu д ia 
Thus, a core system of values provides a source of stability vh 
potentially disruptive transformation from childhood to adulthooc = 
In the disintegrated areas of Stirling County, preparation, h 
this transition is largely negative. There is no system of beliefs w ч 
proves stable in the face of the testing and scrutinizing 5 > 
characteristic of this period. Instead, a value system which ref > 
that of the larger society is preached by adults, but, upon акаш 
Чоп, is found to be lacking in the sense of commitment necessary 
make it useful. 
The people are nominall 
Sparse. Honesty is held to be 


to discussion 


is 
y religious but church attendance i 


nts’ adventures involving petty thievery. 
penly discussed and initiation to it comes at à 
how of puritanism is also attempted. of 
ith adults who act as models either because 
teal or idealized traits is i 


age groups. These groups pouss 
ubculture with norms and segue 
d elsewhere. The groups in the s 
tterns of leadership and followers i 
ommitment to them. According to t 
groups form “just for fun" and are a 
any norms and values, these seem to 
tion of worthlessness, When asked Е 
group said, “. . . we're Һе no-goo p 
Broup, discussing community servie 
here to Work, couldn't be any good. nS 
about cT groups and their importance pue ет 
largely impressionistic but it is a phenomenon which merits fur 


respondents intervie 
to be shortlived. If 
center about a gen 
identify themselves 


wed, such 
there are 


eral convic 


ee, 
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study. When these adolescents become adults, they enter into the 
patterns of mutual avoidance described among their parents, and 
ise to exist. If one feels that groups have the potential to 
exert a beneficial effect upon malfunctioning personalities, it would 
seem that more attention should be paid to these spontaneously 
formed groups and the possibility of mobilizing them with such a 


goal in mind. 


groups ce: 


6. Intimacy versus Isolation 
Having established his identity, the individual must now move to 
the next phase of development, in which he is willing to fuse this 
identity with another. This is a necessary ingredient for the develop- 
ment of mature heterosexual intimacy, or love. 
The following is the way one of the residents of a disintegrated 
community in Stirling County described his "love affair” with the 


woman who became his wife: 
as peddling fish while working 


І married her. I w 
One time there was à 


I met V. a year before | 
on the farm and I sold some fish to her people. n А 
dance going on and V. asked me to take her there. Instead of going back 


home I took her to my house that night and she stayed with Е s 
week. After that she went back home for a day—but didn’t want to stay 


with her folks so she came back with us and ш азаа 
i nS гешу years hen. (The Interviewer ask 
till I married her. She was tw enty years old 4 en. (The І 
why she didn’t want to stay at home.) She didn't шш rr 
her what she wanted because they had a big family—tots ч 
illustrates а pervasive theme—two 


; ES —— > 
This rather раене "€ for the security denied them dur- 


People who look in their marriages 


i В Е ў .nt is almost inevitable. 
Ing their early years. Disappointment is à j n . 
as always a reticent individual. Since 


The husband in our story W 
his marriage, he has become even more 50. He often seems depressed 
8 1 he never communicates 


and asha is wife and family, but says mmu 
is itera a wie because she would laugh at him. His wife con- 


tinues her search for love and security through a series of extra-mari- 
tal affairs, The openness of her promiscuity serves to make her hus- 
and the butt of community jokes and in this way she punishes him 
for his failure to fulfill her needs. | | m 
There is always the possibility that marriage will prove um 
for handicapped individuals. For the disintegrated poor, however, the 
Choice of à mate is limited and marriages are often contracted not 
through a sense of intimacy and a wish for fusion, but on the basis of 
‘nrealistic hopes and expectations. 
~ ES + 
5 This case history is fictional but based upon several typical 


life histories. 
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7. Generativity versus Stagnation 


The requirements of this stage are: 


ili < 2 ? living. 
1) the ability to make an adequate living "T 4 
5 the abiit to assume the responsibilities of n 
(3) the ability to contribute to the welfare of society at larg 


i > conveniently 
For our purposes, consideration of this stage can be po een ed 
included with that of the following and final one, what Eriks 
called: 


8. Ego Integrity versus Despair m 

5 э TET UP riiv. 

While he confesses an inability to define this stage — : 
Erikson discusses the characteristics of it. Important among these : 


ч 1а 
tegration, a sense of order and iron, 7 ought 
feeling of satisfaction with life, Despair is signified by the th 


m 4 ane 
attempt to start another life and hen 
there is a pervasive fear of death. 


-— ji or- 
A fictitious "life Story" of a man living in a disintegrated neighb 
hood will illustrate some important points.* 


Mr. X. isa fifty-five year 
rural slum, 


dren. 
He lives in a shabby shack with his second wife and four d 
With little discomfiture; Mr. X. reports he has not worked for к. he 
ten years because he su an ulcer, his heart pounds wher 


Y -orious 
old man living in a rather notori 


ffers from 


dren with several diffe 


: on 
Tent women with whom he lived in comm 
law arrangements, - 

Schooling held little attraction for Mr X., who began working 
and off in the Woods at 


ause 
age seven, “Tt was nice in the woods outs 
no one bothered you there.” He finally left school when he was i 
ago, employment began to be irregular an 


e. 

è This is a paraphrase of what Dai has to sa about this developmental aps 

Dai has contributed а model of personality га бен | which at times S add 

Erikson's and is at times complementary to it. Dai’s contribution evolved 

pendently of Erikson, which makes the similarities even more striking. — Jt is 
7 This is, in reality, 4 Condensation of several “typical” histories. 


У nty- 
"typical" without being true of any one individua] known to us in Stirling Cou 
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was about that time he noticed pains in his stomach which were later 
diagnosed as a peptic ulcer. 

There was a short period when he worked at “winching” but then 
the boats stopped coming. The once-bustling harbor in town is now 
largely deserted. 
a " This history, not an unusual one for the region, illustrates how 

Despair” may come about as a result of multiple interactions be- 
tween psychopathology, personality traits and a lack of skills with 
which to participate in a changing society. 
Mr. X.’s symptoms began when the limited skills he had were no 

longer marketable. This forced him into a dependant stance, one 
which is difficult for him to tolerate because of early life experiences. 
lis resultant psychopathology intensifies his social inadequacies, so 
that he runs up bills he cannot pay. This, in turn, contributes to his 
Teputation as a “bum” so that individuals and agencies who might be 
interested in involving him in job retraining, etc. look elsewhere for 
cases with “better motivation.” The Һу ochondriacal concern with, 
and elaboration of his symptoms is doubtless the attempt of a man in 
€spair to legitimize his present status. “I cant work and I s ied 
good father,” he says but the reason quickly follows, „165 
Cause Гуе been sick all these years. 


Discussion 


The discussion to this p 

has СУХ athological In 
as stressed the negative and the рат gica d 
| at the noxious челове and resultant patterns described are so 


гер” i vem that there is nothing for 
еер” as to be ineradicable. It might seem th: e 1g 1o 
55 to do but join the poor in “despair over this condition. There are 


indicat; | 
Ndications, however, that this need not be so 


] Experience with a 


oint, as in most psychiatric presentations, 
i deed, it might seem 


Disintegrated Commu- 
Summary of the Cornel g 


y nity in Stirling Countt isi 
ў — in Social Psychiatry selected a disin- 


In 194: 1] grou ДЫ 
| : 9, the Cornell oE e i ‘sation. The 118 people living 
porated community for intensive investigation о АА p xa на 


sd ане ета ла oy s oe were “the last to be 
anu i ation as V í 
vo sedis i » The educational level was nominally 


‘red and the first to be fired. lly as А neither 


dh а dults who actua 

nd 5th e were 8 adults w oa e 
| Tead nor E ада Бш = a high prevalence of broken marriages, 
pont pets t. It did not really represent 


nte "i s Н (>! x. 
‘parental strife and child neglect. 10 ce ir ae 


Ommu; А $ 
іа Unity but a nei hborhood in w ‘ations Of 
їп ет, neig formal organizations 
ence itv. There were no 10 t 
and hostility though espoused as good, was no 


Brou S 
шеди d church attendance, al 


aJ 
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The disintegrated character of the social organization was patte 
by prevailing values and sentiments . . . there were strong sentimen = 
self-disparagement, mistrust of each other and mistrust. of outside $i 
especially those in positions of authority. Work was regarded as virtue 
less, a necessary evil to be avoided when possible; and the people зев 
little permeated with ideas of foresight and planning. The future was 
thought to be uncontrollable and most people felt that the best thing to 


do with a dollar was to spend it at once, for only in that way could one 
be assured of getting full use o£ it (24). 


À mental health survey in 1952 revealed that, together with een 
lack of skills and these damaging attitudes, the people suffered a hig? 
prevalence of psychiatric symptoms such as depression, anxiety € 
psychosomatic complaints. The prevalence of these symptoms was 
much higher than in the "integrated" communities studied." 

The result was a vicious Spiral in which the lack of skills, the 
sentiments and the psychopathology militated against satisfactory 1 
teractions with each other and against effective interdigitation with 
the larger society. Their poor performance at schools, jobs, etc. vi 

Ў Surrounding communities that this was 
collection of inferior people. Rejection by the larger society in turn 
Ог ommunity members’ feelings of apathy pos 
Suspiciousness and thus the self-perpetuating spiral continued in ! 


"sp T, it seems that cultur: lisin 
mmunity’s economi initi > фан 
tegration (24. 33]. nomic base initiated the trend towards 
те m i resurvey revealed that a change had taken place. т а 
пі s fuia community, as measured by social science tec t 
pred this hee Significantly, and in an upward direction. P s 
ievel oE ДЫ, пе at a sociocultural level, there were changes at iyd 
disorders жаң ividua], The prevalence rate of impairing psychiat 
heces: vds 5 р Considerably lower. Other communities whic 
so in 1962 showed gg tie of original survey (1952) and remain’? 
isin disorder comparable shift in the prevalence of psy¢ 


2. The Process of Community, Change 
tees pee О" ates 9f the process of community change has 

Pp › 33). Some Salient features should be repeate 
here, however, es shou 


8 Prevalence figures were obtai е 

: п ained by m іу sample surv 
ofa whole county, with greater intensity A peel це а Реон, san йе ы 
and disintegrated communities, Ping in representa 


v 
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"E. man in charge af adult education for the region, became in- 
ed in community development. His focus for intervention made 
use of real knowledge about the area and was happily selected. His 
program recognized the principle type of existing organization that 
there was, namely a loose pattern of visiting among the women in the 
community. Entertainment was offered (movies in the schoolhouse) 
which, at first, were attended in the main by the women. This proved 
to be sufficiently attractive that other community members began to 
come. Then, gradually, the development process was placed in the 
hands of the community. Their first task was to raise money to wire 
the schoolhouse in order that the movies would continue and develop 


into an educational program. he effort was successful. The result 
ble reward plus the beginning of com- 


munity cooperation for a public purpose. 

mely the promotion of group activity, 
d the consolidation of the loose or- 
f schooling for the 
tcome of this was the development 
solidated school 
of the region. This meant transportation by daily bus for all children 
above sixth grade to the consolidated 


away where the educatio 
and the way clear for going on through high scho 
increase in taxes for people 
district, The taxpayers of cours r 
ever, had the people from the disintegrated focus community ap- 
peared at district meetings where school questions were decided and 
therefore they had never u$ *. potential power as voters. Now, 
despite continuing apathy and resistance, those in favor of admission 
Stimulated enough of an attendance from the neighborhood to vote 
the measure through. | 
The emphasis of this development program was, and is, on the 
evelopment of skills (employable skills, skills in organization, etc. ). 
b e alleviation of impairing psychiatric symptoms was à fortuitous 
Y-product. 


ol. It also meant an 


from other communities in the school 


ч. Community Development: Mental Health Implications 
Furthe +. ig of course necessary to determine, for example, 
the direct poen M of the 1952 and 1962 samples. However, 
рос on this experience, some preliminary 
сүс implications for community mental health 

e has been а developing inter 


mu In recent years, ther 
nity mental health.” Under this banner, many program. 


dev; 
€vised and instituted. 


est in "com- 
s have been 
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s have ssed the need to 
The less imaginative ied es eoo Pei А Bar The 
i е is ore К a a à 
рм ye аек that the services they seek e 
ШЕШ Сә to those who are at least in need of help. Among wes 
Le dal it is those who are closest to being middle € 
ше апа outlook who find their Way to patient — uu 
health clinics. However, there is always a large "€ M "rera 
chiatry cannot reach, For these people, we have deve oped a 


onsists of such labels as “hard care prob 
Ж "inadequate motivation," z me 
lems” and “in qu " approach is am example of a surda 
aginative approach to this problem. This calls for the delinea nity 
isk and the mobilization of г he 
ises. Psychiatrists act as consultants ү 
care-givers, who in turn impart help when it is needed and at p o^ 
When people are particularly pen to outside aid, For people inueni 
tegrated communities тау occur with bewildering freq 
hence the need for such sery;. 


m jsy- 
ingenious variation of SS) t 
chiatric techniques, There is а fundamental difficulty in p MM 
ева disintegrated communities, without some further con 
ations, 


ы sua y 
group. Even worse, they ee 
avoid and are Suspicious of community agencies, particularly 
these are introduced de novo, 


use of environiental r 
ities, is community so to- 
a a eadership, followership and acting е 
Eether in Concert are not developed, individuals will remain «n of 
confines of 4 Cycle which includes increased risk of crisis, а lac ven 
agencies to dea] With crisis and an inability to effectively utilize е 
those resources which are available, 
is would su 


А BBest that, before intro 
ties, the leve] of c i 
instances, it ma 


ili- 
ducing mental health poen 
ommunj evelopment should be assessed. In e the 
y be Necessary to attack the latter problem befor 
| sts 
he experience of the Cornell program SUE 
that community social Organization may in itself = therapeu 


This Tequires further Study, 


sonable, - 
Community development fosters interaction, Interaction а 

sentiments among People ang ese are usually solidary pay ee А 

(6). In view of the discussion of difficulties inherited from Stag 


геа” 
but some considerations seem 


г 
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t the type of interaction is character- 


it is important to point out tha 
ility without intense 


ized, at least in the beginning phases, by sociab: 
obligation. These types of peer relationships are often therapeutic, in 
a broad sense and may, indeed be easier to tolerate than the kind of 
d in traditional psychotherapy which rests on а 
he person with problems in the area of trust, 
peer relationships may be less threatening and more supportive than 
a patient-therapist one, with its subtleties of superordinate-subordi- 
nate positions and implied dependence (6). This also suggests that 
peer relationships are less complex and therefore may be easier to 
deal with. 

In addition to a new ability to receive support from group rela- 
lionships, one can imagine the tremendous boost in self-esteem these 
people must have experienced in being able to exert some control 
over their own and their children's destinies, with regard to the school 

cess possible in spite of opposition 


question. Group action made suc : 
from the surrounding areas. There have been other reports in the 
c hen aggression can find an outlet in 


literature which indicate that, w ; i 1 
à socially constructive form, there is a corresponding drop in anti- 
social activities (31). Thus, the problems left over from Stages П and 
ПІ may find a partial solution in the fostering of group activities 
Posh promote a sense of power and initiative, and which can be 
harnessed in a constructive manner. : 

vm IV. apes of Industry, suggests peel i А Ша 
story of our disintegrated community. After their admission лу һе 
consolidated school system, the children from the disintegrate ge 
were easily picked out by their manners, habits m go a en 
months later, at a general assembly, the principa! О the school no 


ticed th: "en children seemed to be absent. Assuming that they had 
bac these hik ant about them. He learned that they 


drop sed out, he asked an assist c 
were still present but now had blended so successfully with the other 


children that they were no longer conspicuous. | 
It should bus noted that this was а consolidated school in a rural 


area and therefore the Дар between the "top" and "bottom" of the 
Social echelon was not (00 great. There was really a continuum и 
resented, with the children from the focus area falling at the low "p 
OF this, Leighton points out that change is therefore possible, but i 
must be gradual and it must seem attainable, The children in E 
Stance were presented with an adequate range of transitional modes 


whom the Jate (24). 
could emulate "n А 
It Gar become a truism that education is necessary for effective 


Participation in a changi In addition to the practical ben- 


T of education, one $ 
it may have on feeling 
Programs of communi 


relationship implie 
parent-child model. For t 


ty development are 
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Poverty and Dependency: Some 
Selected Characteristics" 


M. Elaine Burgess 


Introduction 
nt of research concerns, as Robert Merton has 
nse to social, economic, and polit- 


The developme 
influential groups in the society." 


qms frequently reflects a respo 
The eeds “as these are defined by ent u 
— Pn of sociology over the years is illustrative. of the fact that 
ar y perceived social problems tend to generate their own empirical 

саз of specilization, their own nt of research grants, pro- 


" compleme 
E ams, or centers of investigation (12). Heavy emphasis on medical 
nd educational sociology—tw? fallen heir to con- 


sid fields which have 
> erable government financing as the result of perceived social (not 
Sociological) needs—is a case in 


point (19, p. 465). Current interest 
Ае: А е 4 
П sociological studies of low-income areas is 


f , perhaps, the latest mani- 
Ets 

Station of this phenomenon. 

sti To be sure, poverty and its concomitant problems have been a 
Stimulus to sociological inquiry through the years. The influx of immi- 
і t of the depression 


г; : А 
EM groups into the slums of America, the impact o! 7 i 
ars upon our social structure, and lower class deviant” behavior are 


well documented. Now, once again, We are alerted to the fact that 
ere are impoverished in our midst, that scientific and technologic 


advance have produced an “affluent” society for many, but have also 
Teated or accentuated stress for growing numbers of the citizenry. 
There can be no doubt that potential mischief derives from the 


LI 
on materials pres 


This paper draws жей 
meetings, Atlanta, Georgia and is ased on researc 
SS for ‘Research in cance of the University of Y: 

descriptive and evaluative р ne on behalf o! the 


merj KM 
ican Public Welfare Association, п ) 
orted in: M. Elaine Burgess à 


опаа, 
Pre ation, 1960-63 Findings аге 16 
Subs: An American Dependency hier (Chicago: APWA, 1963). 
tis; Went and ongoing research have been provided by the Research and 518° 
tion. The author is indebted to Harriet 
aniel O. Price for 


les Divisi SN 
Division, Social Security v peel АШЫ S D 
critical comments, 


* \upfe : 
Maki Pferer for her suggestions ал 
Ing data euis rom his phase of the current project. 
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fact that we often wait until “perceived needs’ 
grants before embarking on wide-s 
definition, is ex post facto. Many 


' bring forth extensive 
cale research—research, which by 
areas of sociological significance, 
lacking funds, may long be neglected. Furthermore, the fart Tet ud 
have focused attention primarily upon the orderly processes of - 
tems "in equilibrium," upon the maintenance of existing doen 
and means for insuring their smooth functioning, has had the = 
necessary but real effect of distracting interest from intrinsic soui ы 
of conflict and change. Failure to develop research and theory in th 


field of social change has narrowed our perceptions and our айу 
to predict the kind of phenomenon with which we are now so acutely 
concerned (14; 18, р. 310). Until 


lower class" has moved littl 


t Americ x 
proach which hax ds Paper shall discuss some findings of one af 


г Research in Social Science of the pd 
ndertook a national study of Aid to lent 
renamed Aid to Families with € 3 d 
: ; ‘ en this Program was established in 1935, З 

basic force disrup ng family life was defined essentially in financia 


seep deprived ре 


was formulated it 


55 Of earlier years, By 1960 when this study 
reflected оу 


^ ives 
rae ver, that the program objecti 
ct ersimplifieg Solutions for the i now facing suc? 
families, In fact, data show in dr 
dards, even the financi 


ur milli ere 
has been a noticeabl math pend upon ADC (20). Th 


ite 
e number of urban and nonwhi 


9n persons de 
le Stowth in th 


1 For the sake of Convenience ang 
the paper when oe to th 


t 
brevity “ADC” will be used throughou 
the initial data were ра 


x ter 
ered © Program, Since the name change occurred af 
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авио аа a families on ADC has con- 
орн мча ер s^ y December 1960 there was 
"ee Pede ase in the number of ADC families, although the 

al increase in families in the general population was just over 16 
раг cent. These shifts reflect important permutations in the American 
scene that have left their impact on enlarging numbers of families 
within and without the ADC program. Many of these cases represent 
individual or family disorganization. Between 65 and 70 per cent of 
all ADC families are now dependent because of divorce, separation, 
desertion, unmarried parenthood, or imprisonment of the father. Un- 
employment of father underlies many of these factors. Others are 
caught up in community disorganization, as well. They live in neigh- 
borhood slums, communities, Ог regions where the environment limits 
Opportunities and perpetuates handicaps (6; 


91). A majority suffer 
from cultural deprivation, anomie, Or alienation. Cut off from the 


Mainstream of intellectual, political, social and economic life, they 
live on the fringes of society; lacking verbal facility or participation 
ща predominately middle-class culture they become psychologically, 
as well as socially and economically, underprivileged. Low self-esteem 
and minimal motivation result and are passed on to the next generation 
(10; 11; 16). That the patterns of their lives are not too unlike unto. 

numbers of other families who are not, for various reasons, receiving 
Public assistance makes information about them all the more val- 


uable (1; 3). 


Method of Data Collection 
onducted from October 


The initi ase of this research was C с 
ita pe oE were interested not only in the 


1960 t га 
o December 1962. Because we we [ 
Structure and functioning of these families, but in the effects of ADC 
п an assiste ation over time, а sa 
used,? gested Deane closed during one of the first three months of 
1961 was selected by 42 participating states 


ia. The sa “Ded a total of 3,658 white ( — 
rom thoes, and ne ga ered for 17,175 children. Extensive 


ata were H Я 

obtained throug i 
E departments of welfa The information Festa een 
and diachronic. Following d evaluative phase, 
Boing Ti К d to e i é 

sear ttempte ае— 4 

т i significant for predicting an end to, or a contin 
"P Vere 
2 For a detailed discussion 0 


amplin| dure, sample bias, 
f methodology, POP see: Burgess and Price, An 
ive data on closed ADC cases 


and the soci istics of the 

he socio-economic charac eristics O! 

x i tive 

for ic Dependenc Challenge; op. eit dwell and raymond F, бо, penne 


iti w don хауз 
Citizens ДЕ Дене ЙЫ Public Welfare Association, 
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aps 
uance of, the poverty-dependency syndrome. Although major ga] 
remain in this stage of inquiry, pertinent data are available. 


Summary of Sample Characteristics 


A summary of the ѕосіо-е 
furnishes general insights, O 


(68 per cent of the white and 90 per cent of the Negro sqm 
Compared with the population of states from which the sample ca S 
there was a disproportionate number of urban and Negro cases in > 
sample. (Table 1) The median ADC family size was 4.3 in — E 
3.3 persons per family for the Country. The mean number of chilc с" 
was 3.2; 65 €n were under 11 ycars of age. f 
nine-tenths of the families the mother was the homemaker. Two out e 

ee families had no husband or father in the home at the end of the 


umber of absent spouses was considerably 
d during the ADC period. Three-fifths e 
veen 25 and 44 years of age. The "wa cal 

born out of wedlock since 1950) represented a relati 
increase of 95 


„gall 
i ; 4» per cent, Nevertheless. 81 per cent were born to legally 
married ( including lega] common-law) parents. 


wo types of major crises resulti 
ases: desertion 


, al as 
as twice as prevalent for rura 


sidered “socially unacceptable s А 
» unmarried parenthood, and ранага 
2 per cent of the white and 70 E hich 
ВТО Cases, (Table 9 Aside from the “crisis situation” W - a- 
> а problem Specific data concerning family disor gn - 
BEDS "^ tor 49 pro lems in the areas of behavior, health, ing 
, mics, and ousing, The mean number of handicapP 
problems per family duri | 


үөр. and mo “У Payments by state agencies were d 
“aay sess than those deemed -sential for families in the gene! 
population, According to 1969 epartment of Labor estimates. 2 
urban family of three (and PSP went of ans sammle wes urban. 
needed 4 minimum of $373 а month to live пий аву, The media 
monthly income for the ADC Sample (with a median family size ? 


О 
? The median size assistance gy йы family wh s 
he family nd the sa es, way Se Бр оГ those within the family v 
the family and the assistance Broup Were one and the same 
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White Negro 

Urban Rural Urban Rural 
сапер 100.0 100.0 100.0 o 
Father deceased 3.6 5.6 41 s 
Mother deceased 0.5 Ly 1.7 aan 
Father deserted famil 214 12.0 25.6 Er 
Mother deserted family 0.7 1 1.7 52 
Father incapacitated 28.9 49.0 15.0 30:0 
Mother incapacitated 3.5 3.3 3.0 37 
Parents legally Separated 2.6 1.2 1.0 04 
Separated without court decree 7.9 3.1 8:5 3.6 
Parents divorced 9.4 5.0 2.4 07 
Mother unmarried 6.9 44 20.7 10.9 
Father in penal institution 9.9 10.3 10.2 10.5 
Father in other institution р | 


( mental, TB) 
Other 


MPLE FaMiLIES BY INCOME FOR URBAN AND 


Runar, AREAS AND Race 
1 All 

ons Cases Urban Rural White Negro 
Number 5398 1740 
All Incomes: payne 3944 1444 3658 D 
Less than $49 ^ «€ "s 100.0 100.0 1904 
ERG 57 ш 75 52 65 
up to $80 y A 9.6 
Юю» — b о ш 5 35 
up to 12. T ч yj 12.6 
бао зе 0 la HS еә Bà — Mi 
«e ub E EN 12.7 133 1L5 12.9 12.3 
$160 up to $200 16.6 18.0 i 129 155 
$200 up to $240 91 : 0 . 67 

$240 and above 6 10.0 6.7 10.3 


ian i T 73 | | 50 
— iem “S294 $138.68 suádi $13677 $12512 
4.3) was only $1334 


were secured wa) р. E red 2 ү the sample month from yer a 
А al, over two-thirds of the families 
yearly incomes of less than $1,920, while only 93 per cent of а 
* The median monthly ; n ian 
monthly budgeted requirement cop ir family vis $13 less bn bero 
pay families only а Proportion of the budget z state agencies, since m 


ч : eded- 
e median monthly assistance " Tequirement set forth as ne 


9, ]ess 
than the median total monthly as p ae Was (P1, or кА bes on 
ADC as a source of income, supplements jAcumnilies not relying 


М 4 е 
kind—free rent, food, etc, were available коң OASDI, earnings, and incom 
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families in the United States had income of less than $4,000 in 1960— 
and these families were considered at or below the poverty level by 
many governmental standards (15). (Table 4) Even with the recent 
revision of the Federal Government's yardstick for the economically 
poor—as announced by Sargent Shriver—of an annual income of 
$3,130 for a family of four, most ADC families remain far below this. 

A large proportion of ADC families were living in critically over- 
crowded and sub-standard housing. The median number of persons 
per room was almost twice that found for the country as a whole. 
The proportion of ADC families having basic household appliances, 
running water, or toilet facilities was well below the national average, 
and many rural and Negro homes had none of these. Thus, when com- 
pared to families in the general population, a vast number of ADC 
families do not approach the standard of living necessary for minimal 
health and decency. With financial help, many remain at the lowest 
levels of poverty. Such findings raise serious questions about a program 
designed to aid families live in “a normal, healthful environment 


through financial assistance. 
The Poverty-Dependency Syndrome: Some 
Cautionary Signs 

What is the future for families such as these? Can they realize 


permanent independence, or are they in ein ace = 
tional deprivation and public dependency? The following data p 


Some cautionary signs. 
Case Closings 
as comprised of closed cases, one might 
d achieved independence. By looking at 
se families received ADC—one and = 
alf years—one might further postulate that it hs a ve d ets 
term program for most families, providing the post hat g ee 
back into the mainstream of society. This is certainly Tp Ae 
Cases (23).5 But a clo tion of the data revea À at E 
suppositions are not nec anted. More than T pr ine 
of the sample received assistance for two or more Saade p Ec 
or five or more years, and M or 5 


years. Mor ly two- 

+ еоуег nearly 3 35 

Opened and closed one or more times prior to the cu 
ince one is never certain when a case 1s closed fo 
—— 


Length of Dependency and 


Because the sample w 
conclude that the families ha 
the median length of time the 


that in urban 
be considered 


time authority in this area, estimates 
blems so that 


er cent of the ADC families can 
al and socially disorganizing pro 
te solution. 


с 5 Kermit Т. Wiltse, а long 
Centers, at least, only 15 to 20 р 
Casonably free of pressing person: 
Monetary support is a fairly adequa 
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= assume that many of the families will return to ADC, other assist- 
° programs, or do without.” Keeping in mind the low income 
equirement set for ADC families, this assumption becomes more 
plausible when we note that 30 per cent of the white and 44 per cent 
of the Negro families had their cases closed “while still in financial 
need" by agency evaluation, because they no longer qualified for aid. 
Moreover, two-fifths of the white and one-half of the Negro families 
themselves felt that they did not have sufficient income at the time of 
closing “to get by.” 

If we could spot in advance families which are potentially long 
term cases, chronically dependent cases, or cases which are likely to 
be left destitute when they no longer qualify for aid and—by imagi- 
native rehabilitative efforts—spare them from continued impoverish- 
ment, the long run gains would be indisputable. Work now in progress 
to isolate the more important variables for predicting such cases is 


revealing. 
Length of Case. L 
holding family size const 


arge families tend to be long term cases. By 
ant in order to see the effects of other vari- 
ables, we find education to be the variable most associated 
with length of case for white families. Cases with poorly educated 


mothers tend to be longer and cases with better educated mothers tend 
r is also associated 


to be shorter. Among Negroes; e er | 3 
with length of case, but not to the extent that it is among whites. 
Negro mothers with no education an 


grade education tend to have shorter than average 
others have cases longer than average. Also among Negroes, the effects 


are greater in urban than in rural areas, although the reverse is true 


for whites. These relationships seem 
are considered jointly with e ucation, 
| Те spill in Need. In general, education of mother 


. Case Closed Whi vee 
is also the best variable for predicting whether о 
while "still in need." The more education the mother has the more 

d at closing. Regardless of race 


likely that the case will not be in nee | 
or residence, smaller families In which the mother has nine or morg 
: » 


years schooling have 4 better than even chance of not being "in nee 
at closing; large families in which the mother has more than а th 
grade education are not likely to be in need when the case 15 closed. 
large family makes for a longer case without 
interaction with education of mother, but when a large family case 
does close, even the well educated mothers seem succes 


In securi т aid from older children. 
adag Ялалов P the adult behavior problems ex 
cuity, aban- 


The presence of n e acu 
amined in the study—child neglect, illegitimacy, promis 
onment, marital conflict, drinking, criminal behavior—seems to in- 
Crease the likelihood that the case will be in need when closed. 
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supports assertions that many of these are multi-problem gcc m 
are less likely to achieve economic stability than are those with fe 
socio-psychological problems (3; 7; 8; 23), т 
Number of Closings. The association between number of c osings 
and other variables is attenuated because anv case that has closed may 
reopen; to classify cases by number of closings is not ern a 
classify them as similar type cases. With this cautionary note, it e: 
been found that for Whites the Presence of certain adult behavior 


problems (e.g. promiscuity, prostitution, marita] conflict) is most 
predictive of several o ; 


‚ this association holds ev 
other variables, but 


€n when considered jointly with 
nderway to substantiate this. 
blems are associated with repeated clos- 
ings among Negroes the level of association is usually low. Indications 
ems among Negroes are өк t 
| are Just as useful їп predicting the numbe 
of closings, For e ‚ the occupation of mother is more closely 
associated with number of Closings than jt is among whites. Perhaps 
a greater Proportion of Negro dependence stems from disadvantaged 
Socio-economic status, while 4 éreater proportion of white dependence 
“motional barriers Data in other Phases of research 
suggest that this may þe so } 


T. es these observar; e, they illustrate the kinds 
th 8 nd and аге interrelated with other information 
S4thered, Let us be more Specific, 


he asso 1 М + ] oc- 
. А SOC - anc 
cupation in the Case of lation between education ( 


e А 1 aid, 
let us ex mine th - 2херто families) and need for financia 

d ch. He Big educational and occupational] rience of adults 
and children їп the Pational experien 


had eight or fewer зе оа Nearly 90 per cent of the homemakers 


i f 
them had not finished hio, Pre (Table о) Almost four-fifths O 


5 5 00]. а skills 
-. у. 2t Were, or c uld : ted fà per r3 About 
per cent of the mothers haq Physica] limitations A^ might restrict 


d 
: еге Сопсе А 4 ice, an 
farm labor on ation, | ma pi "i с were 

uting to the sy were 
= ort of the famil , earnings 
limited. Seven Out of ten homemakey. were not employed before or 
neg aa Bae pes р eriod, either €cause of children requiriD 8 
ook a cae : orsi, or physica] Ог mental limitations. a! 
nificantly more Negro than White mothers were in the labor forc 
and working, at lower levels and with fewer skills 
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aside from psychological 
hem from becoming self-supportive. 
n in the sample? The hope 
barriers of their parents. | 
The educational and occupational Prognosis for ADC mms 
discouraging. Since 1950 no significant Progress has been made. ze 
tween the ages of 7 and 13 they were enrolled in school at about the 


1 Tom age 14 on the proportion 
ional retardation is more than 
aged 14 to 17 than it is for the same 
e. Over 22 per cent of the “pie 
were educationally retarded, compared to 10 n 

population of this age (22). Of all children in the 


children 14 to 17 
cent from the tota] 


TAB 
PERCENTAGE Dr LE 6 


STRIBUTION oF Persons AcE 18-24 ror Uire Graves 
POPULATION, 1959, лмр ADC SAMPLE, py Ніснеѕт Grapes or S aHOOL 


OMPLETED 


Highest grade completed 


United States population? ADC sample 

Total 1003 
None -- 0 
lto4 4 К. 
8 year 5.0 12.8 
Tum 68 11.7 
12 yee 24.9 42.7 
12 years ; 47 

9.1 


Mul a ч T over, more than three-fourths had not completed 
operei to 38 per cent y ш, 70 ion ent häd not Ж 

КР OF this age grou in the United States. 

> : 9: motivati t, lac 
cng te a ed Ki qmd megan, ask 
among the factors volved, Marriage and pregnancy played a sig 
nificant p art in female dropouts, Although more males than females: 
9 The children’s Sample incluq 


ivi A ildren 
receiving assistance who have liveg With tha n brother p ur e AD 
period, while under 18 years Of age, and are n4 2 mais ime doring Wee rho 
program. The age range for ADC Children in the sa eer e ee " 
40. Only 2.6 Der cent of this Тоир ha Continued cii tion or training beyon® 
high School (including Vocational ог trade Schools) Быны оң er cent of those 
age 18-45 in the genera] population had gone on to Sk a per бсо E The 
figure for the general Population does Not include vocations} or trade schools. 
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us Negroes than whites left school to help support the family, 
ibas bs ae many dropouts gave this as reason for leaving in 1960 

Pu 50 (2, p. 106; 4, pp. 109-111). 

МЕ om analyses of dropouts between the ages of 12 and 39 
Fol anu he Lis сеу between thess and other findings.’ 
Neate а 3e, d gardless o sex, race, or rural-urban residence leaving 

hool was significantly associated with: cases closed while still in 
financial need: families whose major crisis was a broken home (9); 
amilies with homemakers of limited education; and presence of 
Various behavioral problems during the ADC period. 

ADC children in the labor force were concentrated in the lower 
occupational levels, and only 33 per cent were working full time. 
Those who finished high school and had the highest status occupations 
had the greatest proportion of full time workers. Of the school drop- 
Outs, those who left to enter the armed forces were most likely to be 
Working full time. Although early adult occupational and employment 
Status is not the most reliable indicator of economic status in later 
life, we do know that with the decrease in unskilled jobs and the 
Merease in competition for technical and skilled occupations, too 
Many of these children are, or will be, ill equipped to compete in the 
abor market, Many are in danger of becoming part of the chronically 
or permanently unemployed, thus repeating present family patterns. 


Adult Behavioral Problems and Illegitimacy 
es with a variety of socio-economic 


ped by interrelated emotional and 


ehavioral problems. Such problems are not unique to the lower 


Class, ive ds social and psychological difficulties 
pi дерес ou nee p often, skilled professional help 


Which b 3 

А ecome magnified because, ; 5 

15 not available Elus noted the relationship between the presence 

9f various behavioral problems and such things as chronic dependency, 

Continued financial need, and high school dropout rates. Adult and 
re : the most frequent health 


child i ; 7 among 
emotional disorders Were į L3 \ 
al a he families had some kind of adult 


dificul i "half of € 
behavior reoblom during И АРС period. It was found that improve- 
Ment in family problems during ADC was not achieved for a majority 
the families involved, and that the length of time on ADC or the 
Number of casework contacts showed little consistent relationship 
ermore, a significant underestimation 


«improv furth 
ement. There was, TUT 

of roblems faced by these families on the part of the caseworkers 

8 


(4; 23) 


It is no surprise that famili 
Pressures will also be handicap 


race, and residence, (i6. 


A i by sex 
Whi uns were made for eight subgroups by S9» s i 
mal urban male white rural als, сїс.). Nearly 55 per cent of this group were 
e, » BY à 

per cent were white, and 67 per cent were urban sm fos 


Or a discussion of the underestimation of the number of s 
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-er class 
no means confined to ain 
is known about the puhia for 

program has come under рыз агт to 
"encouraging" illegitimacy many of the same factors ана remains to 
illegitimacy rate. Nevertheless, рш теаїей БУ 
milies аге to overcome the handicaps d о 
n current research. using presence or a pec е, 
y as the dependent v: 
ctors discussed. water the 
lower the education of mother the a some- 
gitimacy, For Negroes this сабрана Wa making 
what random and Work on adjusted effects is needed be mu 
sound conclusions, For bot racial groups, however, the 


‘dren 
"legitimate childre 
el the more likely there are to be a also 
in the family, The 4 sence of special homemaker skills 
significantly related to i] 


othe 

legitimacy for both groups. Nego DC were 
d secured Some type of employment during id not see 
have illegitimate children than those who is will be 
ployment. The Teverse was true for whites. effects 0 
of value to See if racia] differences Temain after the joint 
е been accounted for, lock pirths 
For white families the relationship between out of wed a signi 
and number of sings moves in a neat pattern from imber О 
cantly пе significantly positive association as the p ain 
closings Increases, For Negroes no Such pattern exists. | a with 

> the longer the length of case the greater the associa ter ter 
illegitimacy, The Teverse was found for Negroes, with shor m ca 
pases more likely +, have illegitimate children and longer tomplecting 
less likely to have them, Some of this racial difference may be Howeve® 
bias in the Operation of ADC at local and state levels. hite case 
illegitimacy was far more apt to exist for both Negro and w Љећамі : 
closed “while Still in need.” The Presence of adult and che itimat? 
problems also increases the likelihood that there will be illeg 
children in the home, 


еп” 
i i ; in опе £64. 
Deprived person; With a background of illegitimacy 3 Por bot 
eration seem more likely to Tepeat this behavior in the next. | 
it» PP’ сей 
logical problems faced by these families see; Burgess and Price, op. familles p 
154. Kermit Wiltse Suggests that from 48 to 53 per cent of ADC t 33 per they 
a number of supportive Services, beyond financial aid, and that ahont nd if 
need extensive and intensive help from а great many professional se 
are ever to become self-sufficient. 
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еее а positive and significant. relationship was found between 
oi e у n the home and families in which and mother and/or her 
nb sar been illegitimate. A third dimension is provided by 
nie" ps children between ages 13-20 plus listed as “pregnant drop- 
theme үз school (5; 9; 17). Of this group, over 95 per cent had 
ihe Ea e been born out of wedlock, in contrast to 19 per cent of 
birth al children's sample. An even greater disparity existed between 
Meis status of pregnant dropouts and female non-dropouts of the 
Whe age range.'^ These differences existed. for both racial groups. 
hai n compared to the total sample, fewer of these children had their 
md mother as homemaker. A greater proportion of these girls—Negro 
ое from homes in which: the case had been closed 
а. than once; the case had been a long term onc: the mother had 
di finished high school; the homemaker had no skills; the father had 

eserted the family; and various adult and child behavioral problems 


existed, 


Generat; 
enerational Dependency 


Perhaps the most striking expressi 


Contai A 
c. ntained in the fact that more than 40 p 
athers in the ADC sample had been reared in homes where some 


^ e of public aid had been received at some time.!! This means 
at for over two-fifths of the sample at least three generations de- 
Pended on assistance progr t; the proportion of rural- 


Urban and Negro-white cases in bstantially the same. 
o 
Families with a history of dependency had more mothers who 


were born out of wedlock; they had more children born out of 
edlock; and they had more с 


on of "inherited poverty" is 
er cent of the mothers and/or 


chi] Ы а crude gauge to unmarried motherhood among the 
B dren f reasons: Data on school dropouts were collected only 
on Children who left school before age 18. Therefore, we have no information 
ы those who may have had illegitimate children but who did not leave school 
“оге 18; dropouts due to pregnancy are often listed as other reasons, such as 
^ving to get married," or lack of interest." This is particularly true for white 

y А ps. Furthermore, a recent si 


Child , 
tha lren and higher socio-economic 8109 m oc tudy pere n 
One-third of the young women who leave "to marry” are pre-maritally 


Pregnan 

ant (17). 

Were ч боте 16 pe cent of the female dropouts between the ages of 13-20 plus 
up ee available, which con- 


ased on those families for wh 1 
t of the total sample. One recent study esti- 
homes receiving 
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proportion of Negro than white families doing something to per 
family income). (Table 7) They more frequently. felt that t x + 
insufficient income at the closing of the case, and more often plar 
to transfer to other forms of assistance to meet their needs. — i 
Many of those in the sample may thus have been socialize ves 
patterns of dependence, They appear to be inadequate to n 
of permanent self-support. Because they have come from impover! m 
backgrounds, have not participated fully in the larger BEA, ie 
have not received the kind of help necessary to escape the e p 
trap, the adult members may turn on each other, or society. i" 
recognizing their responsibilities, or by escaping from ia e 
may fail their children. Consequently, the institutionalization of t 
expectations may be perpetuated in their offspring. 


Conclusions 


It is obvious that mu 
families, The plight of many of them reflects important permu ing: 
wm our modern industrial society, continuously dynamic and dhang g, 
i ; rately instituted, or the conseque jn- 
of deliberate nnovations—unp]lanneg unanticipated, and Quen, n 
evitable (14). Those very things designed to provide a more abunc d 
life have had effects; even the nature of the 808 


1n- 
2 1 > + Й 2% sed 

d “selge us change and beget change. Increa for 
ustrialization 4 


| и «Је 
па automation make adequate jobs impossi» risin 
un- 


^se 
i 1 à 3 сс" LES ы front the 2 
Itiple interrelated pressures con tations 


i ; illegiti! 
Ising divorce, desertion, separation, and illeg 


ow 
more families on who have в 
incomes than f headed by women cd 
| di 


no тасіа 
an areas, and ongoing ra 
· The transactional nature 


evidence that the welf tems—in many Wis 
selfperpetuating—cannot E welfare syste he proble x 
faced by today’s cultura]l 5 Presently constituted solve the ] MOS 


y and economically deprived (4; 8; 18) "ated 


bd . . үу 
. : ; empirical and theoretical kno ct the 
regarding social Causation and social change as these a mdi are 
and the society, if action prog’ пол? 
to move beyond symptomatic treatment of poverty, good inte 
or patchwork measures. 


| 
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following are but a few of the | udi 
е уе deal with tensions and strains arising = iuc 
synchronization of types and rates of change in our complex ipn ax: 
society? What will be the long run effects of trends in рори ар 
рапѕіоп and technology on the labor market? Can the tp ential 
and psychological barriers created by discrimination anc "irae a 
be swept aside in a single generation? Can the conflicting em 4 
the dominant Society be reconciled with those of the cu al 
poverty? Will the various ameliorative programs embarked Hain ^ 
prevent many of today's poor children from becoming the p: 
of the next generation’s deprived? 
Simple solutions are not evident. 
pilot programs now underw 
the tensions created by our 
the foreseeable future, and 
Leighton has noted in his 


i i эт answers: 
questions which beg ans 


1 
Hopefully, experimental к 
ау will provide some new арноо". into 
changing socicty are likely to pe лег 
be joined by others. Too, as еш о 
provocative work on communi a Dy 
"disintegration," people caught in the grip of poverty ara boni rces. 
interlocking and self-defeating socio-cultural and psychological опе 
They cannot make satisfactory use of their meager resources, let other 
within development programs, unless nts 0 
changes occur in their life patterns. Without learning the ели uh 
human relations, without modification of nihilistic views 0 tl 
world, without confidence that something can be done to better 
i motivations the Е 
pportunities (11). 
Poverty" will realize tota] victory 


aeir 


adequate 
y will be unable to make p» on 
It seems unlikely that the ^w? 
fora long time to come. 
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Structural Problems of the 
One-Parent Family 


Paul Glasser and Elizabeth Navarre 


Introduction 


Н ееп 
y related to each other, emphasis has : 
nity structure and the socialization pro 


One-parent families are 
families, This is try 


,,, About ten Percent of the children in the United States are living 
bien only one Parent, usually the mother. Nonwhite children are much 
inore likely to live in such circumstances, with one-third of them шаг 
1n Опе-рагеп families, Two-and-a-quarte; million families in the Unite 
States today are composed of а mother and her children. They represent 
only one-twelfth of all families with children but make up more than 2 
fourth of all that are classed as Poor... , i 
Despite the resulting economic disadvantages, among both white 


and nonwhite families there is i ded only by ? 
mother. By 1960 the total was T Aphis p hep 


5 hil- 
^ per cent of all families with own С 
dren rather than the 6 per cent of ten years earlier. By March 1962 the 
A А p-16 
1 The conce tualization in this k on Project m 
*Demonstration ер Social Croup Work eet grew out of wor t fro 


1 k With Parent: »" financed by a grant, ^. 
the Children’s Bureau, Welfare A ministration, Резана of Health, pep 
tion and Welfare. The authors are indebted to Professor Edwin Thomas 
suggestions. 
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mother-chi о repres , as 
стени а hed represented 8% per cent of all families with own 


- When these demographic findings are seen in the context of the 
ative isolation of the nuclear family in the United States today, the 


str SAG 
E "a owe consequences of the one-parent group takes on added mean- 
5. It may be seen as the culmination of the contraction of the effec- 


tive ki 
е kin group. 


This "isolation" is manifested in the fact that the members of the 
nuclear family, consisting of parents and their still dependent children, 
ordinarily occupy a separate dwelling not shared with members of the 
family of orientation. . . - It is, of course, not uncommon to find a 
(member of the family of orientation) residing with the family, but this 
is both statistically secondary, and it is clearly not felt to be the "normal 


arrangement" (9, p. 10). 


ocial contact with grown children and 


bility outside of the nuclear group are 
ong extended kin are 


.. While families maintain S 
With siblings, lines of responsi 
neither clear nor binding, and obligations am 
often seen as limited and weak. Even when affectional ties among 
extended family members are strong, their spatial mobility in con- 
temporary society isolates the nuclear group geographically, and in- 
creases the difficulty of giving aid in personal service among them 


6), 
Associated with the weakening of the extended kinship structure 
s of the family and the less- 


as been the loss of some social function ‹ s 
reproduction, physical main- 


e б 

M import of others. Nonetheless, reproc і 1 

enance, placement or status, and socialization are still considered 
nodern American family although 


Signi 
ignificant social functions of the 1 nerican i 
а by other institutions in the com- 


they often have to be buttresse 

unity. At the same time, however, the personal functions of the 

vni including affection, security, guidance and sexual gratification 

dave been heightened and highlighted (3, 9). These functions are 
ach other but can serve as foci 


m Out within the confines of the nuclear group itself. But more 
afte ortantly, the other personal and social functions are drastically 
€cted also, and it is to these 
oor of the implications for social policy and practic 
ntioned at the end. 
оње Ше it is recognized that all 
Paper outside the nuclear group» for purp 
huc] will confine itself to a discussion 0 
ear family members primarily. Two factor: 


individuals have some contact with 
oses of analytic clarity this 
f the relationships among 
s will be the foci of 
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much of the content. The age difference between parent p — 
is central to the analysis, Although it is understood that chi са mis 
with age in the degree of independence from their parents, Se E the 
of their dependence will be emphasized throughout. The eo 
parent and the sex of the children is the second variable. = wri 
definitions of appropriate behavior for men and women and haa 
and boys vary from place to place and are in the process of еа z^ 
but nonetheless this factor cannot be ignored. Since the » 
majority of one-parent families arc headed by a woman, greater 4 


x rela- 
tention will be given to the mother-son and mother-daughter re 
tionships in the absence of the father. 


Structural Chara 


Cteristics of One-Parent Families 
and Their Conse 


quences 
Task Structure 
The large Majority of tasks for which 


volve upon the parents, Р 
Social needs of all the ғ 


a family is responsible de 
Toviding for the physical, ne is 
amily members js a full-time job for two a "the 
If these tasks are to be performed by the nuclear group during is 
absence ог incapacity of one of its adult members, the crucial ug dm 
the availability of another member with sufficient maturity, COP." 
petence, and time to perform them, The two-parent family has "able 
cient flexibility to adapt to such a crisis, Although there is considera re 
Specialization jn the traditional sex roles concerning these tasks, m 
is little evidence that such Specialization is inherent in the sex other 
t is, in fact, expected that one parent will substitute if the ot ty 
parent is incapacitated and, in our essentially servantless or 
such acquired task full social approval. However, in the 

exibility is much less possible, an clear 
Temaining parent generally dissolves the nu 
group. 


it 
ini Ју, ! 
Р Р aming parent is able to function adequate n 
is unlikely that Опе person can take over all parental tasks on a aa 
inva oot child care, and household maintenan 
are concrete tasks involving tempora] ang spatial relationships the 
er they 3ccount for a large proportion n 
waking life of two adult family members, A mis gius. 
then must involve a reduction in the tasks performed and/or a гё 
tion in the adequacy of Performance to the 
ition to limitati i 
In addition to Íimi ations on th file е 


€ time and energy available 
solitary parent for En performance ОЁ tasks, there are social ay 
on the extent to which both the male and the female tasks me 
the remaining parent be 


le, 
fulfilled by a member of One sex, Jf 
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Bod жыш ag p to continue to perform his major role as bread- 
the 2s = to hire а woman to keep house and, at least, to care for 
female dE physical needs. If, however, the solitary parent be a 
role О B is the more usual case, the woman must take on the male 

: oreadwinner, unless society or the absent husband provides 
financial support in the form of insurance, pensions, welfare pay- 
ments, etc. This is a major reversal in cultural roles and, in addition, 
Usually consumes the mother’s time and energy away from the home 
for many hours during the day. There is little time or energy left 
to perform the tasks normally performed by the female in the house- 
hold and she, too, must hire a female substitute at considerable cost. 
The effect of this reversal of the sex role model in the socialization of 
children has been a matter of some concern, but the emphasis has been 
upon the male child who lacked a male role model rather than upon 
the effect of the reversal of the female role model for children of 
both sexes. In both cases, the probability seems great that some tasks 
will be neglected, particularly those of the traditionally female 


Specialization. : 
The wish to accomplish concrete household tasks in the most 
efficient manner in terms of time and energy expenditure may lead to 
ess involvement of children in these tasks and the concomitant loss of 
Peripheral benefits that are extremely important to the socialization 
Process and/or to family cohesion. Some tasks may be almost com- 
Pletely avoided especially those which are not immediately obvious 
ees motional support 


to the ] { 1 the provision of e 
> local community, such as provisior поло : 
and attention to children. A third possibility is to overload children, 


Particularly adolescents, with such tasks. These may be greater than 
€ child is ready to assume, or tasks inappropriate for the child of a 


Particula : M egularly. . . А 
[rapi pag bag in skills and experience in the economic 
World, and frequently receive less pay and lower status jobs than men 
With similar skills. The probability of lower income and lower oc- 
"cow if ded household are likely to lower 


Cupational status for the female heades | 
e family's social position in a society which bases social status 
8 


Primari] Р ables. If the family perceives a great enough 
: upon these variab!cs. ) : С 
isteneg ра its former level and that achieved by the single 


Parent, it is possible that the family as a whole may become more ог 
€ss anomic. with serious consequences in the socialization process of 
: 


the Children and in the remaining parents perception of personal 


а equacy, 


C , 
Ommunication Structure 


ж, Parents serve as the chan 4 
we in two ways; first as transmi 
ich has previously been internalized by the 


nels of communication with the adult 
tters of the cultural value system 
parents; and secondly, 
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as the child's contact with and representative in the adult world. ve 
cept for very young children, the parents are not the sole means М 
communication, but for a large part of the socialization process, the 
child sees the adult world through the eves and by the experience 
of his parents, and even his own experiences are limited to {оза 
which can be provided for him within whatever social opportunities 
that are open to his parents. More importantly, to the extent that the 
child's identity is integrated with that of the family, he is likely to 


sce himself not only as his parents see him but also as the world sees 
his parents. 


Since sex differences have bee 


А а 
n assumed in the ways теп ап 
women see the world ang differe 


; : Ће 
nces can be substantiated in A 
ways that the world sees men and women, the child can have а rel: 


tively undistorted channel of Communication onlv if both parents 
are present. Therefore. Whatever the interests, values, and opinions 
of the remaining parent, the loss of a parent of one sex produces 4 
Structural distortion in the Communications between the child an 
the adult world and, since such communication is a factor in the 
development of the self-image, of social skills, and of an image = 
Aste АӨ, the totality of the child’s possible development is 2'$ 


| $ 

tend t ^b quality of experiences available even to e 

10 be regulate according to sex, [n the two-parent family t 

only is the child provi i varied experiences, but the pare 

Spouse, some communication pan 
Pposite sex. Thus, the housewife is c ds 

is going on in the business or sports “кету 
i m. The solitary parent is not 4 


nt 
E ch informati i i d to the extem 
that it may be necessary for Чоп and is handicapped to has 
taken on the b i 


п 

ecision making. The female жо. д 

к s à er role may be cut off from the source? г 

borhoad Pertinent to malo tole as she misses out on x 

among ae chil dn ymptoms of the latest virus pre Con 
ёс, E planned, the best places to 

Finally, the solitary 

ties that are normal channels 
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own peer group and place them among a group with which they can 
not or will not communicate freely. 


Power Structure 
have pointed out that the diad has unique 
Properties and certainly a uniquely simple power structure. In terms 
of authority from which the children are more or less excluded by age 
and social norms, the one-parent family establishes a diadic relation- 
Ship, between the parent and cach child. Society places full responsi- 
ility in the parental role, and, therefore, the parent becomes the only 
Power figure in the one-parent family. Consequently, the adult in any 
given situation is either for or against the child. Some experience of 
Playing one adult against the other, as long as it is not carried to 


extremes, is probably valuable in developing social skills and in de- 
t ble and even manipulable within 


veloping a view of authority as tolera e 

reason, rather than absolute and possibly tyrannical. In the one-parent 

amily the child is more likely to see authority as personal rather чол 

COnsensual, and this in itself removes some of the legitimation o 

the power of parents as the representatives of society: NE 
Even if benevolent, the absolutism of the power gure in um nd 

Parent family, where there can be no experience of democra 

i " se the difficulty of 


Son making between equals in power, may increa panes des 
the adolescent and the young adult in achieving 1n p 


the family, and that of the parent in allowing and encouraging such 


evelopment. Further, the adult, the power, the authority figure, is 


always ther that sex be the same sex as the child or 
ays of one sex, whether ; society where decision таай 


the opposite, However, in contemporary 
ing capi esae. SE both imos the child who has identified 
e тезропш у a difficult adjustment. 


authori ! either sex may have 
ity too closely with ei à . 
i situation also E consequences for the parent, for when the sup 


Portive reinforcement or the balancing mediation which comes with 
the sharing of authority for decision making is absent, there may be 
a 


i isi de, in- 
а greater tendency to frequent changes in the decisions ma 


Cong a 
nsistency, or rigidity. 


Bales and Borgatta (1) 


A ; the em 
fectional Structure ding f » 
roviding for the emo- 


. The tions of the family in p 
tiona] aen ЖШ ый have been increasingly emphasized. There 


8 am i ‘dren require love and security in order to 
dpi низите Шш E ‘Although there is nearly as much sub- 
Stantiation for the enotional needs of parents, these are less frequently 
Smphasized, Adults must have love and security in order to meintan 
motional stability under the stresses of life and in order to i the 
“motional demands made upon them by their children. In addition 
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> il 
to providing the positive emotional needs of its po bob. wi 
has the further function of providing a safe outlet үз negi коне 
ings as well. Buttressed by the underlying security o | un наці 
the dissatisfactions and frustrations of life may be са Ri ia in other 
the negative consequences attendant upon their i ena of endi 
contexts. Even within the family, however, the erosions | рее 
basic emotions cannot go unchecked. The needs of one —— aie 
sub-group may dominate to the point that the requirements °; sty, To 
are not fulfilled, or are not met in a manner acceptable to э Mee 
some extent this danger exists in any group, but it is parogi d 
strong in a group where emotional relationships are intensive. Esc 
tionally, the danger is reduced by regulating the context, manner, 
occasion of the expression of such needs. ision 

Family structure is an important element both in deme the 
and the regulation of emotional needs, The increasing isolation 0 


> »akenin 
nuclear family focuses these needs on the nuclear group by weakening 
ties with the larger kin g 


П а two person g 


: roup: 
Toup the loss of one person destroys the g 
e Structure, theref, 


to 


1 


R „оті: 
strict problem solving cff 


o are 
ily is i i ibi on if there 4 
amily is in this position even if tl 


p ffectively 
remaining parent cffe the 


the 


is 
one-parent fami] th 


direction. 


is 4 
157 

me = 
gh this in itself may have 50 {bilities 


wW: 
power relationships, it is even possible that the solitary paren" ү, 
become the scapegoat if the child 


i ossi 
lem is greatest in the three Person family as three of the five P ent 
sub-groups reject one member ( 


in the four person family, although the possible sub-groups in 
the family combines against one 
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twelve (Fi i 
onc ie n 1). The relation of group structure to emotional 
striction has been clearly expressed by Slater: 


The disadvantages of the smaller groups are not verbalized by 
members, but can only be inferred from their behavior. It apppears that 


zm Бён і 
group members аге too tense, passive, tactful, and constrained, to work 


A n a дшше. м ы Lus qe sa sfying to them. Their 
ati ienating one another seems to prevent them from expressing 
ideas freely. (Emphasis is ours.) 

These findings suggest that maximal group sa 
when the group is large enough 50 that the members feel able to ex- 
feelings freely, and to make aggressive efforts 
а at the risk of antagonizing each other, yet 
regard will be shown for the feelings and 
gh so that the loss of a member could be 
^o that such a loss could not be altogether 


tisfaction is achieved 


press positive and negative 
toward problem solving ever 
small enough so that some 
needs of others; large enou 
tolerated, but small enough so t 
ignored (11, p. 138). 

ours OF VARYING Sizes? 


Sun-GnouP CHOICES Амохс GR 


Four Person Group 


Figure 1: The 
1. A,B,C,D ° ^s BCD 9. BD 
^ ABC 6. AB 10. AD 
3. АВр т. ср iL BC 
4. A,C,D 8. AC 12. All persons 
: А independent; 
no sub-group 
i ; 9: Ti "hree Person Group 
1. ABC еы Hart ° 5. All persons 
2. BC 4, A,C independent; 
| no sub-group 
Figure 3: The Two Person Group 
l. AB = ә, Both persons 
independent; 
no sub-group. 
Jetter. 


° Persons designated by 
etween parents and children in the 
tirely reciprocal because of age an 


nships b 
children with love, 


Interpersonal relatio : 
not en 


are 

Po а of emotional needs are P. an 
Wer differences in the family. Parents provi e d i 
Notional support, and an outlet for negative feelings. However 


While t i ifyi the adult in some ways it 
he love of a child is grat ying to the a lu е Ways, 
idm porting; rather it is demanding in the 


Cannot b 

re be considered as SUP , 

Sponsibilities it places upo" the loved one. Support may be e 
ly from one who is seen 25 equal or greater in wet kon 

ination, Nor can the child serve as a socially acceptable 0 
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the 
for negative emotions to the extent that another gro rii ped oe 
child's emotional and physical dependency upon we solitary 
him more vulnerable to possible damage from this sourc : laser see 

arent in the one-parent family is structurally deprived o as сем be 
H ing of his own emotional needs. To this n ge 
sical frustrations of the loss o и 
tification. Ín some situations involving — 
Or disertion, the damage to the self-image of the sae D wm 
may intensify the very needs for Support and reassurance whi 
no longer be met within the famil 


Hy structure. e similar 
The regulation of emotional demands of family members is $ 


ation of the behavior of family genan 
discussed under power structure, As there was the possibility а 
authority might be too closely identified with only one sex in the and 
€ is the similar danger that the source of love sex. 
affection may be s and/or as vested in only one nos 
Having only one Source of love and Security, both physical and г 
tional, is more likely to produce greater anxiety about its loss in ily 
chil ‚апа тау make the child's necessary withdrawal from the reed 
i maturity more difficult for both parent and child. ym 
; © identification of the source А life, 
ely to cause a difficult adjustment to adu < the 
igi rce of love was of the same sex for an 
‘y's expectations are that the source of love fo 
adult must lie with the Opposite sex, tional 
nt regulatory devices for the emo who 
© group is the Presence and influence of members roup 
imit demands which would be harmful to g 


needs of th 


ду eMaining par on 

limiting the ability of this кн to withstand demands made ор 

her by the т еп. The is also а tendency for any co eem 

formerly filled by the 

danger in the one-parent family that: ec 
t The demands of the Sole parent for the fulfillment of individ 

and emotional needs normally m ane 
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"HEX. combined needs of the children may be intolerable to the 
кзз у unsupported solitary parent. Since the emotional require- 
ed of children are very likely to take the form of demands for 
[ушеш attention or personal service, the remaining parent may be 
ubject to physical as well as emotional exhaustion from this source. 
b , When emotional needs are not met within the family, there may 
€ important consequences for the socialization of the children and 
for the personal adjustment of all family members. Further, fulfillment 
of such needs may be sought in the larger community by illegitimate 
means, The children may exhibit emotional problems in school or 
in their relations with their play group. A parent may be unable to 
control her own emotions and anxieties sufficiently to function ade- 
quately in society. When there are no means for the satisfaction of 
these demands they may well prove destructive, not only to the 
family group and its individual members, but to society as well. 

_ The consequences of the problems discussed above may be 
minimized or magnified by the personal resources or inadequacies of 


the family members, and particularly the solitary parent in this we 
tion. But, the problems are the situation, an 


structural elements of 
must be faced on this level if they are to be solved. 


Implications for Social Policy and Practice 
th of the number of one- 


The Introduction describes the growth o 
Parent families during the last generation. Chilman m go 
On to describe the financial plight of many of these tamities. 

i ilies with dependent children 

TI i am of aid to families wi! ‹ 
(AF DC) eh pues applicable to this group Een ачр рау 
ments on behalf of children i arly a million fami ies. ee out 0 
Kd four of these families site е jn 
of th ili { timate : 
the ecco i AG pe the low financial standards 
pendent children prevailing in many states, dependence on the program 
for support is in itself likely to put the family in low-income status. . ++ 
The average monthly payment per family as reported in a study late in 
1961 was onl А 

E i edet the recipient families is suggested by the 

Тһе overall poverty of the recip ope әй эме жы Тт 


fact th Р the standards se al 
them M nd with their assistance payment (4, 


р. 394; 10). 
There is increasing evidence that both the one-parent family pn 
poverty are being transmitted from one generation to e next. 
i i ilies with 
tudy of cases assisted by aid to fami vi 
ped for a nationwide sample of such аи 
апу in 1961” more than 40 per cent of the 


ial need even 


a “A recently released 
pendent children shows 
Whose cases were closed € 
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mothers and/or fathers were rai 
assistance had been received a 
had received aid to families 
proportion that received some 
almost 10 per cent estimated 
+.” (4, p. 395; 10). 


ised in the homes were some form of 
t some time, "Nearly half of these cases 
with dependent children. This estimated 
type of aid is more than four times the 
for the total United States population 


If poverty and one-parent family structure tend to go together 
ancial assistance alone may not be sufficien 

to help parents and children in the present and future generation 8 

Pendent of welfare funds. Under the era 
al Security Act states are now receiving addi 
rehabilitation Services to welfare families, an 

these programs have begun. Creative use of such funds to overcome 


ә ; os- 
arian "parent family structure is a Р 
sibility, but as yet the authors know of no services that have explicitly 


A few suggestions may < ms 
А E: means Y Serve to illustrate how existing 0 
Services might dea] with the 


t famil) 
conseqt ences of one-paren 
str ucture: 1 S n 


1. iti 7 at 
home fon cognition of the need of the mother without a husband 


in this 
een k and problem focused groups for women in - 
Situation, Which would provide some Vind ite for socially n 
ionships, mj i pin 
Parents and their children, 'PS, might go a long way in helping d 

| Js an 

ay have. Че male figures to which both ete 
settlement house y have utility. This can be done in day-care ce 


"nci : iris 
in Programs like in Schools, and through the inclusion of 91 


for 
: ig Brothers. ТЕ 1 icularly useful 
childre i > +t would be particularly 

ү n in one-parent families to see th P in which adults ° 
each sex deal with each o З е ways in 


: е. 
3; Subsidizati ther in these Situations, and at an early g^ 
parents with childre * “Ша care and housekeeping ee 
00 : 
would provide greater Бега Е or unsuitable for day-care S 


ide 
"d. ; k outsi@ 
the home. Trainin ers or solitary mothers to wor si- 
[9 5» оп 

ble to an agency, pret Domemakers and making them resp th 


Mae working. Profesiona] organization would acne о 
: nt, and provide reater insurance 7 
the parent and Society that is Ciim ‘ob would be done We 


More fundamenta] to Р ет 
of one-parent family status с р "vention of poverty and the Pi Family 


г ime orting fa 
dissolution through divorce, зара rim d desertion ЛО, 
among lower 50010-есопоті groups Fo an e ams have ? f 
dressed themselves to this maa Lem а à good deal [^ 
evidence that the private family agencies Which provide counselin 
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Services Inca ; 

m veia gene) themselves from the poor (5). The need 

the Md: rà institutional components in the community, such as 
ational, economic and political systems, is obvious but beyond 


the scope of dis Y 1 Ег H f 
pe М S10 e " 
of discussion in this P iper ( í ) Increasing the number o 


stable ; 

апа е iages i i 

8 enduring marriages m the community so as to prevent the 
structure may be a first line of 


Consequences i 
p quences of one-parent family 
nse, г " Exo slated ГО А 
‚ and more closely related to treating the causes rather than the 


effects oen 
cts of poverty for a large number of people who are poor. 


Summary 


ino їшї constituie more Шип а fourth of that group 
BR ae A, n poer, anc are growing in number. Family structure is 
Ue soui anes intervening between the opportunity system and 
ll aon process. The task, communication, power and 
absene ie structure within the nuclear group are influenced by the 
бако : of one parent, and the family’s ability to fulfill its social and 
боенсо, functions тау be adversely affected. Some of the conse- 
сы ‘es of this deviant family structure seem related to both the 

vement of low socio-economic status and its continuation from one 
Eeneration to the next. Solutions must take account of this social situa- 


tional problem. 
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Facilitative and Inhibitive Factors in 
Training Program Recruitment 
Among Rural Negroes 


C. Paul Marsh and Minnie M. Brown 


Introduction, Purpose, and Study Design 


.. There has been a growing recognition that large numbers of d 
viduals are unable to find 4 productive place in our scientific and ly 
nological Society, It is Generally recognized that in the future the poo 


> are making more and more educational programs vae 
€ Manpower Development and Training Act, the Area mp the 
nomic Opportunities Act are all indicative E the 
| $ commitment to this effort. In North Carolina, 
Industrial Education Centers (or Te Es 
Ortunities for adults— from basic literacy courses ^ 


д Simi 
urricul i ich s ates. 
larly, local schoo] districts ids ee qoe od mee 
i 


those who failed to complete h gh school to return to evening courses 
and to move rapidly toward ge completion of their high school work 
(This does not mean, of course, that adsquáte o portunities for su E 
adult education are available, but it does indicate’ d recognition 0 


М аге 
; ; 2 at many Negroes in our pe fo 
a ie d junii, ed with терага to both basic education an 
levels of vocational skills.1 For 


hoo. 
example, the median number of sc 


1 This lack of educational attainment may in part indicate the lack of financial 
incentive for such education, For example, in а Negro with a college € hite 
tion in North Carolina could expect to eam less in his lifetime than could the Whe 
who had completed only eight grades of Schooling. (See, Vivian Henderson, 
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уеагѕ со ^ М t 4 
25 са гн e. all Negro men in North Carolina who were at least 
$ п was six er. :(7 7 
sik who Jed vas six grades ( 7, Table 47, p. 166); and for Negro 
sapi de wi on farms, the median educational attainment was only 
ы ри es. he comparable median for white males in North Carolina 
id e grades; 2 hi s els à 
Brades (75) 5 and for white farm males, slightly less than eight 
median 3 d Negro women over 95 years old in the state had a 
Ne : educational attainment level of almost eight grades (7.5), while 
sg maman living on farms had a median level of seven grades. 
racial Des miny Negroes face very great handicaps over and beyond 
меа arriers in their attempt to move into the mainstream of American 
= omic life. Similarly, as more and more poorly educated, unskilled, 
ie illod workers are displaced by technological advances, our 
y faces the prospect of supporting large numbers of dependent— 


ough physically able—adults. 

Rg data reported here were taken from a study? which was de- 
evels х0 provide information about employment history, educational 
< SiS, interest in training, and certain other characteristics of the rural 

egro population in 12 small communities in five counties in North 
arolina, 

бр Es purpose of the study w 

Exte anning purposes not only 

15іоп Service but also by ot 


a that would be useful 
Carolina Agricultural 
her agencies concerned with poverty 


n ? 5 
frograms.t Thus, the study was designed to provide data for local use. 
Wever, certain kinds of data appear to be of more general interest 


to " . 
those concerned with programs designed to alleviate poverty. | 
roblems of training program recruit- 


This paper is focused upon P 
ty More Гасан the purpose of the paper 1s: (1) to examine the 
Stent to which time and location of training appear to affect interest, 
^) to examine very briefly the relationship between age and educa- 
J] munity by community variation 


tio Á 

in п and interest, (3) to look at the comm y л 

;terest in training and at the relationship between anomia and 
of problems anticipated by those 


Interest 

fuis cb (4) to determine the types | 1 

i sted in participating in training, and (5) to raise some questions 
u > * 

c peu and procedures on the basis of the data. 

“nomic Stat ;, North Carolina and the South," Speeches and 
bar of Cep Rufe sede Carolina Good Neighbor Council, Agricul- 
Ever and Technical College Greensboro, April 28, 1964, mimeographed.) How- 
will’ it is assumed for the purpose of this report that racial barriers to employment 
vid ив to fall; and that in the future, the ability and the skill of the indi- 

will be the maj seria for employment. 
2 he ma t or етр оу 
North he анн du dy came from R. E. Jones, State Agent, 
Gy, arolina Agricultural Extension ]tural and Technical College, 
О 
oses of the study and its 


“ensbor К 
аныгы à more detailed discussion of the over-all purp 
aul M. to planning Extension Service pro rams, see: Minnie M. Brown ап 
Some findings and questions from a Research 
Vol. 3 (forthcoming). 


as to provide dat 
by the North 


for this stu 
Service, Agricu 
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The counties and communities studied are shown in Table 1. Er 
decision was made to sample on the basis of neighborhoods or pea 
communities rather than to select a probability sample of Negro hou 
holds in order that the effects of community norms and values mig | 
be taken into account. There is evidence that the rate of acceptance e 
innovations by individuals is directly related to the normative structu 
within the neighborhoods (3 and 8). 


TABLE 1 ЖЕ 
NUMBER or HOUSEHOLDS AND NUMBER or IxpivipuAr RESPONDENT 
AGE 15-49 Years Orp ny County AND COMMUNITY 


Number of 


Number of respondents 

County and community households en 15-49 
Total 827 
Alamance County n 166 
Pleasant Grove 57 89 
Elon College 55 TT 
Duplin County 109 150 
Branch 29 51 
Stanford 26 3t 
Faison 54 62 
Pitt County 117 192 
Avon 26 36 
Sally Branch 45 70 
Bethel 46 86 
Union County 114 177 
Morning Grove 49 75 
Craig McCain 65 102 
arren County 114 142 
Snow Hill 80 95 
Fork Chapel 34 4T 


aye . " ws 
E аа it also seemed desirable to learn as much as Р local 
leaders that successful pro 


: ty. 
been delineated by the agents and were considered in each € tl 
least one of the “more Progressive communities in the county unity 
judgment of the agents) was selected, as was at least one comm s 


somewhat less forward looking and receptive to change. Thes this 
data are not from à probability Sample of any population. 
reason no statistical tests are used in the analysis. 


© 
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A Mesa = ir Ep че obtained from all households 
а. = ss Е y the agents. In the other three, the 
Biase еа d rhe as m d to permit complete enumeration. In 
tse mmn Sal Elon Coleg, and Манаш Curie 
Г ‘ ares nter of the community were included 

in the sample, i 
iis data were obtained by personal interviews. The interviewing 
үк consisted of 50 county agricultural and home economics agents 
Pe any extension specialists. All were Negro and most interviewed in 
thai m where they did not work as agents. The respondents were told 
Foie ле study was a joint effort of the North Carolina Extension Service, 
v Sricultural and Technical College, and North Carolina State Uni- 
ersity. The interviews were conducted in April 1964 in the homes of 
f anonymity. No major 


the res 
resi respondents with the usual assurances О 
Sistance to the interviewing was in evidence except in one quasi- 
ne of civil rights demonstrations. 


plantation community near the sce f 
М Те the respondents who were potentially very vulnerable to eco- 
Hei reprisals often required assurance that the survey had no rela- 
Ship to the civil rights movement. : - 
es wo interview schedules were used in the study. First, certain data | 
ere obtained for every household—information on household com- 
Se oH, age, educational attainment of household members, parents 
Upational aspirations for children, the extent of participation of the 
Ousehold heads in organizations, level of living, and family income. 
his information was obtained from either the male or female house- 


10] head, 
Te second schedule (which 
ided here) was administered to 


Nolds 
is te Who were 15 but under 50 years О r school, 
‘abled. There were no respondents meeting these criteria in many 


°useholds, while there were as many 35 four or five who were inter- 
was designed to obtain information 


1 = 

ee; in others. This schedule л ере S 
Kit employment history, individual earnings, interest in a itiona 
und mg, knowledge of and contact with various agencies, conditions 

é er which the individual is willing to change jobs, leadership, and 

extent of alienation and despair as measured by an attitude scale. 

a he number of households for which information was obtaine 
Tabl, à number of respondents to the second schedule are shown in 


h is the primary source for the data 


all individuals in the sample house- 
ld, no longer in school, and not 


So 
me Characteristics of Respondents 
tel his paper is concerned primarily with the extent to which the 
Cation. dents from 15-49 years old expressed interest in additional aos 
9r training. However, before dealing with these data as such, 
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Зе? е 
erhaps it would be useful to examine certain characteristics of th 
асрн dant in order to better understand their situation. — 

As may be seen in Table 2, the earnings of this group th splayed 
very low. For example, 634 of the 827 respondents had bee pe ee t 
at some time during 1963; but more than half of these s ee $3000 Ar 
of less than $1000, while only 15 percent reported earnings c E 
more. The differences in earnings by sex are very great with pi h 
of the women reporting earnings of less than $1000 as E DN 
32 percent of the men. However, even among men only 23 ү 
reported earnings as high as $3000. 


TABLE 2 63 
ESPONDENTS WHo Were EmPLOYED IN 19 


BY EARNINGS IN 1963 AND nv SEx 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION or R 


Sex 
Q le 
Total Male Кепше, „ 
Earnings (dollars) (N = 634)» (N = 355)° (N = 279) 
Total 100.0 100.0 1000 
Less than 250 18.3 5.9 342 
250— 499 15.8 9.9 229 
500- 999 18.6 16.1 22.2 
1000-1499 137 16.3 204 
1500-1999 80 113 ЗӨ 
2000-2999 110 172 a2 
3000-3999 68 115 4 
40004999 57 87 18 
000 or more 2.1 31 Л 


° N will be used 


th 
Which the percentag d 


es are based. ie 

It is widely recognized that Negro ted in JO 

; а ез are concentrated А 

paying, low-skilled jobs. This is conned by the data from this study 
The Occupation of eac 


ses Ыы 
f case 
on his report to designate the number 0 


five years was determined, The 664 г сш” 


rently employed or had been emplo i receding 

; d : ed d the five years р as 
the interview were distributed chong wi А pisei "um groupe st 
гоча fn Table 3, indicated, the men were concentrated 


half 
апа in unskilled labor occupations. Almost pti 
of the women were private household workers and more than on many 
were in agriculture— prime У as seasonal farm laborers. Thus, ma»? 
of the women were employed part-ti 

As was anticipated, édy 


jl 
31 percent of the women had come Joy š 
hnological society in which € 
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PE TABLE 3 
ERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY Sex AND BY Most 
RECENT OCCUPATION? 


Sex 
Total Male Female 
Occupation? ° (N= 622) (N = 358) (N = 304) 

т. 1000 100.0 100.0 

Ро or farm labor 31.9 38.8 93,7 
*Ssional, managerial, technical 

ог kindred work 24 8 43 

ales or clerical work 14 3 3.3 

On tsman or foreman 4.2 75 3 

Perative 9.6 15.4 2.9 

ervice worker 10.8 6.7 15.8 

ae household worker 20.9 6 45.1 

orer other than farm 16.9 27.9 3.6 

15 2.0 9 


ther (unclassifiable ) 
LJ 

Occupation is shown only for those who are currently employed for pay 
or who had Г» n is shown only to 5 йш the interview. 

ad been employed in the five years prece ing the ? 
Cen; ? The Чавес follows that used by the United States urean at ahia 
cial See United States Census of Population, 1960: North Carolina, Gener 
and Economic Characteristics, PC(1)-35C. 


TABLE 4 yest GRADE OF SCHOOLING 


Pr 

i 1 
CENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONDENTS BY Hic 
CoMPLETED AND By SEX 


ларе — rr. 
Female 
Highest grade of Total Male em 
КЛЫ иси ы 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 
0-4 grades 10.9 100 Eo 
7 grades 25.8 27.6 a 
8-10 ‘grades 30.1 27.9 3 B 
11-12 grades 30.4 € kr 
oem lee Y 5 22 


4 or more years of college “ 
ondents was not determined. 


LJ 
The educational level of two Т@ЗР 
erformance, a population ie as this 
e und i di Similarly, this educational data sug- 
е: ега andicap. t t 
р ү еш É level of basic education required for 
f which requires à 


In ‹ 
~~ Summary, in considering 
even more when the quality of education is 


take Ы This 

n into  P'oblem i ded i 

aa in Re account. It is penerally own that standards in rural schoole i0 as 
4 White eo, ae in particular are substantially lower than standar 
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it should be kept in mind that the population under oni rape eh 
general a poorly educated group who are in low paying pe ee на 
requiring relatively low levels of education and training. = " D. duis al 
be kept in mind that all live in rural areas, that all are Negro, 


: to 
are from 15 through 49 years old, and that all are physically able 
work. 


Interest in Additional Training 
All respondents were asked the followi 
“Suppose free training that would prep 
made available, under which of the fo! 
you definitely be interested in taking su 
1. The training were 


three hours per nig 
2. The training wer 


ng questions: 
are you for a better job could id 
lowing conditions, if any, wou 
ch training? 
given at night here in this community for two or 
ht, three Or four nights per week. 2 in 
© given at night for three or four nights. " 
Se (location of nearest Industrial Educatio 
Center), t 
ote: In questions 2, 3, and 4 the name of the city was given; mk 
in Warren County where there was no Industrial Hoe 
Center within reasonable commuting distance, Henderson was 
Substituted, ) є f 
3. You had to go to class in (ipeton lm 
nearest Industrial Education Center) from four to six hours per dey 
for several months, Я f 
4. You had to Eo to class in "E-uPuL 2r TA ag di 
nearest Industria] Education Center) four to six hours per day, ш 
You were paid $20 to $25 per week while you took the training. 
The purpose in ask 


tion of 


(N 


ite large. 
and ө Те to be quite 
Presumably, however, be. nu behavior is likely to be q 
the level of interest, 
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Bite TABLE 5 
ENT OF 5 
RESPONDENTS INDICATING DEFINITE INTEREST IN TRAINING 
UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS BY SEX 


Sex 


Total Male Female 


Conditions under which training 
(N=827) (N=376) (N=451) 


would be offered 


Tw 
О or three nights per week: 


In the loc 
APA. ocal community 80.5 80.6 
Ac location of nearest Industrial ии 
Four to oe Center 53.6 54.8 59.5 
Witho, ix hours per day for several months: ` 
ut compensation 34.3 30.6 37.7 
58.8 62.9 


ith 
compensation of $20-$25 per week 60.9 


ng during the day if mini- 
high, with approxi- 
uch interest. On the 
ytime training 


mal Ene канде: indicating interest in traini 
mately Fase os could be provided was also 
Other B of 10 of the respondents indicating st 
Without cog. about one-third indicated interest in da 
T} mpensation. 
(Table sy was very little difference in the response of } 
aytime ) though slightly more women than men indic 
A raining. 
ng a be seen in Table 6, age is rel nt 
asses ү 1856 respondents—especially under all conditions except night 
ithin бе the local community. Except for interest in night classes 
t e local community, interest appears substantially higher among 
under 30 years of age than among those 30 or older. A substantial 


men and women 
ated interest in 


ated to interest in training 


amo: 
cl 


Pen TABLE 6 
CENT oF RESPONDENTS INDICATING DEFINITE INTEREST IN TRAINING 
UNDER DIFFERE AGE 


Conditions unde 


мт CONDITIONS BY 
т which training would be offered 


Four to six hours per day 


" nights 
Ts piper: R for several months 
At location With 
A of Industrial compensation 
res Бе of In local Education Without of $20-$25 
Ponde Ылас mpensation er week 
Total nt community Center compensa р 
15-19 i = 827) $05 53.6 343 60.9 
"a (аг 88) 807 57.8 43.4 66.3 
25-29 (N = 133) 895 66.9 414 75.8 
30-34 (м 124) 79.8 58.9 42.1 66.9 
40-39 (N= 15) 81.7 48.7 30.4 58.3 
40-4 (N — 144) 75.9 45.5 98.3 60.0 
-— (0) 785 492 26.9 515 
FOU) 778 48.5 23.2 475 
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percentage of all age groups, however, indicated interest in training 
under each of the conditions. 

There appears to be no consistent relationship between educational 
level and interest in training (Table 7) except that fewer respondents 
with at least some college education are interested in training than any 
other group. 

TABLE 7 
PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS Inpicatinc DEFINITE INTEREST IN TRAINING 
UNDER DIFFERENT CoNnrrioxs py EDUCATIONAL LEVEL 


Conditions under which training would be offered 


Two or three nights Four to six hours per day 
per week for several months 
" At locati With 
uc gode of аы compensation 
герге] n local Education Without of $20-$25 
plete: community Center compensation per wee 
Total (N = 825)* 805 536 TES 60.9 
xj ic 83.7 62.0 38.0 бы 
8-20 (N22) — Tig 49.1 30.2 56.1 
3 ра an EE 58.1 39.1 аз 
Some college ш 518 33.5 à 
(N= 24) 58.3 


e 
have concluded that large numbers of the poor S 
e community THE air and by a sense of alienation from society bl 
"an o Sense of hopelessness and alienation presume d 
S тарам resistance to efforts that would enable 
5 e his own situati 
This sense of ali Situation (2), 
anomia) has been о alienation and despair (usually referred to 


2569: i 4) 
was used to obtain aim modification of the Srole Anomia Seale d 


the greater presumably is the sen Ө 2 : 
Just what this scale теа of alienation and despair. 


"auda. = 15015, of course, is problematic. 
concept anomia implies alienation from the жоосу and its ins 


the items: appear to be directed toward a pessimism-optimism mior 
sion. In a population such as this, where there are very real bases 


While the 
titution® 
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— —— TABLE 8 
NpENTS AGREEING WITH EACH STATEMENT INCLUDED IN THE 
EN D T 
Jme STUDY 


ANoMIA S Я 
SCALE IN THE PRESENT STUDY AND IN A Sovru-W 
or FAMILIES IN Low INCOME AREAS IN 1960-61 


si South-wide® 
> study stud 
l. Nowad € (№ = 827) (N — 9702) 
today m 5 person has to live pretty much for 
2. In spite of d tomorrow take care of itself. 59.0 48.3 
the avera M hat some people say, the lot of 
3. It’s hardl jJ man is getting worse, not better. 59.4 51.4 
" world ed a to bring children into the 
- These days e way things look for the future. 48.2 40.7 
y ће can р person doesn't really know whom 
s on. 85.0 78.1 


ere's А 
because pow use writing to public oflicials 
6 the proble ед they aren't really interested in 
* Things h ms of the average man. 60.8 58.5 
v3 ave usually gone against me ir 28.3 
г ioUireés © 
Families "e Seung G. Moon, A Study of 
orth Саба Income Areas, Ph.D. dissertati 
Pessi a State University, Raleigh, 1963, Appendix tab 
Simism à З 
questioned the assumption that such items measure alienation may be 
Optimi ‚ In this report, emphasis will be placed upon the pessimism- 


Imism di " 
dimension rather than alienation. | 
ir in the population 


5 x 
Studied measured by this scale, the sense of despa 
which comparable data 


Te meu igh as compared to other groups for 
Е able. A comparison of the da i arable data in Moon's 
Table 8). Moons data are for 


1 life. 45.0 


Factors in the Adjustment. of Rural 
on, Department of Rural Sociology, 
le 13, p. 219. 


Y points th; 

европ nts this up dramatically (Та 1 

ропа nts in low income areas of five southern states and the re- 
ow income whites. ( Direct comparison 


ents å 
of su were predominantly 1 
since Moon 


c 
5 Pie ен was not possible е 
ШШ. noa “family anomia score, | | 
tionsh, Wever, as may be seen in Table 9, there ts no consistent rela- 
Os id interest in training. That is, as many 
н. Who аге most pessimistic appear to be interested in training a$ 
the р Se who are much more opti istic. This is a surprising finding in 
ght of the usual assumpti about the relationship between 
» € aspirations and motivation. 
icated above, one of the primary reasons for sampling on à 
e variations 


Muni 
nity basis was the hypothesis that there would b о 
unities on values and norms which 


оп 
Mid 
Would peers of different commu” 
a reflected in interest in training. The percent of a 
s shown in 


а 
Tat, e Community who indicated an interest in training 1 
here was wide variation among the com- 


- As hypothesized, tk 
ity (Pleasant Grove) only about 
e local community; 


and 
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TABLE 9 
PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS INDICATING aN INTEREST IN TRAINING 
UNDER DIFFERENT CONDITIONS BY ANOMIA ScALE SCORE 


Conditions under which training would be offered 


Two or three nights Four to six hours per day 
per week for several months 

At location With 1 

of Industrial compensen ad 
Anomia scale In local Education Without of kie 
Score community Center compensation per wee 
Total (N = 827) 80.5 53.8 34.3 60.9 
0 (N —37) 54.1 514 37.8 62.2 
l (N = 79) 79.7 45.6 32.9 57.0 
2 (N= 119) 81.0 56.2 33.1 54.5 
3 (N= 145) 85.5 51.0 30.3 57.9 
4 (N — 174) 77.6 50.0 34.5 67.8 
5 (№ = 139) 84.2 63.3 39.6 64.7 
6 (N= 134) 82.1 537 35.1 59.7 
TABLE 10 


PERCENT or RESPONDENTS Inpr 


с 
CATING A DEFINITE INTEREST IN TRAININ 
UNDER DIFFERENT 


CIRCUMSTANCES BY COMMUNITY 


d 
Conditions under which training would be offere 


А аа 
Two or three nights Four to six hours рег y 


per week for several months 
" m- 
At location ні анаа 
of Industrial Withou 20.825 
Lom and In local ^ Education compen- of 400 
тшу community Center sation рег 
Total (N — 827 60.9 
Union County 80.5 53.6 34.3 
Moming Grove (N = 75) 73.3 
5 2 N= T 3 
Craig McCain (N — 10: 8933 65.3 41. 53.9 
Alamance County й " 76.5 40.0 28.4 
Pleasant Grove (N = 89 21.3 
Elon College (N = 77)” u д in 59.7 
Warren County ш 8.1 i | 
Snow Hill (N — 95) " 69. 
Fork Chapel (N — 47) Eo Py E 66.0 
Pitt County j T : * " 
Avon (N — 36 80. 
Sally Branch (N — 70) Mi a E 72.9 
Bethel (N — 86) 919 555 37.2 57.0 
Duplin Pu j : a - 
Branch (N = 51 100.0 35.3 i 
Stanford (N — 37) 730 Eia T 36.8 
Faison (N — 62) т 


5i 
88.7 54.8 38.7 66 
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1 
D "y another ( Branch), all indicated such an interest. The propor- 
Ind о those interested. in such classes at the location of the nearest 
t me Education Center ranged from one-fourth to almost two- 
a s, and the range for interest in daytime training with compensation 
as from one-fifth to four-fifths. Thus, the receptivity to such training 
programs is likely to vary widely from community to community. 


The nature of the study did not permit the collecting of extensive 


data on the value and normative structure. However, it should be 
noted that there is no relationship between interest in training and 
itor or not th commi was re progresiv” or Tes pe 
Mie asc assified by the Extension agent. nus, а PE си How- 
ever е planation for the high variability among comn Sanaa 
с, о the extent that these small communities perii ra een 
ар differing patterns of interaction an g 5, 
ions, and values would be anticipated. 
Each respondent expressing interest in train 
WIng questions: 


ing was also asked the 
follo 


« MT | Айгай 
m there any problems that would make it difficult for you to atten 
Classes two or three nights reck?” 
“ зе nights per week! "-— М attend 
Are there any problems that would make it difficult CE to atten 
training classes four to six hours per day for several months: 
Those answering "yes" were asked what these pou E and 
ta, The eon se ae aimarie i ere m 
Pre Most of the men (70 percent) responded that the ысыр n 
т " ems that would make it difficult for them > D d E: they would 
asses, However, almost half of the women reported thé y 
": 5 


Ave pr sarily problems of transportation and 
confide зү мз р rimarily Е ld be noted here that while 
amily respo 


i sibilities. (It shou 
» questions did not specify the location of such classes, many of the 


TABLE 3 SEX AND BY Type or PROBLEMS 


Peng 
EN E ы -NTS BY 
Tiar Wek Distampurion® or RESTON рм то Panmomwate IN Nici Сөн 
AK! т ЕЕ 
Sex 
Female 
Total Male Fem 1 
Type of problem (м = 782) (N= 352) (№ = ) 
None 61.1 70.7 38 
ransportation 259 r^ Lm 
rd responsibilities 7 E ра 25 
the ae with working hours 15 17 14 
ndents gave more than 


ng “rcentages total more than 100 because some resp? 


%р 
Problem 
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TABLE 12 Pae 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION? OF RESPONDENTS BY SEX AND BY TYPE or Pn 
Тнлт Моор Make Ir DIFFICULT FOR THEM TO PARTICIPATE 
IN TRAINING DURING THE DAY 


Sex 
Total Male Быш, ) 

Type of problem (N=778) (N=352) (N= 47 
None 24.9 23.3 203 
"Transportation 20.2 14.4 36.8 
Family responsibilities 24.8 10.2 Ed 
Conflict with working hours 41.0 63.6 E 
Other 12 9 Lb 


an 
° Percenta. 


th 
ges total more than 100 because some respondents gave more 
one problem. 


s 
respondents apparently assumed the questions referred to night classe 
within the local community.) sing was 
The situation with Tespect to participating in daytime training ted 
quite different. About three-fourths of both men and women repor n 
problems that would make it difficult for them to participate. нн 
the men, these problems were primarily problems relating to уо аР 
conflict with working hours (again emphasizing the need for ea re- 
tion if there is to be much participation). Among women, family all 
sponsibilities, transportation, and conflict with working hours werg 
mentioned frequently, 


, ^ fn train- 
, In summary then the following conclusions about interest in t 
Ing appear to be warranted, 


| . SLE can 
l. The interest in training is widespread, especially if gamn 2 
be pengea at night in the local community or if there 1 
pensaton for full-time training during the day. iffer- 
2. Of the four types of training considered, there was little Poom- 
ence by age in interest in night classes within the loca terest 
munity. For the other three types of training, however, 1? 


y al 
was higher among those who were under 30 than among 
older respondents. d sex 


3. There is little relationsh ad 
educational level, and ] И 
ured by ап anomia Scal 


ip between interest in training an 


evel of alienation and despair a5 
e. 


: . а сот” 
4. The interest in training varies widely from community to 
munity. „ diffic ult 
5. Most men saw no major problems that would make it 


on- 
for them to participate in night classes, but most said | x 
flict with working hours would make it difficult for t 
participate in training during the day. ‚ difficult 
6. More women would face Ыш. ibat would make it ай 
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for them to participate in classes at night. Problems of trans- 
portation and family responsibilities were most frequently 
listed. Conflict with working hours would also be a major prob- 


lem during the day. 


Some Tentative Program and Policy Questions 
The purpose in this section is to raise some questions and to make 
Some observations about the meaning of the data reported here for 
Policy and program questions. . Ne j 
First, the low levels of educational attainment indicate that rela- 


tively few of the respondents are likely to qualify for technical training 


Without further basic education. For many à long period of basic educa- 
tion would apparently be needed before they could take advantage of 
Such training. Thus any immediate vocational training for these people 
Would necessarily be training that requires only a minimum level o 


е ucation. 
$ Despite the fact that many of the respondents probably oec 
Tu rural schools of questionable quality, the data suggest, à is 
Jat there are a considerable number who might well os у ог Е 
echnical training after a reasonable period of basic e iue ion. bee 
are those who are high school graduates ог who came wit ri pre eig 
[er comeing hgh stl Met mai esi 
completed at leas rears of schoo an nal д 
ion completed at feast 10 ye не ig vorat 


а reaso 4 
nable period of basic education. | pua i 
Second ihe interest in training is high if the training is free and is 
) 1 job. Despite the fact that such gen- 
t provide data about willingness Es 
Rin (s the very high percentage indi- 
Cat: Pate in specific types of classes, the very ШБ. 5 
aug Interest A i suggests ation is gr eat enough to 
> à е m of basic education and training 


Sure th Ута! 
Would at a well-planned prog" if community residents 


: i i the data in interest in 
tro; Owever, despite the encouraging nature of the data st it 
cated the М шы = tivation should not be minimized. As indi- 
gives earlier, the high proportion of respondents expressing шек 
only a general Pee of the degree of interest in ere м у 
Déans in Е dictive of the number who are likely О 
ore spp A ini in the acceptance 


ices has indicated that there 


of years before the id 
pp. 76-119). Also, other data sug- 
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Е ort 
tivation than the expressed interest would suggest. Tha = 
ver d if an adult is to participate in a long range program т 
tionior тенине is considerable; and for those for whom the vie fus 
iis tion is as desperate as is that of many of the gpa hail Lam 
pris the effort required becomes great indeed. In epum who 
sense of despair as high as it appears to be, many of the us s dis- 
express a high level of interest at the beginning may we фе bat. 
couraged easily as they encounter difficulties in acquiring stant ie 
The community differences in interest in training sugges to emt 
motivational problem is likely to vary widely from ied in Ђан 
munity. In each community where widespread participa un а MR 
adult education and retraining programs is sought, however, 


The first step in building 
level might well be to work wit 
leaders" here refers to those j 
ential at the neighborhood or 


н ople 
asked: “Whom do you consider to be the three most inuenta pe Es 
in this community? That is, who are the three people whose i 
opinions are most Tespected around here?" ds as to the 
this question gave, perhaps, some lea "athe data 
ity of working with the local leadership structure. he extent 
indicate there is wide variability among neighborhoods in d Thus, 
Sensus upon the identity of local aa were 
espondents in one comm ost one- 
ny local influentials, this ranged up to a apod in 
mmunity (Bethel), and both aer i eir ntifying 
the same county. In Bethel more than 40 percent of those i 4 to the 
influentials identified whites only. This was in sharp contras to 23. 
other communities where this percentage ranged uu s the 
( Bethel is a community with а quasi-plantation agriculture nein inter- 
Negro population is highly dependent upon whites and in lidarity asa 

i *$ gave little indication of soli 


5 A more detailed analysis of the leadership data is underway. 
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Mind. a! wide following in some communities there is no such 
ied 1 аша leadership structure among Negroes in other com- 
* mie he problem of developing local understanding and support 
se communities is likely to be much more difficult. 
‘on also suggest that the more localized the training is the 
old T the participation is likely to be. Of course, it is not feasible to 
many kinds of technical training classes at the local community 
ate and the number of students is likely 
ps it would be feasible to conduct 
and even certain vocational training 


a need for bringing training to the 
he higher level of interest 


06 facilities are inadequ 
fef p^ small. I Iowever, perha 
prog E basic education programs 
bel ms at the local level. Such 
Sere E is suggested not only by tl h c 
as sed in classes that would be held at night in the local community 

compared with interest in those held outside the community but also 
Y the problem of transportation, especially among women. 


In summary there appears to bea high level of interest among the 
perceived as rele- 


de studied in educational and training programs 
id b etter job opportunities. However, income levels are so s 
that many individuals are already so discouraged about life in genert 
Pro e widespread translation of this interest into gest eie in qe 
t ae is likely to require understanding and support Бо 
e community, Such programs of education and training are i ү y to 

mu Successful 'only to the extent that local leaders at the sma poe 
ШШ level understand the programs and are committed to шиш, 

the ding such understanding at this level would appear to be = ү 
теа] challenges facing professional leaders working with disad- 


Уап 
а ка 
ged communities. 
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The Structure of Adaptive Sentiments 
in a Lower Class Religious Group 
in Appalachia* 


Berton H. Kaplan 
Problem 


stole, et al. points out in the Midtown Study (17, p. 300) that ks 
know little about the adaptive significance of membership in different 
religious traditions, As they point out, the literature on the subject 2% 
21у Ineager (I7. p, 300). Consequently, we are concerned with th 

socially shared sentiments which appear to interfere with or facilitate 


че" е 
ше process of striving as reflected in the religious sentiments of а pre 
Will Baptist group 


Theoretical Approach 


The gener Р - i 

е6 : p conclusion the reader has before him is that religion е 

— No ens “Ua, Religious representations are ae 
я collective reality; the rites are a mann 


М . Р h 

are destined t gis a the midst of the assembled group and к 
roups. So if ege maintain, or recreate certain mental states in thes 
EFDHPS. e categories are of religious origin, they ought to partic 


* I am deeply indebted t ial P^ 
n o Нагу ; irector, SOC el 
search Section, Division of Health rs cu. VE de Carolina, Chi? 
Hill, North Carolina, who directed my di am: А hich the above "ar 
tial re-analysis, using Leij sche tation, from whic Robert 
par yen Б -eighton's Scheme. I am also indebted to Ro sug 
Wilson, Ph:D., John Gulick, PRD. and Robert Chin, Ph.D., for very valuable 
gestions, and to Alexander H. Leighton, MD. fae hts encouragement. in the 
Portions of this paper were Tead at a weekly research colloquium 1 je 
Department of Psychiatry, Cornel] Medical School, New York, New Yor 


uary, 1965. | 
АП weaknesses of this paper are my own responsibility, 
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ipate in this nature common to all religious facts; they too should be 
Social affairs and the product of collective thought. At least—for the 
actual condition of our knowledge of these matters, one should be 
careful to avoid all radical and exclusive statements—it is allowable to 


Suppose that they are rich in social elements. 


For Durkheim, the origins of religious sentiment lie in the social 
and Psychic necessities of life, in the nature of the human condition. 
9Clety is assumed to be the reality behind religious sentiments and 
rituals, 


- Assuming that religious sentiments reflect social and psychic neces- 
sities, it seems “allowable” to examine how religious sentiment reflects 
Te of the basic definitions of life strain and modes of adaptation. 
fo ae doing, we were initially guided by Harvey Smith's edis 3 
y inulation on social sources of stress, or stressors, as ipee Pes i 
15 also worth examining how religious sentiments тегесе She : 

“urces of goal seeking in a society (9, р. 68). In this way, it is als 
Possible to examine м ч as a channel of emotional adjustment to 
“teas of strain (19, pp, 370-378). 


"th In order to implement this point of view, we will utilize Leighton s 
ео 


: i ies the 
m Ty of sentiments," which deals directly with how pes x 
rental health implications of a way of life, in this an i ak 
E Social definitions which interfere with or facilitate ей i-e 
"d Indeed, Leightons two fundamental assump 
Ay gr sentiments are as follows (11, р. 136): " 
А given personality exists more Or less ap rd (шш, 2 
© act of striving; and interference with that s a g 
Ччепсеѕ Which in hic often lead to psychiatric disorder. 
tia] Although not intended as definitive, Leighton proposes ten essen- 
"Tlving sentiments (11, p. 148): 
* Physical security. 
exual satisfaction. —— 
e expression of hostility. 
€ expression of love. 
© securing of love. 
ecurin nition. , - 
S kg of s ontaneity (called variously positive force, 
creativity, volition). — 
e im кыз of one's place in society and the place of 
s ers, . L L 
© securing and maintaining of membership in a definite 
aman . * . 
" “of bal to a moral order and being right in what 


Sense of belon i » 
One does, being E of a system of values. 


t ER 


O © NDAN 
co 
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about which people really care. Prevalence refers to the wide sharing 
of the sentiment. Position refers to the sharing of the sentiments by 
strategically located people in the group whose influence is usually 
felt. And salience refers to the sentiments which are important to the 
processes of the group. 


The Essential Socio-Cultural Striving Sentiments 
in the Free Will Baptist Group (2) 


Physical Security 


We are poor people, but we have a mansion in heaven.” 


Indeed, the members of the Free Will Baptist Church are ш 
poorest in the community. Unstable jobs, small, unproductive ee 
on the poorest land, poor housing, a lack of education and occupation 
skills, inability to secure industrial employment—these factors wet 
tribute to making them the poorest in the community and the mos 
concerned with the elementary securities of adequate food, goth 
and housing. Yet, the Free Will Baptist sentiments do not encor 
economic activity; rather, they emphasize that one's rewards 

real ones —will be forthcoming in heaven. It is not surprising (0 Б 
" economically dispossessed group projecting their aspirations 
lle S ios What is somewhat interesting is that in the chip 

f th gin (Missionary Baptists), from which the hard соге membe mic 
of the Free Will group derived, did encourage hard work and econ? ip, 
Success and had a view of trying to overcome economic hardship 
Thus, it would appear that in the Free Will group we find pol ic 
sentiments which may reduce some of their tensions about econome 
msecurity and some of their t je 
adequate income from the ne 

The other problem is th 
children—discouraging the s 
which may set up future inte 
children from new 


ensions about being unable to 
w economy. eir 
at they tend these sentiments tO ш 
ecuring of an education, for examp оі 
‘ob rferences, which will likewise ais In 
Job opportunities of an urbanizing ec? ing: 
n Pine е aei becomes. self-contained and seli-perpete? os 
oncer if the offsprings of this group might not P", ist- 

more economically dispossessed than their parents since their n 
ence basis is becoming more and more tenuous. t the 
One other observation seems very important. It appears tha ing 
formation of the Free Will group and their sentiments about secur oD 
the important rewards later, in one’s after life, may act as a = o 
reducing defense. But there appears to be a good deal of conflic als, 
dissonance, in that decision. The preacher, particularly at pap 

frequently made comments about the desirability of economie 


| 
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being, and would then hurl abuse at those around them who were well 

ОП, to which the congregation would fervently “amen.” It appeared to 

observer that a double-bind type set of sentiments existed: the 

st rejected this world for the rewards of Heaven in the future; the 

pe strongly desired economic wellbeing in this life and a hatred 
or those who were so positioned. 


Sex 
Sex is evil,” 


If positive and accepting sentiments about sexual feelings and 

i егіепсе facilitates mental health, then in the Free Will group we 

«1c gious sentiments which appear to interfere rather than facilitate 
Б, Boal. Viewing man's impulses as basically evil, sex was referred 
e 2 unequivocally evil terms. The basic sentiment was like a simple 
M Mation; Sex is evil. For example, the preachers constantly stated this 
sud ott in their sermons. Sex was frequently referred to as "nasty 
Said bad.” Sex was seen as the devil within man. Indeed, sexuality у 
Sexu ү, € the cause of most marital discords. Even in mariage, 
Such. feelings were felt to be especially welcome and ees on 
with lings were indited as another source of evidence o б e evi 
confer man. For example, we observed at one revival, during e group 

ith Опа], а woman get up and confess to enjoying her relations 
Worl], er husband. In her mind, and within her group, Шаш bid 
ap У; Sex was pleasurable; therefore, she was sinning. / = Ь 
е 3 be a frequently stated equation of sentiments in the group, 

У tor the women. В 

Stant 1 of these related santin about the evils of sex un a con- 
fre, Preoccupation of the members and their preacher. e sermons 

as; "y centered around the twin topics of sin and sex. Yet, it 
them attesting that in this group three preachers had compromised 
Somen, Ves Within a three or four year period. One was caught with 
the е else’s wife in the church at night; another had run us к= 
Was à oir leader; and a third had run off with a member's wife. Sex 

З evil to these preachers, as well as a strong preoccupation. 


dostiligy 


Ou shalt not be angry.” 

со, Ө dominant sentiment about expressing anger was their eleventh 

Ment ow ment— "Thou shalt not be angry.” In this group, this senti- 

арту а5 expressed in different ways. The emphasis was that God was 

Was s, а them for all of their sinful thoughts and experiences, but it 
Pardonable for men to be angry. It was as though the senti- 
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ments equations went something like this, “God is angry at us; God 
equals anger; and anger is an emotion reserved for God.” It € 
as if man became too powerful if he allowed anger to be expresse 
and recognized, consciously at least. We often heard typical comments 
to this effect from members of the group: “It is safer to keep our angry 
feelings to ourselves.” 

Convincing evidence indicated that anger was said to make men 
sexually aggressive. For example, an informant said: 


If a man gets mad, he gets to feeling like the devil will take over. 


When that happens, it scares the woman. Then a man wants sex 
all the time. 


Furthermore, they distrusted man’s capacity for controlling feel- 
ings which had to do with sex and anger, often equating the two. The 
preachers, for example, frequently talked about the brutish and d 
devil within man and urged people to confess to these and other hic 
den” thoughts publicly. These dns must be guarded against at a 
costs, so the members fervently stated. Indeed, a basic purpose ар 
reward of their membership, so the preachers urged, was to control 
these potentially unmanageable impulses—the devil in man—the nis 
equation of sex and anger. For example, when, during a reviva^ е 
time came for people to come forward to recount religious iet 
this theme was commonly expressed: the devil was usually sex, an£^ 
and pleasure; and this group would help them defeat the devil. 


Giving Love 
"Give your love to Jesus." 


It appeared to us that the 
ments was to bestow affecti 
"People don't really trust eac 
participation or from informa 
was a common theme in the 
It was only Jesus whom you 
mant stated it as follows: 


Р ti- 
major direction of giving affective seily 
on on Jesus, as Savior. Interperso о 
h other," as we heard it expr end others 
nts. Indeed, a pattern of distrust О: mdi 
sermons and in our personal discuss or- 


could love and hopefully trust. An 


We feel that people can't be depended on. It’s hard to love folks like 
that. Our salvation is from Jesus, He loves us. 


The concept of love was defined as something you receive 2 
Jesus, not something you give. The entire sermon and revival for level, 
more on receiving His love than on giving it. On the interpersona ical 
the emphasis was on a receiving rather than on a more sy 
relationship. 
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Securing Love 
"We belong to the fellowship of sufferers." 


1 An informant stated their dominant and intense sentiment about 
ove; 


They emphasize a life of suffering, pain and dreariness from which 
death will rescue them. They look for a mansion in the sky. They see 
no love in religion or life. 


Indeed, rather than the religious group as a source of love, the 
Preacher told them how unwanted and unloved they were by others 
and by God, although loved by Jesus. As an informant put it: 


Their preachers like to scold them. They will come again and again 
and listen to this, They love to be scolded by their preachers. 


fell As a friend of mine in this group so aptly put it: “We are m 
Owship of the damned. I know that is true." But in this sense o. 
‘llowship, considerable rewards were expected and derived. 
П terms of their definition of God, we found other evidence for 
Sentiments of suffering and being unloved. They stated aaa 
ilen angry judge who is very aware of their sins. And fu e iove 
вес selves to be basically sinners, basically bad. Indeed, God' was no 
as а source of love, 


their 
is 


Recognition 


ыз 
1$ hard to stay saved.” 


» Tecogniti vards for adequate role performance, 
Wil ze Ed middle sectis of interferences amongst Free 
To р арз members, The key religious role is to oe poser. 
mean Sàved is the crucial and central religious role. E ре caved 
is an О accept Jesus Christ as Lord and Savior. о i save 
Геор p Ct ОЁ faith: To be saved is an emotional act, in hat one 

T *eply, and to be saved is publicly stated and ritually confirmed. 
in adeed, to be saved is without a doubt the most important goal 
The © of the Free Will Baptist in this community. To be € 
tute, Ty x. 280% one's sin on Jesus who will act as sin bearing su n 
MES 9 be saved means life eternal, the after-life with Jesus and Go 
tical] aven, Particularly for Free Will Baptists, the saved role is prac- 
Means 1 € only role which is defined as being rewarding. To be saved 
f, Porta, achieve all those rewards which are defined as infinitely 
Sw Whe to a member of the Free Will Baptists Church. For those 
? сап maintain this state, crucial rewards are gained. 


ans to 
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Yet, those who become Free Will Baptists must deal with a ne 
problem. Let us indicate the problem by comparison. As epe. 
Baptists, from which most of these members broke away, to st gem 
means to be saved for all time. You may sin, but you never fa r 
grace; forgiveness is easily acquired. In contrast, in the Free 25 
Church, once saved does not mean always saved at all. Indee E 
the smallest sin is committed one is again out of a state of grace 


= $ it is an 
is consequently no longer saved. And even if one is saved, it E a 
uncertain status, because one may have sinned and may not be a 
of it. 


а 1 
We repeatedly heard comments and great concern about Am 
Worthy?” This meant an e 


inty, Wi 
their institutionalized чаба or 
5 а furnace of hell as a result of their defined ч 
tainty. 


For example, the 


ain 
have a term for eople who cannot rem 
saved. They are re peop 


» ferred to as the “Bible hardened.” The “Bible oe 
ened” are people who have been saved again and again, but om sys- 
cannot remain “sin free,” an almost impossible expectation in a 
tem. Consequently, they give up. And, in terms of our observati u 
we would hypothesize that the common ways in which this {ably 
gives up are through apathetic withdrawal, alcoholism, and pro 
other mental illnesses, : 


le in 

the most important sentiment and related то. ife. 

the group, being saved, is Опе of the most uncertain roles in т. i 
; We must emphasize, means to live with pow® 


Spontaneity 
^We have a lively church,” 


The free expressio; 
dominant sentiment in the 


the audience participat 


-pates in frequent and emotional o g and 
sermons are long with emotional out-pourings of frequent ye P onal 
prancing about. The song 


: After singing, the preacher ues 
hat is called "talking in = dis- 
er comes to mind in a seem 


— -—Ó =~ — 
т ст ene 
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orderly way with unique words, which are seen as presumably the 
Divine speaking through man. 
As an informant put it: 


We really have a good time. We sing and if we feel like it, we yell. 
It’s just about the only place I know where man can really let go. I like 
religion. with feelings. It's the only way God can talk to us and we to 
Him. You see, I like the ole timey religion. 


If members in this group were motivated by a search for group 
“motional catharsis, then it would appear reasonable to assume that 
ey had found a sentiment which allows for some expression of deep 
celings in a spontancous way. We would hasten to add, in terms of 
Ош observations, that the emotionality was undirected and somewhat 
Primitive, despairing more often than joyous, driven rather than free 
and spontaneous, 


Orientation 


We are the fellowship of sufferers.” 


Religious membership does, indeed, bestow membership for them 
Broup. With unstable work situations, infrequent neighboring pat- 
% and a complete absence of any organized group life, we can 
ig vibe a group in which membership in primary relationship groups 
infrequent and tenuous. But in the church group, they do belong. 
to hover, they define their belonging in suffering terms. Ve ете 
Thi e li € a group of complainers getting together to share the um 
E. мы 15 stated in the sentiment of, “We are the followship of su xm 
рхо stant theme in the sermons or interviews. Thus, the group оз 
m ide some memberships, belonging, and group support, but it is 
Со, Common misery. 


in a 
tern 


Bons 
3 longing to а System of Values 


E Or not saved?" з 
th We look a igi defined set of religious sentiments about 
to of saning of fi рам then the Free Will Church appears 
‘or Es More sentiments which interfere than facilitate this process. 
E per Ple, as already indicated, the basic goal and key value is that 
ое Saved.” But this is really a most uncertain role due to the 
Young 28 Sentiments about it. Second, the values about life center 
thin the Sentiments concerning sin. And sin is usually defined as 
t latig? that gives pleasure. The definition of sin also includes the 
his cae Ot course, of the Decalogue, but the greater emphasis in 
ave a P is that whatever is pleasurable is sinful. Consequently, we 

OUP whose sentiment is that of “sin equals pleasure” and in 
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which the key role of salvation is an uncertain one because man, 25 
they define him, cannot really be sure of his salvation, as all men are 
inveterate sinners and unable to stay saved. It is thus reasonable to 
hypothesize that this group does not facilitate the essential goals of 
being in and of a system of values which give a sense of belonging 
and assurance of correctness and meaning about life and man's place 
in the scheme of things. З 
These then were the structure of sentiments among the Free will 
Baptist religious community (11, pp. 168-171). Although it may appear 
that selective focus has been on the interfering sentiments, We had 
no such intent. This is the way things were, however negative. 
We must emphasize that if we were to describe these sentiments 


apart from the religious context, we would have essentially the same 
definitions of the situation. 


Discussion 


To achieve a rigorous understanding of the system of sentiment 
we have just described would require, in an ideal sense, 2 social, 00; 
ide Mi, iint understanding of the dynamics of their way 
BEA childrearing practices to their present social structure. 
sentiment or cluster of related sentiments would have t2 е 
or rig: developmentally, as well as situationally. But this larg. 
ах is far beyond the scope or intent of this short рай 
vk E Le ^ eap for such an undertaking is suggested - 
reti ds ton. We will restrict our discussion to the examin 
Tn Warde to cope with the problems of disintegratio?" десі 
"ES a our hypothesis that religious systems not on y е0), 
epit diet ains and satisfactions in a way of life (as discu echa- 
nisms: Ini > that they can provide compensating behavior P. gol 
(6) would su regard, the work of Poblete and O'Dea (13) 207 соп“ 
ма нын gest that such sects represent attempts ui Som follow 
Smelsers (5 empts of social reorganization. Indeed, if We gest 
) recent examination of social movements as resp% ated 
strain, we do have an example of the development of a value" 16 айу» 
religious movement as a collective attempt “to restore protec" 3 tp 
o create values" (15, pp. 314-319). In this case, a pessimistic gen ЛЗ 
ical of the disinherited, seeks through milleniarianism both hop” the 
an escape. Although faced with a costly social environment of 
strongly anticipate future rewards. In 5 В of Festinger’ concept", 
cognitive dissonance, the frustrated tend to then diminish the p 
of the unattainable, which then reduces the dissonance and the á 
tration (18). 
Although this group appears to provide a reactive 
the projected value of salvation in the other life, this was get 


ation 


І .valve i? 
safety by any 


А 
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me ; 
нош soping mechanism in effect. It was apparent that at 
ola mas pr s f-correcting or disintegration inhibiting mechanisms 
social maso in psychological type were of considerable importance: 
istic of ad ism and ritually expressed tensions, as devices character- 
= adaptive retreats from successful coping. 
бш at n examine these two mechanisms of adaptive retreat in 
nizing аму: theory of adaptation (10). In the face of disorga- 
ты s ats, tensions are evoked. If normal coping devices are not 
айдо er devices are utilized to maintain an equilibrium, 
sifies ло ап increasingly lower level of adaptation. Menninger clas- 
adequate regressive stages (10, pp. 162-163) of adaptive retreat from 
nite im st ae first order dyscontrol: nervousness—slight but defi- 
ndyo р ment of adaptive control; second order dyscontrol: neurotic 
tension-reduci increased disorganization leads to more expensive 
tive im : ie devices; third order dyscontrol—the escape of destruc- 
pletely Кырс fourth order dyscontrol—reality is abandoned com- 
choses езу largely; and fifth order dyscontrol—beyond the psy- 
The d e abandonment of a will to live. 

the sent; ata on the Free Will group strong 

ments are reactive attempts to cope wi 


Bratio 
maso» аз defined, in terms of several adaptive 


ly suggest that some of 
th their social disinte- 
retreat devices, social 


а: " 
tiger and ritualistic control of aggression, which fall within Men- 
5 characteristics of the second order stage of retreat. 
by a ca Second order of dyscontrol is characterized (10, pp. 174-175) 
l wey ament from the environment, by aggressive escapes, by a 
testin g of productivity and achievement, by a diminished reality 
& and by symptoms of anxiety and discomfort—all of which seem 


to fit 

of det description of the Free Will group. Our following discussion 
tro] o ehavioral mechanisms of social masochism and attempted con- 
Very ,aEression and tension through religious rituals, which were 
5 Prominent in the way of life of the group, illustrate aspects of a 


Sec. 
Order retreat, as defined by Menninger (1). 


the most obvious adaptive retreat 
Reik refers to as social (14) maso- 
nt. Reik in this case emphasizes 
e a completely abject, subjected, 
o be abject subjection is only a 


1t 

a 

mech nie named to us that one of 

hism ms in evidence was what 

enninger’s self-punishme 

and masochi involv 
s ochism does not invo 


ask Bie attitude. What appears t 
uch, сс oe underlying resistent aggressive and hostile feelings. As 
азор! masochism is а mechanism for releasing aggression. Social 
Worthin 15 acted out by demonstrations of helplessness, subjection, 
79 I] as aggressive fantasying. This 


be 
Р havior is Ss, and the like, as we 
intended to secure responses within themselves and within 


Осіа] 
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the group which reinforce their self-images of being bad. Grinker (5), 
for example, points out that negative self-images can be a point — 
which people organize and integrate themselves, with considerable 
vigor. : 
и In the Free Will group, social masochism took the form of seeing 
themselves in what appeared to be painfully unpleasant ways with 
frequent comments, especially from the preacher, as well as among 
themselves, of being miserable, bad, unworthy, sinful, devils, socia 
outcasts, helpless, and of being subjected to terrifying forces. Indee 
the whole group could be characterized, as they do themselves, as 
the "fellowship of sufferers." It was our impression that they got some 
genuine group cohesiveness out of this feeling of brotherhood through 
suffering, indeed an identity, which provided them with social contacts 
and a group context for expressing self-aggression in this way, publicly 
whipping their “self,” as a group of supportive "brothers" and “sisters. 


Ritual 


, Interms of ritually organized (12, pp. 304-305) ways of acting out 
wishes and anxieties, it appears that the role of the minister in s 
group and the congregation's reaction to him were quite revealing 9 
an adaptive retreat device if examined as a rough parallel to the 707 
of the shaman in “primitive” culture. In Geza Roheim's description, Es 


shaman M described as the exorciser of demons, which is like фе i Я 
of the minister among the Free Will Baptists, who especially during 
revivals urges that they all fight th 


e devil together and publicly. Robeim 
Eoes on to indicate: 


m every primitive tribe, we find a shaman in the center of society: 
It is easy to show that he is either neurotic or psychotic, at least that 
his art is based on the same mechanism as a neurosis or a psychos 
The shaman makes both visible and public the systems of symbolic 
Le. d are present in the psyche of every adult member of mee 
aon aret. They ап infantile game as the lightening condi 


t th hunt the prey 
and the general flight Meudon [OE ), а 


During sermons, or especially duri i the preacher WC 
encourage the people to es Denim ix io iet uninhibited 
ways. People would begin to talk incoherently, thrash around 
orgiastic ways, and allow great permissiveness to their feelings ter- 
DE hts. For example, many would get up and cite dreams, O° tacy; 
ally free associate or come to the front and free associate with ecs ac 
and, if they could reach a babble of incoherence, they would Jiton 
a highly rewarded state within the group. In fact, such a с00' 

was defined as “a person who had power,” or someone who "Hy 
received the message of God himself and who could consed" 
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talk in tongues. The preacher, like the shaman, also addressed himself 
el and tried to bring to the surface of expression and make very 
Permissive, ‘the “devils,” and “evils,” and “sins,” within the members 
ot the group, but when the meeting was over, such permissiveness 
Was supposed to stop, as it is to stop after the analytic hour. Indeed, 
Я © permissiveness allowed during the sermons and especially in the 
vival closely parallels, in our view, the permissiveness allowed within 
all Pschoanalytic context, and that in both cases the permissiveness 
К ows for the uninhibited release of thoughts, especially primary pro- 
ess thoughts (12, p. 300). 
tive e Free Will preacher, thus encourages fears, fantasies, destruc- 
ls prishes, primitive feelings, and anxieties to be placed on public 
1 d as the demons to be exorcised, all with permitted religious 
Sizes eet - Then, towards the end of the sermon, the preacher eg 
that Les assures his congregation that the demon can be боп lea, 
Pn can and is being defeated within the group and with 
hibited ves. He thus gives them support and helps restrict their unin- 
expression to the religious context ( 12). РҮ 
enni ese two mechanisms were most prominent, and cn in 
ade mee 5 scheme, major aspects of a second order me rom 
tread ty Coping. Our position would be that these second order ba 
inte echanisms inhibit or control a more serious regression Or dis- 
Оп in this poverty-stricken group. 
Summary 
ima Durkheim's terms, it seems allowable to infer that ш Ыт e 
their „2015 described are indeed rich in social elements reflective o 
and спета] life situation—their search for meaningful —— i 
assura, “ntity, even if it be that of the fellowship of ae with : 
and С® Of a rewarded hereafter. The problems of impulse contro 


ppor Ee ression (hostility and sexuality), alienation from changing 


t HS RE 
Songs, ; Structure, general economic deprivation, and chronic 


Projecte and life uncertainty—these are all key life problems and are 
А Within their religious sentiments. a 

Ng a € find then a group. characterized by social deprivation, form- 
deg, Oe ch s ty. The sentiments of this group, as 


l wit Rhea Commit interfering than 
"ilit... in Lej 's scheme, appear more 
ti i e gi rp But the sentiments of the 


vp s. 5 of postulated essential goals. 


MN "е by no means all negative. This sect is characterized as a 
e 1 Р : 
iQ TOject, ted movements with attempts to cope with these strains 


p 
lay em ed rewards into the future afterlife. The group also offers 
lon ang P, Several other adaptive retreat devices: public self flagel- 
P lepre, € Public exorcism of inner devils. This religious group 
Sents aspects of a second order retreat in Menninger's 
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scheme, adaptive retreats from successful coping, which may be que 
functional in inhibiting even more severe social and psychologica 
disintegration. Deprived and beaten back as this group has been, 
they in fact had few, if any, other institutional or value alternatives 
to correct or cope with their environment. This then raises a key 
problem for those whose life is characterized by poverty and dis- 
integration: how are more successful coping devices built into SUC 

a way of life? Аа 

As Durkheim pointed out, the religion of а group does appe 
to reflect stategic social and psychic realities. In this Appalachian 
community, the poverty warriors would miss a very strategic part o 
the system if they neglect the many and pervasive functions of the 
religion of the poor. In my opinion, the religious sentiments © the 
Free Will help maintain their poverty. How is the cycle broken? 

The larger "causal" chain which explains the culture of poverty: 
in Appalachia or elsewhere, should be one of our pressing intellectu? 
requirements. In this respect, the institutional resources of coping 
successful or unsuccessfully appear to be crucial (10), and the re” 


gious systems of the poor may be an invaluable foci for studying this 
problem, 
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EU LS ALEXANDER, My Name is Legion. New York: Basic Books, 1959, pp. 
€ nu appropriate to make a few comments on Leighton's concep- 
de ux It would appear that all of the categories of Leighton’s theory 
pol. Pi need to be expanded in order to enrich both description and 
ie or example, the needs and dimensions of group membership and 
oo а сап encompass а larger theoretical framework then 
= ; Also, if we are interested in the process of adaptation, the flow of 
ents in the social system, it would appear that it might be useful to 
ra rep the convergence of Leighton's theory with social systems theory 
dig qu for example, of Smelser's work on conductiveness, types of 
‘train, definitions and assessment of the problem, the mobilization of re- 
pees, and the operation of social control. It seems furthermore that 
me is a need to develop additional categories on. coping and adaptive 
La in. possibly in the light of a social system framework. In so doing 

ighton’s “tree of hypotheses" can be expanded. 
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1 Health in the Metropolis: The Midtown Study. 


A Note on the Impact of Public Health 
Service Research on Poverty" 


Gilbert R. Barnhart 


I. Need for Social/Scientific Perspective 


The Congressional Presentation accompanying the bills for Че 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 points out that "in 1964 (985 z oor. 
an economic road map to find” and recognize the American P tt 
“If the American economy can be compared to a 20-story luxury erts, 
ment house where even the ground floor tenants share the com to 
then this one-fifth of our population inhabits a sub-basement, 0U 
sight, and almost out of mind?! Public 

A considerable portion of the research supported by the ma 
Health Service should contribute to drawing those parts of та con- 
which point the way to reduction of poor health as a cause rec for 
comitant of poverty. Improvements in available health sme ao 
all the people, stimulated and developed by research, should f the 
tually help to make it unnecessary to use the sub-basement 0 
economy for human occupancy. А rtant 

The President's program begins with the enormously impo iety- 
realization that present day poverty is an anomaly in an affluent S lective 
Poverty and deprivation today are predominantly due to the se 1 
deprivation of Opportunity for individuals and groups, rather cial, 
economic depression or individual fault. The evidence рош о у bar 
geographic, technological, and other factors which persistently the 
whole groups from entry into education, unemployment, an< nin 
health and welfare services that should be our normal expectatio 
the United States. iable 

However, the definition of *normal expectation" is itself a variab 


i )blems of 
° Delivered in a panel discussion on “HEW Research in 9 Мау 21, 
Poverty” National Conference on Social Welfare, Los Angeles, Calif., 
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Died ы calculation of the extent of poverty and its causes? 
зв s m ‘poor” who exist at any time is dependent on the 
ls gives us : of income and other criteria in one's definition. But 
tion propr only static figures and frozen concepts. As guides for ac- 
poor an. b ee we need to visualize the needs and expectations of the 
efficient e culturally deprived in terms of a future, potentially more 
Кеш Tells, which will be able to place all individuals in the 
Socia Б evels of education, employment, basic good health, and other 
elp Wie We need to imagine what might be done, not only to 
and m e rmt generation of poor, but especially to create knowledge 
rom fall mery which will prevent in the future as many as possible 
must k ing into the circumstances which we call poverty. And we 
ошер in mind that future social and technological change un- 
Stance Y will generate new poverty-producing factors and circum- 
5 of unforseeable character. 
TONS is level of imagination, and the eventual capability to act with 
standinge 6 of predictable results, call for a more sophisticated under- 
PPro & of Society than we now have. We require an experimental 
ach which applies research attitudes and techniques to broad 
known, Community action hitherto regarded as the product of un- 
and lan, Irrationa] forces. We also need policies for both short-run 
it ig ne Stun Programs of research and action in the health field, since 
to Monsen to do something for the existing generation, as well as 
Y and remove the present and future causes of poverty. 
elongin President's program identifies those who need help now as 
Eprived to one or more of six groups—the children of poor and 
depend families, those bypassed by industrial change, the rural poor 
Member. Оп small-scale agriculture, members of minority groups, 
of thos te fatherless families, and the aged.? This gives us a picture 
Classi is Who need short-run immediate help. It can also serve as a 
ation of some of the general causes or factors which now pro- 
research target groups and which can be the objects of long-term 
Search st experimentation. However, the design of effective re- 
Profou Таќеру for these problems should always receive our most 


intellectual attention. 


e 


The PHS Research Establishment 
lon ased o 5 z r both sh d 
-t n this pe tive, and with respect to both short- an 
hag n needs ad sunl of the poor, the Public Health Service 


"eig ы i ity t nt and sustain a research 
ery extensive capacity to mou 


BS? Ча, 
“Buin позво, Michael. The Other America. Poverty in the United States. 


The yo: Baltimore, Pp. 189-191. 
War on Poverty. Pp. 36-40. 
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" he great 
i i 'es its versatility and power to t ame 
ъа Mie dents of е PHS research хаант wich i he 
ы in 22 distinct programs. Ten of these programs Servilio. 
organized. m 22) dig ealth, and 12 in the Bureau of State von fi 
e pore Pop piis the Environmental Health area, m nds d 
Е y Health.s The grant to support research Lei cena i 
эретү rivate nonprofit institutions is the major t sciantiiió 
2 m s hich pem 22 programs stimulate and PP тевёатбһ 
ео adüitien to extramural grants, extensive intramur 
Fine bu by PHS staff and Supported by contract. — 
The research authority of the PHS is, of course, oy узгар] em 
: Н ent, control, and prevention o рну PHS re- 
pairments of man.5 The goal of i i aion 9 
mprovement of health, not the e үр remature 
3 wing that disease, impairments, ang um or con- 
death i о provide health services, are — PHS re- 
ic poverty and social deprivation, 


ine nationa 
y be regarded as one of the first-line 
resources in the fight 


The distinction 
in characterizing th 
research effort, 

The National Insti 
understanding the fundamental 

asic Stages of methods f, 
and impairments, There 


eventual elimination of 
role which q 


ing of the avera 
ravages of an i 
conditions. 


Ee life 
ncreasin 


:cation. Мо. 418. 
а Public Health Service Research Grant Programs. PHS Publicatio 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1963. 


5 Section 301 of the Public Health Service Act. 42 U.S.C. 241. 
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Surroundi i 
Pe s а Ls: ie dece effects, if any, of man-made changes and 
ons of the physical environ i 
Fs f th ment are especially im 
iis tr Ep xd ш Health Divisions d NR 
a ublic Health Service who iviti 
а se research activities аге 
y addressed, in the health field 
Hr l eld, to problems of tł 
au Community Health research is sponsored by ike Divi 
medie y ose authority and activities cover not only the technology of 
е 2e at the community level in all the chronic and commu- 
E € diseases, but are also strongly interested in the organizational 
n UN and social factors affecting the availability, delivery and 
zation of all types of medical and other health services.” 


Ш. Research Benefitting Target Populations 
бї Ese. the Community Health programs research is aimed both 
ins Cs. Health needs of defined populations and at long-run prob- 
hd th ecting all or most of the nation. In the former category we will 
бү е six groups of the poor mentioned in the President's program. 
eral examples of research projects dealing with the health needs 


0 
these groups will be discussed. 


A. The Children of Poverty 
School health programs are à good mechanism for delivering 
and health education to children of low in- 
believes that extensive efforts 
ds to utilize and 
one research 
chool sys lid methods 
o improve tl 


esearch wi d d throu h extr: 
Mura ill be expan e g Е : 
i earch / tracts. A special obje 

supported by con Ji 


more effective health services to children of poor 


Se 
hoo] programs. 
The Rural Poor 
Tur The Public Health Service is VOY alert to the medical needs of 
exi al areas where economic and medical resources are scarce or non- 
ig in use. Ап evaluation of community 


v nt approaches are 7 j 

Comm Accid enti ic Diseases, Communicable Disease | enter, 

Medja unity = P uam Lu Public Health and Resources, Hospital and 
Facilities, Nursing. 

ie Бары ic Census » PHS Publication No. 1225. July 1964, 

"9, ch in Communi Health, u enne 

ON partment of Health, Felucation and Welfare, U.S. Government Printing 
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health aides working in migrant agricultural workers’ camps is planned, 
as well as other studies aimed at better understanding of means to 
reach migrant workers with direct health service and health education, 
Another pilot study is planned of costs and economic benefits o 
operating a hospital-based, comprehensive care unit in a depressed 
rural community. Discussions have been conducted with a medica 
school faculty relative to using research and demonstration projects 4S 
stimuli to rebuilding medical services in a three-state rural area which 


has been denuded of doctors and health facilities by economic decline 
over many years. 


C. The Minority Poor 


Effective approaches to health and other problems of minorities 
often have to occur through better understanding of different cultura 
viewpoints and social values. Research is the method of choice in these 
instances. One such PHS project is studying value assimilation ап 
behavioral change among Spanish-Americans and Negroes who are 
recent inmigrants to an urban, industrial “area.” Another project is 9085 
cerned with developing contacts and modes of oral communication 
public health nurses which will be more effective in changing health- 
related practices among rural Spanish-Americans. А 

For six years, between 1956 and 1962, a combined health service 
ешш center has been operated in a 700-square mile € е 

ЈО reservation, serving 2,300 jectives wer 
determine the health status of the Mire PUN to find better 


ра е 
ie delivering modern medical care across cultural and languag 


D. The Aged 


IV. Research to Improve Basic Health Machinery 


, the 
Having seen a small sample of research projects aimed at t'g 
health problems suffered by the present genera om of the poor, let ¥ 
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ond 
pu се may be done to understand and to remove ог reduce 
арра Б causes of these problems. Here we need a different con- 
do da а. ү which to identify underlying factors and to 
eters end is : ber oe; with the interests of program admin- 
Polio, Y emi Freeman in his paper on "The Strategy of Social 
б» de аа. has supplied an excellent analysis of the multiple 
intellect а required to successfully engage the vital concerns of the 

k sh es the professional practitioners, and the politically responsi- 
bee e uals in the community.’ Freeman emphasizes the need for 
with d esearchers to concern themselves with aspects of problems and 
ке кшш. criteria which can be used by administrators and legis- 

Th as well as by their colleagues in academic disciplines. 

similarly Community Health programs of the Public Health Service are 
to ient concerned to organize research on issues which are realistic 
to do d — and to health policy makers. We have attempted 
service his by classifying things and ideas which comprise health 
technie, into five major categories: (1) Background knowledge and 
ints ш methods; (2) resources for health services, which subdivides 
me ofessional manpower, physical facilities, and finances; (3) or- 
Zation of health services; (4) use of available services; and (5) 


me; . +. . n : 
asurement and evaluation of services. Within this classification a 
lready been developed and 


riod of time should 


se areas over a pe 
in most communities of health ser- 


at reasonable cost to all seg- 


ments 
ents of the population. With the application of research attitudes 
iti i blish new goals for direct health 


Servi à A 4 : 
vices, including: The eradication of certain communicable diseases 
бува have been tolerated or which, like venereal diseases, are in- 

asing after an initial decline; the prevention or alleviation to a 


Breat, | 
Cardio; degree of the major chronic 


caries and periodontal diseases. 
toward broader patterns of health ser- 
tive protection, acute care, and long-term 


8 
Unive, Freeman, Howard E. The Strategy of Social Policy Research. Brandeis 
Welfa ity Social Welfare Reprint Series No. 7. Reprinted from The Social 
Те Forum, 1963. 
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ilies as 
and medical rehabilitation to all individuals юп pan the 
md d, without service gaps and time lags, and with fu 
nee eh medical specialties, facilities, and finances. ithe whol 
wn саду, as these goals are approached, the health o adent 
people is strengthened, and to the extent that poor RE 2 уге 
and premature death are causes of poverty, these cau 
ved. causa- 
= me as there are needs in biomedical subjects yi ae level, 
tion and logical priority of important events at the e RU pus 
so there are equally pressing needs for similar researc unity heal 
factors and basic relationships in the phenomena of comm Й 
ations and services, : ealt 
hdi: may be interesting to look at some of the pma dis {0-а 
projects a a are getting at basic factors of great impo | 
long-range t against poverty, ein 
"i droup ol iin related —- one in the United a ч n suse 
England, and one in Denmark, is attempting to determine h 


: health 
tain older people in their own homes by supplying adequate 
and other needed servi 


:actiH1tionalize 
ices. National samples of хози is 
persons 65 and over are being drawn in each country. Атанов», 
given to changes in physical status in relation to economic E life after 
employment and retirement patterns, the organization o ve, an 
reis the social network within which older people move, 
the etiology of isolation in old age. i er- 
At ue when end of the life-scale, there is a project porc] in 
sonal and environmental factors which contribute to acci ident- 
childhood, and which may answer the question whether ac 
proneness exists among children. " eek and 
wn about the reasons why individuals s es. On 
ilable medical care and prophylactic «o depart- 
project, involving several county healt 


| 
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At the institutional and service program level, other experiments 
àre in progress to develop, test, and standardize more comprehensive 
and better coordinated patterns of health services. These studies are 
Concerned with services in the hospital proper; in the outpatient 
Cepartment of the hospital; between hospital and nursing home; and 
in the patients home where necessary and desirable. Much of this 
effort is directed specifically toward the low income and older groups 
in the nation, 

To return to the analogy of the road map, this paper attempts to 
sketch out, very inadequately, the extensive and high interest of PHS 
Tesearch in thé health-related causes and consequences of American 
Poverty, It has done this by showing that a number of PHS research 
Programs have already established priorities for categories of research 
Which coincide precisely with the major problems and groups needing 
attention and help. Thus, in the health field, we have already tried 
to find and assist the poor in their present needs, as well as to increase 
Sur future ability to take preventive measures, which are always the 


goal of the health professions. 
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As a i 1 related disciplines, information is emerging 

al result of efforts in several reta p " tion | 
v e terum peer and social disintegration upon the individual. How- 
this material so that meaningful action implications 
Such © Alleviation of individual distress can be derived from it. As a step towards 
Velo; Meaningful organization, several aspects of personality functioning and de- 
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Programs are discussed. 


ever „16 іп 
for + it is difficult to organize 
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period. A psychologist, one of our abler gamesmen, courted by one of 
our universities, had written into his contract along with his loyalty 
oath the stipulation that he should have a telephone in his office. AÍI 
members of this large department had been promised telephones, but 
our gamesman was the only one, except the chairman, who actually 
got one. This is going too far; but you see my point. Once one is “in 
the family" he can expect what is known as the "full treatment": his 
natural enemies will continue to hate him and his friends will remain 
ambivalent! Advance negotiation is the best safeguard against being 
forced into the disastrous roles of authority, or man-Friday, or that of 
kindly ineffectuality, from which it is impossible later to extricate one- 
self. If one chooses to begin by presenting himself as harmless or 
agreeable, hoping to win his way later by helpful performances, he is 
likely to be disappointed. Remember the cartoon: "Doctor, you have 
helped me a lot, but you know too much.” Bang! 

This clinical-analytic approach is the one that is most in keeping 
with the ethical position of science as value. Is. this approach enough? 
This brings us to the major dilemma. Organizations are concerned 
with finding effective means for achieving their objectives. An educa- 
tional institution, for example, has to have an educational philosophy 
and policy and is responsible for its effects upon the lives of its stu- 
dents and for other social Consequences of its existence, Science may 
appropriately concern itself with the demonstration of educational 


ends-means relationships, using the method of hypothesis-testing, as in · 


the case of the experimental college idea. Let us assume that the values 
of science and those of the educational institution are essentially the 
same, though they may have been arrived at in different ways. (The 
ethical system of science allows ample room for pluralism as far as 
educational objectives are concerned.) Now if one is to proceed scien- 
tifically he has to have precise definitions of objectives, and means 
for measuring attainments. But no matter how liberal the defined ob- 
jectives might be, they are bound to sound dogmatic, and be suscep- 
tible to mechanical and rigid implementation. This poses a threat to 
the basic purpose of an institution of higher learning: to create and 
maintain conditions under which teachers are free to teach as they 
please, “where all kinds of flowers can blossom and different schools 
contend.” College and university faculties fear, and with some justifi- 
cation, that social science, or psychiatry, or psychology, or more likely, 
outside agencies in society, are going to declare for certain objectives 
and acquire the power efficiently to organize everybody in such a way 
as to attain them. This is where the clinical-analytic approach has its 
most important role to play. Its major task would be to discover and 
point to whatever was being overlooked in the situation. Its way of 
maintaining liberality with respect to means would be to concentrate 
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upon specific means-ends relationships, in particular after particular: 
"if we do this, it must be because we believe such and such, but this 
other is what in fact happens; or, we definitely do not want conse- 
quence A; but our activity B seems to be favoring this consequence, 
so let us try something that is more consistent with A." 

Formulating general hypotheses and testing them in practice is 
not a distinguishing activity of science; this is typically the work of 
those who make and implement policy. The experimental college 
would not be run by scientists; such a college would be operated by 
educators who believed that this was the best way to do things (but: 
who could be convinced by experience that it was not). Education 
already has the social sanction for this kind of activity, and science 

. need not encroach upon its territory. The goal of the scientist here 
would be to help education become more scientific, not only by offer- 
ing knowledge but by teaching the values and implications of science. 

There is need of social sanction for the practice of social science 
as I have here conceived it. Be it noted that this practice has its “ex- 
pertise," its mystery; those upon whom it works must accept certain 
aspects of it on faith—at least for a time; it is not merely an instru- 
ment in the service of the diverse values of other people nor has it 
been given any monopoly of responsibility for its own values. The 
needed sanction will not be easy to obtain, but when it comes we may 
be sure that both science and society have moved far ahead. 

It is a widely held view that it is impossible for the social scientist 
to function simultaneously as researcher and as social therapist. In say- 
ing that the two roles cannot in fact be separated, I believe I am up- 
holding the classical position of action research and, of course, the 
Tavistock position. Perhaps I am adding an additional feature. The 
Tavistock social therapy assumes that the organization is asking for 
help; and this is an important factor in the whole strategy. If their 
approach to an organization is like that of clinical psychoanalysis, I 
am saying that there is a place for didactic analysis, 

In arguing that in the practice of science itself research and ther- 
apy cannot be separated, I am recognizing that there are other prac- 
tices—of arts, skills and professions—that utilize social science knowl- 
edge and have their own codes of ethics. Social scientists can, and do 
and should occupy these roles sometimes. All I can do is to repeat the 
hope expressed earlier that the social scientist will change hats no 
more often than necessary and that when he does we may still recog- 
nize, underneath, the same countenance, and the same brain and 
heart. 

The social consultant has to ask himself whether he will enter 
into consultative relationships with groups having aims to which he 
objects, whether he will accept a short-term relationship when he 
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| Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, authorizing grants to 
| communities for the conduct of comprehensive anti-poverty programs, presents 
unique opportunities to students of the structure "i dynamic processes of the 
| American community. Foremost among these is the potential for comparative 
studies of similar programs in a number of communities. 

| Four functions for the researcher in community action programs are dis- 


cussed: (1) the provision of ideas for experimentation in action programs; (2) 
the collection and analysis of data necessary for program planning; (3) assistance 
in the planning process itself by encouraging the greatest possible degree of 
rationality; and (4) the design and implementation of evaluative studies. The 
last function, deemed by the writer to be the most complex of the four, is 
discussed in detail as to its purposes and dimensions. Finally, five constraints, 
er or frustrate effective evaluation of community action pro- 
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gram planning; (4) the need to devise short-range evaluations of programs having 
long-range objectives; and (5) the openness of the system which the human 
community comprises, rendering controlled experiments difficult or impossible. 
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ХАЧ. GLASER AND ELIZABETH NAVARRE, Structural Problems of 
the One-Parent Family, J. soc. Issues, 1965, XXI, No. 1, 98-109 


Family structure is seen as an intervening variable between the opportunity 
system and the socialization process. Since the father is absent from the home 
in more than a fourth of all families classified as poor, the analysis of this deviant 
composition of the nuclear group and its effects upon the ability of the family to 
fulfill its social and personal functions becomes important for an understanding of 
people who are poor. This paper focuses on the task, communication, power and 
affectional structural characteristics of one-parent families in contemporary Ameri- 
can society, and points to the need to take into account this social situational factor 
in proposing policy and practice solutions to the poverty problem. 
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features of the social the human setting in which s e relevant 
question presents itself to men today, more particular] ; yagonam 
scientists. It may be useful also to suggest some au ehavioral 
sponses which men, including behavioral scientists bes E on p 
the moral reappraisals a d soc ng in 
For it is the historical human sit amitments 
all symposiasts and readers have in common, however uation which 
responses in an to it. It is with reference to the Me. their 
reality-orientation, the adequac xp Historicas 
st be judged. y, the "value" of 
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We have come to accept, intellectually at least, that we are living 
in the midst of a "continuing crisis in valuation, to use Karl Mann- 
ons ten. We: аге widely aware of the massive alternatives with 
oes to social direction and organization which compete for the 
allegiance and commitment of modern men. 


In the very same social environment we now have the most con- 
tradictory philosophies of life. First, there is the religion of love and 
universal brotherhood, mainly inspired by Christian tradition, as a 
measuring-rod for our activities, Then there is the philosophy of En- 
lightenment and Liberalism, with its emphasis on freedom and personal- 
ity, and its appreciation of wealth, security, happiness, tolerance and 
philanthropy as the means of achieving them, Then we have the chal- 
lenge of the Socialists, who rate equality, social justice, basic security 
and a planned social order as the chief desiderata of the age. But beyond 
all this we have, as I said before, the most recent philosophy, with the 
demoniac image of man emphasizing fertility, race, power, and the tribal 
and military virtues of conquest, discipline and blind obedience, 

We are not only divided against each other in our evaluation of the 
big issues, such as the principles of the Good Life and those of the best 
social organization, but we have no settled views, especially in our demo- 
cratic societies, concerning the right patterns of human behaviour and 
conduct... . 

We have no accepted theory and practice conceming the nature of 
freedom and discipline. Some think that, owin 
powers inherent in group life, discipline would 
only full freedom were given and the pressure of external authority re- 
moved, In contrast to this anarchist theory, others hold that if strict 
regulation is applied to those spheres of life w. 
scope for real freedom is not suppressed but 
thinkers discipline is the pre-condition of free 
settled views on freedom and discipline, it is no 
no clear-cut criteria for the treatment of crimi 


п does not only come to the fore in i 
cases of maladjustment such as Crime; we have no a xi 


е В greed educational 
policy for our normal citizens, since the further we 
know what we are educating for, P ТН Pod "S 


> whether the reater coi 
the modem emphasis on f 


1 Karl Mannheim, Diagnosis of Our Time: Warti D 
England: Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 1943, pp. 15-30. Essays of a Sociologist, 
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ance by a few psychologists of some such diagnosis 
of Es bie lasse oe nien condition ‘that led to the founding of the 
Journal of Social Issues and of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues which sponsors it. (Comparable organizations and 
journals under the sponsorship of anthropologists and sociologists may 
be seen as responses to a similar diagnosis of mans contemporary 
crisis in valuation.) The founding of this Journal is based on an as- 
sumption that psychologists do have responsibility for helping con- 
temporary men to clarify and resolve the issues which confront them. 
But the nature, quality and extent of the responsibility of social scien- 
tists qua social scientists for the resolution of social issues has, if I am 
not mistaken, been only fitfully explored in the pages of this Journal. 
Tt is true that exploration of the grounds for justifying a valuative 
stance in and toward a social issue involves the explorer in “meta- 
scientific” issues, as “science” is customarily defined. To describe one 
or another valuative stance toward a social condition and to seek to 
determine objectively the consequences and cognitive merits of that 
stance fall short of justifying it as over against alternative moral 
stances. The former activities have seemed to most social scientists to 
fall within the role prescription of “the scientist,” while the latter task 
of normative justification or validation of value judgments falls outside 
that prescription. What has been recognized less frequently is that a 
challenge to this role prescription cannot be met rationally within the 
scope of the prescription. A social scientist must go beyond scientific” 
operations and proofs in justifying the worth of his scientific enter- 
rise or the adequacy of a particular interpretation of that enterprise. 
Any interpretation of psychology or of any other behavioral science 
s a human enterprise entails implicit or explicit prescriptions con- 
as a the appropriate and right activities and responsibilities of the 
dvd н сарт qua behavioral scientist. The definition of psy- 
oe thus rests on moral as well as intellectual assumptions. Chal- 
ге ОЕ о customary definitions of the responsibilities of the behavioral 
o adm as behavioral scientists feel and accept these challenges, 
th fore require responses on moral as well as intellectual grounds. 
The ‘behavioral scientists in this symposium have felt challenges 
tomary definitions of their responsibility. Most of them have 
to cus " the challenges as important and they are seeking valid moral 
acceptec ai a new definition of their responsibilities in relation to 
foundations d to other contemporary men. The larger crisis of valua- 
5 ma e oe admitted into the internal choices of behavioral scien- 
ion 
tists. Social, т о the political, economic and personal lives of 
longer just n. d and commented on by social scientists in their cus- 
0016 d students of human behavior and events. 
also within agonizing day-to-day choices 
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which the behavioral scientist must make in his research, his teach. 
ing and his advice-giving to men of action and practice. Before sug- 
gesting the factors which have contributed to this desegregation of 


ciated. 

A useful statement of this ideology comes from Abraham Flexner 
in his discussion of the proper relations of the university in its relation 
to social issues and problems, 


As long as evolution proceeded slowly over centuries, men could feel 


their way and make adjustments imperceptibly on an empirical basis, But 
the restraints which for centuries slowed down or limited adjustments 


is the truth, welcome 9r unwelcome, to be told, where are men to be 


in the university? The wit of man has thus far contrived no comparable 
agency, 


were concerned immediately to convert base metal into gold; it advanced 
when, for the time being, it ignored use and practice. . . . To be sure the 


viewpoint of Science, without incurring the responsibility for policies, In 
the social as in the physical Sciences, the university is, insofar as Scien- 
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The modern university must neither fear the world nor make itself re- 
sponsible for its conduct.? 


It is probably fair to say that a majority of academically-based 
behavioral scientists today still share Flexner's notion of the limited 
social responsibility of the scientist. What Flexner did not make clear 
is that the "irresponsibility" to proximate practical concerns which he 
urged upon scientists was in the interest of a deeper responsibility to 
the values of truth-finding and truth-telling—values inherent in the 
commitments of those in the scientific enterprise. He did not recognize 
clearly what Sanford has urged in his contribution to this symposium 
that science, including behavioral science, is not value-free, not value- 
neutral. Science is value, as he puts it. Those who profess "science" 
work under a rigorous normative commitment, centered in truth- 
seeking and truth-telling. To assume proximate commitments to 


.clients, industrial, governmental, churchly, or whatever, which violate 


this more ultimate commitment of the scientist, is to lose moral in- 
tegrity as a scientist. Therefore, to claim "social irresponsibility” as a 
privilege, rather than as a moral obligation, as some scientists do, is 
to dehumanize science and reenforce the fantasy of the scientist as 
soulless magician—a fantasy still active within the folk-lore of our 
“coientific’ culture. 
o worked in the hope that "scientific truth" could solve the 
perplexing problems and resolve the value-laden issues of national 
E ad world society, if such knowledge could be attained. This was part 
of the positivist religion, widely appealing to scientists and to others 
in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. This religion has 
lost much of its appeal in a world sobered by recurring world wars, 
Panett genoci de and the threat of nuclear extinction. Various neo- 
orthodoxies and cults of irrationality have gained favor in the minds 
ern men. 
of gro pes sober and realistic hope today is that the values on 
lich: асе 8 based can become part of the value systems of men 
whic s and institutions far beyond the strict professions of sci- 
and ra E alies of science, centered in converting conflicts into prob- 
епс. е шгу, in truth-seeking and truth-telling, in rationality, may 
lems for e d by men of action and practice with values of produc- 
be шәр efficiency, collaboration and growth, health and salvation. 
tivity an e differentiation and re-integration of the values of scien- 
In turn, pan ch and of scientists as scientists will need to be made. 
tists as peno mean that scientists should fail to guard against loss of 
This does n! ‘nent through over-commitment to social service 


ienti mmi Sae 

acne ecte feared. But these scientific values must be safe- 
valu 
E 


iversities; American, English, G New Y 
‚ Abraham, Universities , English, German. New York, 
ened on pp. 13-15 (Italics mine, K.D.B.). 
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guarded within a context of collaboration with non-scientific clients 
and subjects, not in a condition of isolation and self-segregation from 
the non-scientific world. It is only through some sort of ethically 


Such ideal collaboration between “scientists” and “non-scientists” 


Sources in resolving social issues is problematic. That the desegrega. 
tion of scientific and non-scientific personnel has been widely, if un. 
evenly, achieved is a fact. And it is this widespread desegregation of 
the scientific and non-scientific communities which has contributed 
largely to the moral quandaries of behavioral scientists explored in 


asner has described the increasing tendency of action leaders 
in government, business, health and education to turn to behavioral] 
Scientists for advice and guidance. Behavioral scientists аге being 
Wooed and won by the powers and principalities of the world, The 
are being paid to do “pure” research, applied research, Consultation 
and social practice by our governmental and industrial elites, The 
human consequences of their knowled e 
When applied in Various contexts, As the continuum between basic 
е > applied researc » social practice and the “consumer” of the 
fruits, bitter nd sweet, of applied knowledge is experienced and 
seen by the same "behaviora] Scientists" a new feeling of socia] and 
ethical responsibility iş engendered. 
n this condition, the behavioral scientist confronts dilemmas as 
Kelman has put it in this Symposium. His concern is both to maintain 
the values of the Scientific vocation against erosion (Flexner’s fear 


and to develop mora] ideli, à 
science from the Шеба d npe the consumers of 4 plied 


the choice of aims In а society marked b 
Even more fundamentally, quanda 
trol of one human b ing by ano ег come home to the beh 
scientist aware of the Power over others with which his ; 

knowledge of behavioral dynamics has endowed 


It is not surprising that Psychologists, aware of the fecun, 


@Viora] 
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human organisms in inventing symbolic structures to mask motiva- 
tions as well as to illuminate them, should worry about the possibili- 
ties ‘of self-delusion in their attempts to bring moral clarification to 
their new estate of desegregation within the world of action and 
practice, Thus Krasner seeks to strip away the “myths” which mask 
the actualities of behavioral control and the problem of his responsi- 
bility for the effects of such control from the behavioral scientist. One 
might wonder if, in his eagerness to live without illusion, Krasner 
might not be stripping away “realistic” normative projections by which 
behavioral scientists guide their experimental way from the present 
into the future. He asks for “Utopian” thinking to accomplish this 
purpose. To distinguish useful “utopias” from “illusory myths” may be 

art of the wisdom which the desegregated behavioral scientist will 
need to cultivate. And Bauer worries whether the moral agonizing by 
psychologists about powers of behavioral control which they do not 
possess is masking some unacknowledged need on their part for ego 
enhancement. 

All in all, it is refreshing to see behavioral scientists examining 
their normative orientations, seeking to sort out which parts of their 
own orientations are responsibly articulated and criticized preferences 
(values) and which are expressions of some unacknowledged psy- 
chological need. I have noticed in the past that social scientists deal- 
ing with social issues have an all-too-human tendency to pick out the 
good guys and the bad guys in relation to the issue. For example, in 
the fluoridation issue, the opponents are the bad guys, the proponents 
Шуро Tenes, “Values” then are seen as possessed only by the good 

ys. including the social scientists who have named them good. The 
E guys do not possess values. They possess only psychological mech- 

А d irrational needs which they are satisfying irresponsibly by 
concn и ess. This is, of course, a caricature. The effect of such 
reer ain the normative issue, however, is to close off normative 
ну into the issue. For one must acknowledge a clash of values 
and value cwm the issue. Another effect of normative pre-judgment 
values at $ pt the good guys, including the scientific investi- 


to exempt t Д aps e 
ination of their own motivations with respect to 


ske ^ 5 
values from P definition of the issue and of their relationship to it. 
work in ily, I believe, the contributors to this symposium have 

cd this melodramatic approach to social issues. The gen- 

move 

Г 6 » 
eral con behavioral scientists." They are ready to probe responsibly 
munii á 

1 aud las Пен : 

e dens a ey are urging and initiating a continuation of inquiry 
00 a 
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into their roles, Iesponsibilities and relationships at the “normative” 
as well as the “factual” level of in uiry. If such inquiry proceeds 


а И 


The Behavioral Scientist and Social 
Responsibility: No Place 
to Hide* 


Leonard Krasner 


In recent years, at least four interacting developments have made 
a discussion of the social responsibilities of the psychologist of vital 
importance. The first is the development and refinement of techniques 
for the avowed purpose of influencing the behavior of other individ- 
uals. These techniques have been developed by behavioral scientists, 
psychotherapists, educators, and others actively engaged in the control 
of behavior. The techniques have included psychotherapy, operant 
conditioning, therapeutic community, attitude influence, hypnosis, 
placebo, brain implantation, drugs, sensory deprivation, teaching 
machines, programmed instruction, and others. These techniques 
bring the behavioral scientist closer and closer to being able to manip- 
ulate the physical and psychological environment of individuals to 
bring about specified changes in their behavior. 

"rhe second development is the increasing pressure from society 
to utilize the findings of behavioral scientists in specific Situations 
such as schools, community clinics, advertising, hospitals, and even 
broader problems of war and ee 

A third development is the increased. acknowledgment on the 

art of some behavioral scientists that as scientific investigations con- 

i at a rapidly accelerating rate the possibilities of modifying be- 

havior increase accordingly. Consequently they express growing con- 

as to the societal and value implications of such developments. 

ТЫН increasing professional preoccupation is evidenced in research 

m disi papers, symposia, and in activities of scientific orga- 
? 


e vu peel Los не ques on "Social Re- 
E Psychologist, at the meetings of the American Psychological 
sponsibilities doliis. Pa., September 1963. The preparation of this pm 
de d by suppo a pes id oe {rant pis from the 
à tal Health, c Не i S 
Nation al Institute, of eee palo Allo CE ervice, through Stanford 
University an USPHS Visiting Scholar, Educational Testing Service, 
1965. 


Ranma tart n 
* portions of this 
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nizations. Further, this professional concern is part of broader societal 
fears, some justified, some not. These fears in the public express them- 
selves in articles in national magazines, in popular books (Gross, 1962; 
Packard, 1958), and, in extreme form, through attacks on the mental 
health movement. 

The fourth development, partly a reaction to the first three, is 
the perpetuation in some quarters of old myths and the development 


of new ones behind which the behavioral scientist, 


€ reaction 
lack of it, 


succinctly summed up in the often-cited comment of о 
(1956) in his talk to the American Psychological Association, < 
psychologist can hardly q 

the acquisition of knowled 
of controlling what eople d d they think and h 

have and how they Lh S Ani NM AREE they ч 
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before us, we would have been brought to this point by what seems 
to be a period of crisis or transition in our profession. We are at a 
crossroad with respect to our self-image, our role function in society, 
our training, our research. Whether or not this period also has the 
characteristics of a "scientific revolution" in which our basic “para- 
digms” are being overthrown (Kuhn, 1962), only time will tell. A 
number of factors contribute to this crisis—novel social demands 
upon us, current types of research investigations, fundamental ques- 
tioning of our conceptual models, the changing nature of the applied 
psychologist—especially the clinician—changes in the nature of the 
doctorate program, relationships between disciplines, and in general 
the demands of the space age opening up before us. Eric Goldman 
(1962), the social historian, has pointed out that it is rare for individ- 
uals living in a transitional age, an age of crisis and change, to be 
aware of such changes. Any claim that this is an age of transition will 
be greeted with a healthy skepticism. The claim does represent a 
calculated guess, but it seems like a good one. 

As we consider the possibilities of the control of human behavior 
it is within the broader context of an increasingly bewildering control 
of our external environment—with the development of greater auto- 
mation, the growth of computer applications, and the general physical 
mechanization of our society. With the growth of mass communica- 
tions, mass advertising, the growth of mass ideas, and the overwhelm- 
ing growth of numbers of people, the individual and individuality are 
likely to become lost. There is still a growing fear of “conformity,” 
a topic of central concern in the late 1950's, just as “control” may well 
be the topic of concern in the 1960's. 

Another factor on the social scene is the historical recency of 
large-scale political coercion usually labeled brainwashing—a major 

henomenon in controlling individual behavior. Just what brainwash- 
ing is, and just how "d «d is, em still matters of controversy. 
For example, Biderman (1962) strongly questions the efficacy of brain- 
rean prisoners. But the word itself is now a popular 


hi on our Ko а 
m E vocabulary—a word to be applied to any kind of behavior 


influence with which we do not agree. 

Because of the dramatic. р m of the topic, behavior control 
has an extraordinary BUE nh т newspapers and magazines, as 
well as in our own pue as Examples are Life's "Control 
of the Brain" series (Со ); Harpers "Homemade Uto- 
‘ele on Skinner (Klaw, 1963); Commentary's “The Science 
of Thought Control" (тайке, 1962), which reviewed Lifton's ex- 
cellent book on brainwashing; ТӨ Biderman-Kincead (1963) debate 
in the letters column of Time Stk Another example is the two 
conferences held at the University of California Medical Center on 
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“The Control of the Mind,” which centered primarily on potentialities 


of Psychopharmacological agents (Farber & Wilson, 1962; Farber & 
Wilson, 1963). 


those theorists who see behavior determined Ъ inner dynamics ог 


On, by newspapers, by parents, by peers, in effect, by 
© totality o£ st uli to which we are continually being exposed, 
i the issue or the control of behavior must also be put 

er ti 


into a bro; ime Perspective, As behavioral scientists, we сап 
modestly, ang truthfully, 52у at this point that we are stil] very limiteq 
in what we a out the variables that influence behavior change 


ha know about : 
Traditiona] Psychotherapists are most entitled to make Such modest 
statements, At this point 


with any degree of certainty as to its eventual possibilities Sounds 
grandiose. We all know some і jes i 


we put our research efforts in the longer context of the age of the 
earth, the age of man, the age of psychology as a Science, then it 
would seem clear that the scientific information required for effective 


behavior control will Probably be a rea 
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ling behavior. He points out how frequently in history would-be 
prophets, especially the scientists, come to logically inescapable but 
wrong conclusions when they prophesy something as being impossible 
to do. He gives a wonderfully apt quotation from a prominent Ameri- 
can scientist. "The demonstration that no possible combination of 
known substances, known forms of machinery and known forms of 
force can be united in a practical machine by which man shall fly long 
distances through the air, seems to the writer as complete as it is possi- 
ble for the demonstration of any fact to be.” This statement was pub- 
lished in 1903! Clarke gives a warning: “Even things that are undoubt- 
edly impossible with existing or foreseeable techniques may prove to 
be easy as a result of new scientific breakthroughs." 

A similar view of the potentialities of behavior control has been 
expressed by Crutchfield (1963). 


But the most striking new factor in the increasing threat to inde- 
pendent thought in a conformist world is the development of far- 
reaching new psychological methods for behavior control—direct elec- 
trical stimulation of the brain, high-speed computer contro] of 
man-machine systems, radical manipulation of strange and artificial 
environments, biochemical control, shaping of behavior through new 
automated techniques of programmed training—the so-called teaching 
m cr methods have barely begun to show their remarkable 
potential—a potential both for destroying independent thinking and 
for promoting it. Just as there is a race between peaceful and destruc- 
tive uses of nuclear energy and a race between medical advances which 

duce death rate and those which control birth rate, so is there a 
re between the destructive and constructive use of these radically 
race ония of behavior control And behavior control we shall 
presently see, implies thought control. 

Е ible at this point to summarize the growing literature 
А 115 не pe of behavior influence in the fields of АДЕ change, 
in the рѕус ditioning, brain stimulation, drugs, milieu control and 
operant eap а nity, sensory deprivation, hypnosis, psychotherapy, 
therapeutic trol, and brainwashing (Krasner & Ullmann, 1965). 
interview а 5 по major breakthroughs but rather an accelerated 
There are P £ basic information relative to the variables which con- 
accumulation 0 á variety of situations. We cannot yet make dramatic 
trol behavior e behavior can be controlled at will. The omnipotent 
statements a ali must still remain in novels such as The Manchur- 
hypnotist or = don, 1959). But we are making rapid strides in 
ian Сата А, dge of the variables related to how behavior, atti- 
аедшипа с ipe knowledge do change. —— 

od на 'and interesting development is the growing, albeit 


dging, acceptance by many writers and practitioners that psycho- 
gru › 


ing machines as an example), in menta] health ( Psychotherapy), in 
industry, in the community, and in world affairs, 


tists to participate more in world and national affairs (1963). 


The behavioral Sciences can help us resolve the awesome dilemmas 
we face, 

It is not just the physicist, the chemist, the biologist who can find 
new answers to the prevention of World War III; it is the Psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, and allied professionals. From all these people we need 


ere should be а behavioral scientist in the office of Science 


A Visor to the Secretary of State. Behavioral scientists ought to serve 
as Science Attachés abroad, 


ui naa Ericksen (1963) in the American Psychologist Points 


moved us into a Position of н isquieting ite 
for the future, authority that has disquieting implications 

This all adds up to the uncompromising fact that Psychology Hag 
now extended itself, for Whatever reasons, into the nerve centers of 
society and we must not Separate, in some rationalistic way, our expert 
ness in behavior control from Our social responsibility, If we are goi - 
to identify these powerful human-control procedures, and we must аш E 
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will, then we should have the sense of social obligation to go into the 
community and help implement their proper public use. If, on the other 
hand, we perform gnome-like duties, unknown and in the Inner Room. 
then we will become an association of human factor technicians doin и 
our work on prescription from those who may be less sensitive to a 
human use of human beings. 


Ostow's (1959) paper is an example of a psychoanalysts inter- 
pretation of the therapy situation as one of кое наа. " 


In all activites in which two or more people are engaged in some 
relation to each other, a more or less mutual influence prevails. Only 
when he is working on the soil, on the earth's resources and on ma- 
terial things (or on the scientific study of these) is man temporarily 
not participating in an exchange of influence with another person. 
though when even these activities are performed in solitude, Шау 
usually have an indirect goal determined by the individual's atten, 
to other people. It is possible to follow in the history of civilization 
accounts of methods and goals of influencing human behavior. These 
are seen in the areas of group organization such as government, religion, 
ethics and morality; in areas of personal gratification such as family 
life and affectionate relations; and in areas of the individual’s relation 
to the group such as commercial activity, teaching, and personal and 


professional service. 


Jf the therapist is seen as а controller of behavior, then we are 
directly faced with the third development, concern with the issue of 
values. With increased recognition of his deep involvement in investi- 

ating control of behavior, the psychologist has more and more gone 
Е value, ethics, and controversy about the social im- 


into problems © : 
оле of control. And here the list of publications is growing, 


anization of , i : 
ave been several review articles on the investigation of 
values including Dukes (1955) and E hrlich and Wiener (1961). In the 
latter paper, the thors were particularly interested in the measure- 
ment of values in psychotherapeutie settings. One of their comments 
is relevant here: 
ifferences іп opinon concerning thi 
Regardless of the di : ing the place of val- 
ues in гое relatively few therapists would not take issue with the 
assumption that therapists’ values get communicated explicitly or im- 
ent; and that they also enter in some measure into the 


Jicitly to the patiens © isi 
P ial selection of patients, and decisions about the appropriate time 
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for termination of treatment, | у and large, we Were impressed by 
the apparent Scarcity of €mpirical efforts in the area. This lack was 
particularly striking in the light of the Persistent recognition and ac- 
knowledgement of the functional role of values in Psychotherapy by 


values in given situations can be fruitfully, if not simply, investigated 


plenty of room to hide. Hiding in this instance involves the denial of 
control potentiality and the Perpetuation of a Series of myths behind 
Which he can take refuge in denying role responsibility, Most People, 


I talk 
hiding behind myths, I refer not to any one Psychologist Or to al] 
psychologists but to an abstract Psychologist who is to some extent in 


This is not to Say that the Psychologist is not а person very much 
interested in his Society and the implications of hig Tole. There are 


to find solutions to Our various Politica], social 
(Fromm, 1961; Osgood, 1962). They take Part in advice tg 
governmental agencies, the Peace Corps, and even the Eley, 


Finally, as Psychologists, they have 4 code of ethics which 
quite seriously, | 
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difficult to make a case out against “the psychologist” as being an 
irresponsible person. Yet, even in their work on the type of problem 
under discussion, a case can be made that behavioral scientists are 
still hiding behind a set of myths, hiding from the larger issue which 
faces them today—that of the ethical implications of the controllability 
of human behavior. 

I use the term “myth” in line with the Oxford Dictionary defini- 
tions, "fictitious or imaginary person or object,” and “a purely fictitious 
narrative usually involving supernatural persons, actions, or events, 
and embodying some popular idea concerning natural or historical 
phenomenon. Often used vaguely to include any narrative having 
fictitious elements." 

The myths are concepts out of the past in our quick-changing 
world. We may refer to cherished concepts of only five or 10 years ago 
as myths. We make this reference with the certainty that a future 
generation will look back upon us and say we replaced the older myths 
with newer ones. Further, I am well aware that each of these myths 
has been under attack by at least some investigators, but belief in 
them is held by a considerable portion of our profession. I am using 
therapy processes as à major source of these myths because therapy is 
a prototype of all other behavior influence situations, because it repre- 
sents the most important of these behavior influences processes, be- 
cause it is so widespread, and because it is such a fertile ground for 
mythology. е : 

First is the myth that the therapist is not basically responsible 
for resultant changes in his patient. Of all the myths to be cited, this 
will probably be the first to die, i£ it is not already dead. In its simplest 
form it attributes change to the patient's desire to grow and to self- 
actualize. Although they may set the most permissive conditions for 
this to happen, therapists sometimes strongly deny that they were 
really involved in this process. This may be called the "look no hands" 
in its attempt to deny control and attendant responsi- 


has S 
рова, responsibility of the therapist for what he does. By 


Fe ames of the variables of behavior change, the therapist is for 
the first time becoming free to make decisions and to take fuller re- 
sponsibility. The learning viewpoint allows the therapist to be aware 
of the consequences of various kinds of behaviors and, in effect, opens 
up a larger repertoire of potential therapist and patient behaviors 
( Kanfer, 1965; Krasner, 19622). 1 illness? 

Second is the “myth of menta illness,” a phrase popularized by 
Szasz (1961). This myth, too, 1s under growing attack. Increasing 
f articles written by psychologists and psychiatrists put the 
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term "mental illness" in quotation marks or refer to it as "so-called" 
mental illness. This is nicely illustrated by the statement in the 
American Psychologist on the report of the Joint Commission on Men- 
tal Illness and Health by the Board of Directors of the APA (1963). 


Although the general tenor of the Commission's recomendations is 
courageous and imaginative, the conceptual framework within which 
the problem of mental illness is defined in its report is traditional, and 
does not take into account recent basic criticism of the medical model 
of health and illness in its application to disorders of thought and 
behavior. We support the substance of the Commission's recommenda- 
tions for the better care of persons traditionally classified as mentally ill, 
but we anticipate that, in the long run, a different way of conceiving 
their problems of living may tum out to be more appropriate. 


Menninger, as cited in Appleby, Sher, & Cummings (1960), for 
example, advocates a unitary concept of mental illness. 


Now I not only believe that no such disease as schizophrenia can 
be clearly defined or identified or proved to exist, but I also hold that 
there is no such thing as a psychosis or a neurosis. My point is that 
no one can satisfactorily define these terms in a way which the rest 
of us can accept so that if we use the terms we involve ourselves in 
confusion because we are all, or nearly all, talking about different things, 

Most investigators no longer consider schizophrenia a disease entity, 
an inherited disorder, an expression of a somatic disease or a disorder 
susceptible to a "specific" somatic treatment. 


Menninger’s views are almost identical with Szasz’s in their ca] 
for the elimination of "mental disease" concepts and their replace. 
ments by concepts such as normal living and growing. 

Historically, the disease model in its day represented a major 
advance for mankind. Considering unusual or deviant behavior as 
the result of a disease process was a step forward in contrast to 
previous notions that unusual behavior represented the work of 
witches, demons, or even represented criminal behavior. Now most 
of the current jargon and labels which are so widespread in our 
society follow from a disease model of abnormal behavior, These 
include terms such as “mental illness,’ “emotional illness," "psycho- 
pathology," “mental health," “mental hospital,” "mental patients” 
“diagnosis,” “prognosis,” “psychotherapy,” “treatment.” Therefore, it 
follows that in the psychotherapy situation, we have a person in 
sick role labeled a patient, and another person in the role of society's 
healer, the psychotherapist. The disease model views the specific p ч 
havior of an individual as symptomatic of an underlying dise, E 
process. 'This point is, of course, of major significance in any uem. 


sion of how behavior may be modified. Generally, the disease concept 
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implies that there are internal mediating forces within individuals 
that are responsible for the observable behavior. These forces are often 
represented as being unconscious or as having psychodynamic signifi- 
cance. All too frequently illness itself becomes an explanatory concept; 
an individual behaves a certain way because he is ill, sick. It is far 
too easy to label as “sick” behaviors of individuals of whom we don't 
approve. It is paradoxical that society and the psychologists, on the 
one hand, seek to eliminate sick behavior and, on the other hand, 
maintain such behavior by sanctioning a societally approved social 
role labeled “mentally jl” and in many ways reward such a role. 


Since the-disease model of mental illness is the accepted standard 
in our society, why is it under growing attack at this time in history? 
There are, of course, many possible reasons, one of which may well 
be the growing feeling of frustration regarding many standard tech- 
niques based on psychodynamic sickness formulations such as psycho- 
is, Further reasons for the current attacks have grown out of 
d changes in treatment procedures in mental hospitals, the 
failure of the traditional organic therapies such as electroshock and 
lobotomies, and the recent growth of the application of learning the- 
ory in new behavior therapies, some derived from Pavlov and Hull 
(Eysenck, 1960), some derived from Skinner (Krasner, 1962b). 

The attacks come, in part, from learning theorists who argue that 
including deviant behavior, is the result of a lawful 
series of events in à person's life, then all behaviors are also modifiable 

м dures. There is no sharp distinction between the 
rmal and abnormal behavior except insofar as 
labels behavior with these terms. The strongest attack on the 
disease model, however, comes from a psychiatrist who is not identified 
with the learning theorists, Thomas Szasz (1961). In a series of papers 
culminating in his book, The Myth of Mental Illness, Szasz would pre- 

Е ой problems understandable entirely in terms of 


notiona 
a [bs an problems in communication. He is willing to fore- 
о a concept of the inner world of man. He feels that the concept o 
Bentl. illness is essary and misleading since it implies a disease 
of the brain, ап “neurosis and “psychosis” are clearly not diseases 
f the brain. He suggests that the phenomena now called “mental ill- 
o he Бе looked at afresh, that they be removed from the category 
a. and that they be re arded as the expression of man’s strug- 
и > blems bow = ке we я makes the radical 
айту, an citly clinical psychology as We 
proposal that psych mi e scrapped and be uude by = Жеб 


model professione. h i ith di ies i 
el s of the оду have no connection with difficulties in 
medicine. me «не in living may be fully understood in terms 
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i indivi lture and 
f the game as imposed on individuals by the cu 
eee of the cae ог personal deviations from the tules by the 
individual. Szasz contends that the future of modem psychiatry lies 
S the field of values not in the field of medicine. 


Others who have attacked this disease m 


being accessories to mis- 
labeling Psychological disorders as mental di: 


Sease, referring to this 
as the "major hoax of the 20th century. 


Е “robotism.” This is the 
portrayal of the behaviorally oriented therapist, the person who adyo- 


cates the application of learning theory to treatment of the individual 
Or who insists on Systematically applying Psychological science to 
k impersonal, and mechanical] in 


om, an enemy of love, a little 
un-American, and ultimately a menace to society, The picture is of 


e control and manipulation of 
behavior as a good thing in itself, May (1962) expressed this position 


pproach to therapy, freedom would 
be destroyed. 


Herein probably lies the heart of the difference of view, What 
May says the behaviorist is advocating, the behaviorist argues actually 
exists, namely that psychotherapy is an i 
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and to hide behind the myth represents a shirking of responsibility 
and a genuine loss of freedom. 


Several other ways of presenting the robot myth may be cited. 
Urban and Ford (1961) in a provocatively named paper, "Man: A 
Robot or Pilot,” discuss how the image of man which a scientist 
maintains determines his procedures and his end-products. At one 
extreme, they cite the view of man as a robot: “Man is often conceived 
to be an apparatus, albeit an extremely intricate one, who behaves 
after the fashion of a programmed machine. . . . In this approach he 
is conceived as having a behavioral repertoire, built in as a conse- 

uence of his innate equipment on the one hand, and the subsequent 
events of his training on the other.” From this point of view, all be- 
havior is situation-determined in the final analysis, and you can control 
behavior by external manipulation of the stimuli. 

In contrast to this is the pilot view. “A contrasting image has 
viewed consciousness or awareness and the thoughtful self-direction 
of his behavior as the crucial characteristic of man. He influences 
situations as much as they influence him. Man is able to perform sym- 
bolic operations of higher mental processes. . . . The individual, in 
short, is being viewed as steering his own behavioral course.” 


The robot view is also vividly described by Adelson (1960). 


some psychologists tend to project an image of man as a tabula 
rasa which is to be inscribed with certain dicta and values by a series 
в properly timed and spaced reinf orcements. These psychologists have 
bein dew concerned with stimulus response connections and pat- 
tems, with eg whether it is more persuasive to state the pros 
or cons of an issue first or last and when it is better not to state the 
cons at all. Their view of man leads naturally to the kind of world 
Skinner has portrayed in Walden Two (1948). 

Another group Sees HA P а thinking, judging, valuing, and cre- 
ative being. These have been concerned with the principles governing 
commie organization, pu me Me pem necessary for productive 
thinking. Their view is that “The good life: б-а ESI 
faa аа bon me Uem organism selects when it is inwardly 
free to move in any direction. 

These differing conceptions of man's nature tut ok oO NDS 
suggest means of пааранан man's destiny, css 
May of fostering his growth. tne one паз, and the other seems not to 


have, faith in man. 


Chein (1962) contends that: | 

‘The: бавала and, among PY chologists whose careers are de- 
voted to the advancement of the science, иза а о 
tent reactor, with its responses completely determined 


is that of an impo x ч 
by two distinct and separate, albeit interacting, sets of factors: (1) the 


This is the easy, logical way out. Others, such as Chein (1962), con- 
clude that only the “man as Pilot” view can b 
chologists, 


However, there are several important Points which 
day and put man back into the driver's seat Where m stigators 
want him to be. Here are the factors which should help t o 
First, the kind of environmental control which y 
a robot does not exist; it is only theoretical, Soci 
manipulate systematically man’s behavior, Nor ; 


JUY, man ma 
„рие into the 
› > M Probabalistic 

terms. 
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Thus to the extent that men can beh i i 
native behaviors available, to that estent they pe us gem 
who is aware of several alternative behaviors in a iua: in ind 
is able to verbalize the consequences of these oris beha -— ex 
all practical purposes, free to select one of them. He is me A 2 
the person who believes that his behavior is going to be d a Чап 
by unconscious forces within him and consequently act : "Y 
behavior is determined and he has no sione for it ¥ j 
A major implication of the behavior vi int i in 
responsibility of both therapist and petens ca pub in Pom zs 
from behind the myth that we are not responsible huma bei = 
When we talk in terms of consequences of behavior, then ch we a 
the possibilities inherent in alternative kinds of behavio ° от 
шаша їп Ё sy нета role in society, we must ен od a 
ethical and value im ications of our b i i : 
i) deri et e ehavior as a major. factor in 
The robot myth is closely associated with the nex 
of the “word.” This is the myth which the а ош pe 
least susceptible to, but unfortunately this is not so. This is the n th 
that the word is the real thing. Stuart Chase (1938) once call d i 
the "tyranny of words." We all should know that a word is eall : 
symbolic representation of some physical object in the umido " 
But do we? е 
As an ехатр 
cently been forme 
phrases: 
Humanisti 


le, a “Society for Humanistic Psych » 
А à ycholo h " 
d. Their announcements (1963) have "20 QEON 


c Psychology may be defined as the third mai 
of the general field of psychology (the two already in ee 
the psychoanalytical and the behavioristic) and as such is hia 
concerned with those human capacities and potentialities that have = 
systematic place, either in positivistic or behavioristic theory or in clas- 
sical psychoanalytic theory: e.g. love, creativity, self, growth, organism, 
basic need-gratification, self-actualization, higher values, being becom- 
ing, spontaneity, play, humor, affection, naturalness, wama EU. 
transcendence, objectivity, autonomy, responsibility, psy cists не 
health, and related. concepts. E 
behaviorally oriented psychotherapist, I can live 
without terms such as “ego-transcendence,” “being,” and “becoming.” 
But I would feel some resentment to find that we are going to 1 ai 
such words as “love, creativity, values," “objectivity,” "responsi- 
bility,” “play,” а у C coiere s are all human behaviors 
i i ich are able, а А 
the dimensions of w и рта ч nd they can and should 


be dealt with by any behavior ii 
The statement from the “Humanists” implies that behaviorists, 


I feel that, as а 
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To say that only one view of man has a monopoly on “freedom” or 
“love” is rather unrealistic, But even further, to return to the tyranny 
of words, what is freedom? Obviously the word “freedom” is good, 
perhaps in the same way that certain four-letter words are bad. 

I am deeply concerned that while we worry about the problems 
of existence, being, becoming, and growing, the knowledge, infor- 


mation, and techniques of controlling behavior will be established in 
the real world outside, and our freedom, how 


Next is the myth of the existence of an intern 


al force or entity 
called the “unconscious.” The concept of the unconscious js listed as 
a myth because it has Proved to be of little value i 


tracing the meaning of the concept of anxiety, 1 


> I run into puzzlement, 
frustration, and, consequently, considerable anxie on t 


erman Angst is the word which Freud, 

Goldstein, and others use for ‘anxiety’; and is the common denomi- 
nator for the term ‘anxiety’,” 

Anxiety is termed а myth bec 


1 ause of the potent lure of hypo- 
thetical internal states which We must somehow affect to bring about 
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any “real” change in a person. Anxiety is transitory, illusionary, and 
the Lorelei of our clinical activities. 

Psychology has for too long been seduced by the myth of anxiety. 
Anxiety belongs in poetry and not in an objective description of 
behavior. We go on measuring the unmeasurable with different instru- 
ments which have little relationship to each other and label everything 
"anxiety," and then wonder why we have such great difficulty in 
replicating personality correlate experiments. When a concept has 
such a multitude of meanings, then it has no meaning at all. 

We also have the myth of fallibility-infallibility. Both ends of the 
myth exist. At one end is that of infallibility or omnipotence. There 
have, of course, been so many denunciations and disavowals of either 
the scientist as God, or the therapist as omnipotent, by scientists and 
therapists, that there is no need to point this out as a myth—no one 
really believes it anymore! The other end of the myth, fallibility, is 
expressed, in the ultimate of modesty, by “how little we know,” and 
how long it will take to know things definitely, and how powerless 
we аге, One humble psychologist at a symposium on what can psy- 
chologists contribute to urgent, present peace problems said, “we can 
do nothing, we can have no role because our research is still very 
tentative. However, come back in about ten years, then maybe we 
can help you.” 

We move on to the myth of objectivity. It is the belief that the 
experimentalist is scientifically oriented and objective in his views. 
He is somewhat cold and aloof and remains in his laboratory above 
the strife of real life battle. The practitioner, usually the clinical 

ist, is less objective, but is guided by the humanity of helping 

people. This stereotype of the behavioral scientist is now continually 
ved, For example, а physicist, Reif (1961), points out 

nces of society’s present reward systems determine 
tent the very competitive research behavior of the 
physicist spes of оао ets His anal Pona 
his relationships di h ychologist behavioral icr d uid apply 


equall well to У 
3 "Min studies оп the social psychology of the experiment and 


: hotherapy by R h 
1 psychology of рѕус py by Rosenthal (1963, 1964), 
the so ш), Barber (1902), and Goldstein (1962), among others, 
are helping to shatter, in one area, what is left of the myth of scien- 

The demonstration of the effects of examiner biases 


influencin outcomes | s 

teristics oF the research task on subject behavior, and the role of xx] 
itioning, mode 

conditioning. subject behavior are all evidences of the impossi- 


mining patient or мое”, A ; : 
bility i eliminating the investigator or therapist variable in behavior 
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influence situations with humans, whether research or therapy (Kras- 
ner & Ullmann, 1965). However, it is this very nonobjectivity of the 
influencer which is the core of the behavior influence situation, and 
future research must move up one level and be designed to investigate 
the behavior of this major variable, the investigator. 


Finally, one comment about the last of our myths—that we train 


mic and practicum training to program 
ty, in our professional "controllers," so that 


mythology, 


f behavior control in order 
to come out from behind our myths? It is far 


than to suggest answers. In fact, it is almost certain th 
» leaving untouched and un- 
seen many which others would clearly see and identify, However, 
I would sketchily prescribe several bits of behavior possible for behay- 
ioral scientists as part of their scientific investigations, 

1. Continue and extend work on values, 


2. Continue to dey 
ant behavior. 
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solutions of man's basic problems of war, peace and existence. A book 
such as Skinners Walden Two (1948) and the consequent reactions 
abhorrent as some have been, to such a society by individuals such 
as Krutch (1954) and Rogers (1961), represent one of the ‘major 
developments of our time. A better world is conceivable, designable 
and arguable. A variation of this is suggested by Gardner Murphy 
(1958). Murphy describes a concept of 


. a museum of the future, a systematic and orderly display of 
the various potentialities which the future may indeed bring. A study 
by all the methods of analysis and extrapolation might reveal to us the 
possible future directions of cosmic and human development. The task 
would be to fill the gaps and at the same time extrapolate in directions 
isting trends for upon this possibility intelligent plan- 
The more serious social science predictions, the Utopias, 
would all occupy alcoves in such a museum. 


suggested by ex 
ning depends. . . 
the science fiction of today, 


The more behavioral alternatives available, both on an individual 
and societal basis, the better will be the choices made by members 


of our society. 
Sir Watson-Watt (1962) nicely summarizes the responsibility of 


the scientist. 
The ethical responsibility of the scientist, within the definition to 


which I have chosen to limit the title of scientst, is, I believe, crystal- 
clear. It is this: In recognition of the privileged and endowed freedom of 
he should, after an appraisal that may well be agoniz- 
all the social consequences he may foresee, however dimly, 
which are even remotely likely to follow the disclosure not only of his 

Р 7 nce but also of those of other scientists within 


social good that he can 
» research; 


-up of "pure 
follow-up oF P alified to make quantitative estimates, but to the 
{шу he should define fields and magnitudes, Nothing less 
oen suffice as parti payment for his privileged tenancy of the Ivory 
а that he ^doesn't understand politics or economics” that, 
be a science (which he doubts) he is even 
derstanding it,” should be sustained. We must all do our 
с best, with the intelligence at our disposal, toward mapping the up- 
Pod, alk marking the downward, slopes on our still long road of social 
evolution. 


“even if behavioral science 


We are still avoiding the issue of who will control the controller; 
rather, we are saying that by focusing on the potentialities of control, 
we will continue the present system of a multiplicity of controllers, 
which is a saving grace. There is a difference between investigating 
control and actual control. The behavioral scientists are investigating 
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We are at the Crossroads in man : 
modifying deviant behavior that the hardest decisions have to be 


made. They will not be made suddenly but rather in the sum total 
of little decisions that are being made all th 


perately needs behavioral scien- 
tists in the fullest Sense of the word both in their academic and 
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Manipulation of Human Behavior: An 
Ethical Dilemma for the 
Social Scientist" 


By Herbert C. Kelman 


I 


The social scientist today—and particularly the practitioner and 
investigator of behavior change—finds himself in a situation that has 
many parallels to that of the nuclear physicist. The knowledge about 
the control and manipulation of human behavior that he is producing 
or applying is beset with enormous ethical ambiguities, and he must 
accept responsibility for its social consequences. Even the pure re- 
searcher cannot withdraw into the comforting assurance that knowl- 
is ethically neutral. While this is true as far as it goes, he must 
concern himself with the question of how this knowledge is likely 
to be used, given the particular historical context of the society in 
which it is produced. Nor can the practitioner find ultimate comfort 
in the assurance that he is helping others and doing good. For, not 
only is the goodness of doing good in itself a matter of ethical am- 
biguity—a point to which I shall return shortly—but he also confronts 


taken. The production of change may meet the momentary needs of 
the client—whether it be an individual, an organization, or а com- 
its long-range consequences and its effects on other 
mts of е system СЕ which this client is а part may be less clearly 


ve. 
There are several reasons why the ethical problems surrounding 
the study of behavior change are of increasing concern. First, our 


dge about the control of human behavior is increasin steadil 
knowledge Relevant information is being devel in чай. 


ous areas within psychology—clinical, social, and experimental—as 


at the symposium on “Social responsibilities of the psychol- 


o Paper read А 
ogist,” held at the meetings of the American Psychological Association in Phila- 
delphia, August 30, 1963. This paper 15 а product of a research program on 


- social influence and behavior change supported by Public Health Service Re- 


search Grant MH-07280 from the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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tion (or misinformation) about the con 


an be found in different quarters 
nt motivations. It can be found among 
» among idealists and agitators, among 

ird, social Scientists are becoming 


havior contro] and have an 
a large scale, 


For all of these ге 
knowledge of behavior control is less and Jess a matter of hypo- 


peculation, The Possibilities are quite real that 
; be used to contro] human behavior—with vary- 
ing degrees. of legitimacy, €Hectiveness, and Scope. Moreover, this 
being produced i i 


: по 
„а Characteristic of every society and by 
Ur age, 


Way, and under the aegis of specialized 


» " es E led to nuclear phys- 
ocial SC i this task. Like the p: 5 

icist, then ] М т з : . hen z in 
light of the WO! ld $ responsible for wledge that— 


rid situation In which it is being produced—has 
decided explosive Possibilities | 

; the product that we are creating and the 
social process to which we are contributing, 
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In their attempts to come to grips with this problem, it seems 
to me, the practitioner and investigator of behavior change are con- 
fronted with a basic dilemma. On the one hand, for those of us who 
hold the enhancement of man's freedom of choice as а fundamental 
value, any manipulation of the behavior of others constitutes à vi- 
olation of their essential humanity. This would be true regardless 
of the form that the manipulation takes—whether, for example, it 
be based on threat of punishment or positive reinforcement. More- 
over, it would be true regardless of the “goodness” of the cause 
that this manipulation is designed to serve. Thus, an ethical prob- 
lem arises not simply from the ends for which behavior control is 
being used (although this too is а major problem in its own right), 
but from the very fact that we are using it. On the other hand, 
effective behavior change inevitably involves some degree of manip- 
ulation and contro and at least an implicit imposition of the 


There are many situations 


integration, an so on Ihe two horns of the dilemma, then, are 
represented by the view that any manipulation of human behavior 
inherently violates ? fundamental value, but that there exists no 


so structuring ап effective change situation that such 


manipulation is totally absent. see | 
їр ion to the inevitability of behavior control when- 


ever influence is bein exerted, I am not suggesting that we should 
avoid influence under all circumstances. This is not only impossible 
if there is to be any social life, but it is also undesirable from the 
point of view of many important social values. Nor am I suggesting 
that we need not worry about the manipulation inherent in all in- 
fluence attempts, simply because it is inevitable. The view that we 
can forget abou this problem, ey there is nothing we can do 
about it anyway, ignores the on iat there are important differences 
in degree ап ind of manip x and that there are ways of 
mitigating the manipulative effect of various influence attempts even 
if the effect cannot be eliminated entirely. This leads me to another 
very crucial quali cation with respect to the first horn of the 
dilemma that І have presented. In stating that all manipulation of 
behavior—regardless of its form or of the purpose it is designed 
;s a violation of the persons essential humanity, I am not 
t differences petween different types of manipulation are 
ethically insigni cant. The extent to which the influence attempt— 
despite its manipulative ошро alius for or even enhances 
the person's freedom of choice, the extent to which the relationshi 
between influencer and influence 15 reciprocal, the extent to which 
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the situation is oriented toward the welfare of the influencee rather 
than the welfare of the influencing agent—all of these are pe 
of great moment from an ethical point of view. In fact, these dif- 


of others is an ethically ambiguous act, 


It is this first horn of the dilemma that Skinner seems to ignore, 
as can be seen from his debate with R 


а is predicated 
on the assumption that the freedom and opportunity to dk" 
h 


u the pur- 
1 Carl R. Rogers and B, F. Skinner. Some issues concern; 
of human behavior. Science, 1956, 124, 1057-1066. ng the control 


? This in tum is related to a point stressed by Rogers, namely Skinner's 
value choices in human affairs in general and 
in the application of science to Social problems in particular. 


€ 
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pose of education and of ihe arrangement of the social order, as 1 
see it, is to enable men to live in society while at the same time en- 
hancing their freedom to choose and widening their areas of choice. 
I therefore regard as ethically ambiguous any action that limits 
freedom of choice, whether it be through punishment or reward 
or even through so perfect an arrangement of society that people 
do not care to choose. 1 cannot defend this value because it is not 
logically derived from anything else. I can, of course, offer sup- 
porting arguments for it. First, I can try to show that the desire to 
choose represents à universal human need, which manifests itself 
under different historical circumstances (not only under conditions 
, I can point out that freedom of choice is 
onent of other valued states, such as love, cre- 
e environment, Ог maximization of one’s capaci- 


themselves—and thus in essence become tyrannical—if he is un- 
ight to choose as & basic human value. While I 
А ents, I recognize that freedom of 


choice is, in the final analysis, & rock-bottom value for me. Skinner 
? n 
is not concerned with 


not share this fu inm 
o шы to certain other related values, such as the rejection of 


ol and selfish exploitation (albeit without recognizing 


their status as values) the other hand, I feel a complete affinity at 
values "man as a self-actualizing process of be- 
ral pra oses that bd чи а set of values that 
:d elements 9 rocess rather than static attributes" He 
Башына a *where individuals carry responsibility for personal 
decisions.” He regards we e pU choice" as “the most 
essential element in ?. a ae ut, as I have pointed out, 
Rogers tends to minimize the р е orn of the dilemma presented 
here—the inevitability оЁ вош egree of manipulation in any in- 
fluence attempt. makes what appears to me the unrealistic as- 
sumption choosing the proper goals and the proper techniques 
in an influence situation one can completely sidestep the problem 
of manipulation а control. s ele to argue that when an in- 
fluencing agent is dedicated to A value of man as a se -actualizing 
process and selects techniques at are designed to promote this 
value, he can abrogate his power over the influencee and maintain 


a relationship untainted by behavior control. This ignores, in my 
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opinion, the dynamics of the influence situation itself. I fully agree 
that influence attempts designed to enhance the client's freedom о 
choice and techniques that are consistent with this goal are ethically 
superior, and that we should continue to push and explore in this 
direction. But we must remain aware that the nature of the relation- 


€ can set up an influence situation 
ation of behavior is removed, be- 
cause of the stated Purpose and formal structure of the situation, 
is a dangerous one. It makes us blind to the continuities between 


S us into the reassuring certainty 
finition, good. I would regard it 
as more in keeping with both the realities of behavior change, and 

inimizing manipulation, to accept the 
part of our dilemma 


bli E Ch as the socia] Scientist in industry or the 
pu ч к Pollster; and the basic researcher, such as the in- 
yeshgator of attitude change. These roles are, of course, highly over- 
of the general «tens us focus on different nuances 
€ practitioner must remaj кй: А 
imposing his own vili in alert to the possibility that he is 
d Shapin i avior i А ; 
the practitioner-—has 4 A for 1g his behavior in directions that he— 


3 ashing: the client enters into th lationshi 
voluntarily; the therapist ; А „е relationship 
rather than with furthering jc oerhed with helping the patient 


the ponit to enhance his ability to make choices, rather than to 
narrow Scope. Yet there are Some striking similarities between 
the methods of therapy and tho. 
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therapist must always remain alert, lest he overstep what is some- 
times a rather thin line. The therapist cannot avoid introducing i 
own values into the therapeutic process. He cannot be helpful to 
the patient unless he deliberately tries to influence him in the direc- 
tion of abandoning some behaviors and trying out others. But in 
doing so he must beware of two types of dangers. One is the failure 
to recognize that he is engaged in the control of the client's behavior. 
The other is intoxication with the goodness of what he is doing for 
ich in tum leads to à failure to recognize the 
ambiguity of th control that he exercises. Only if he recognizes these 
two conditions is he able to take steps to counteract them. 
iderations hold for the group leader. Some of the 
ership developed by social psychologists and 
ied group dynamics, human relations skills, or 
group process sensitivity ate highly congenial to democratic values. 
i to involve the group in the decision-making proc 


Yet the possibilities or manipulation a 
may be able not only. а 
sion that he desires, but 


th ‘oul 
reflects the will of t7 p PRA not involve à deliberate Machiavel- 


d i ‚ This 0 
democrat P е part of the grou leader; the leader himself 
ption v? ion that а E'OUP. product has emerged over which 


discovered through the workings of the 


rgue that, by their very nature, these techniques 
can be used only for democratic ends. I would question this assump- 
ў consider jt dangerous because it exempts the group 


tion and, in tach, A 5 
? those questions that any practitioner of behavior 


change shou 3 

tionship to the clien 

make choices in 

situation SO that my V 
When 


th his own values, or am I structuring the 
dominate? 
A ader is involved in training others in human 
наз alls or sensitivity to group process, he is confronted with 
a further problem. Typicall , the trames 3 9 member of some Or 
Sonizationindustriós governmental, military, educational, religious— 
E 5 e skills he is now learning. The human rela- 
a sense improving the trainee’s ability to 


manipulate others in e Se 
anipu in tf the g 


sents. Of course, this i5 T as val › 
always try to C9 unicate the value of the democratic process in 


oup life. But the fact remains that they are training a wide variety 
а people who will be using these skills for a wide variety of ends. 
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in protection. There is no substitute for a continued attention, on 
the trainers part, to questions such as these: Whom am I training 
To what uses will they put the skills that I am placing at their dis- 


It is essentially these same questions to which the applied social 
researcher in the broad field of behavior change must address him- 


self. I am here thinking specifically of applied research in the sense 
that it is done for a client. While th 


nization in its attempts to manip- 
ulate the behavior of others—workers in an industry, consumers, 
or the voting public, 


Let us take, for example, the industrial social scientist who 


basis of his recom- 


cientist is working for management, 
: information and introducing procedures that 
are designed to increase i ? 


Strial organization, In response to this 
ISI dU. t—consi ering the over-all lack of satis- 
faction in industria] Work—it is а net good to give the worker some 
sense of participation and involvement jn the work Situation, to give 
him at least a limited Opportuni 

some meaning in the job. To be Sure, management is interested in 
these innovations because they expect the changes to increase pro- 
ductivity, but does that Necessarily vitiate the advantages from the 
worker’s point of view? This is а rather convincing defense, but in 
evaluating the pros and eons We must also take into account the 
social context in which these cha 


t nges are introduced, What effect 
does the human relations approach 


SEE · 
> 
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the only source of independent power of the industrial worker? Does 
it sidestep them, and will it eventually weaken them? What are the 
general implications of helping the worker adjust to a situation in 
Which he has no real freedom of choice, in any ultimate sense? These 
questions are not easy to answer, and every social scientist has to 
decide for himself whether his work in industry is doing more good 
than harm. In deciding whether or not—and in what way—to do 
applied social research in industry or elsewhere, the social scientist 
must ask himself: Whom am I doing this work for? How are my 
findings likely to be used? Will they increase or decrease the freedom 
of choice of the people whose behavior will be influenced? What 
are the social processes, both short-run and long-run, in which I am 
participating via my research? 


Another example of applied social research that raises questions 


about manipulation of the population is public opinion polling, when 
used in connection with political campaigns or the political process 
in general. For instance, in à recent presidential election, computer 
simulation was used—based on data derived from numerous opinion 
polls—to predict the responses of various segments of the popula- 
paign issues. Information generated by this 


per was made av ile 

of social research has some Teg A í 

sibility that a candidate might use this information to manipulate the 

voters by presenting à i s, saying what the public 
resumably wants to hear. s : 

Protaras af this technique have pointed out that it represents a 

systematic way of provi ing 


ü interests and conc я 3 Д 
чыка И» can fhen address himself to those issues with which the 


dip ed, thus making his campaign more relevant 
p I ep ing the democratic political process. They 
point out further that this is what candidates try to do anyway—and 
properly so; all the social scientist does is to help them base their 
Campaigns on more adequate information, rather than on the usually 
unreliable estimates of poli icians. Of course, what assurance do we 
have that opinion polls and computer simulations based on them 
will, in fact, be use in this ideal manner to bolster the democratic 
process rather than to short-circuit it? The information can be used 
Я the citizen’s freedom of choice. But, 


b i d to restrict A et 
EA phe nh b ormation that Can help political organizations to 


manipulate the public more effectively, the researcher must concern 
himecif actively with the question of how it is going to be used and 
to what kind of process it is going to contribute. 

d in “basic research on one or another 


For the man engage 
aspect of b ehavior change—in contrast to the man who does research 
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i iti the 
for a specific client—it is much easier to take the position that 
o : 


Take, for example, the area of attitude change, with which A 
myself am strongly identified, Much of the research in this area 
clearly dedicated to the discove сїр! ls. Yet 
resumably be applied to many situations with differing goals. , 
Тес ОЁ the nature of the princi 

tings from which they are derived, 
most readily, most directly, and mo 
munications, And, because of the n 
are particularly likely to be used for 


knowledge about processes of attitude 
understanding of the nature of influence 


orces, whose value outweighs the possibility that this knowledge 
will be used or undesi 


е about forms of influence that enhance 
freedom of с oice. Thir i 


Potentia] for manipulative uses, is im. 
£ 


of certain socially desirable goals—such 
as racial integration or internatio standing. 


The very fac 


tion"—a way of completely avoiding the e 
which practitioners and геѕеаг 
are confronted. I do feel, however, 
the dehumanizing effects of new 
havior change. І 
to contribute to 
would involve: (1) increas 
ness of the manipulative asp 
biguities inherent therein; (2) deliberatel 
manipulation or resistance to it 
and (3) setting the enhanceme? 
positive goal for our practice an 
somewhat greater detail what 
like to examine them from 
separate (though 
entiated: the role 


t that I have p 
a dilemma should make it clear that I do not 


wou 
this end. 


ш 


overlapping) 1 
of the practitioner, 


developments 
ld like to propose three steps 
their most general form, they 
and others active aware- 
ects of our work and the ethical am- 
protection against 
we use or study; 
f choice as а central 
der to spell out in 


Stated in 
ing our own 


these 
the point 0 
oles that have 


resented my position 
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see an 
thical ambiguity with 
d of behavior change 


41 


in the form of 
ultimate “solu- 


that there are ways of mitigating 


y building 


into the processes 
t of freedom o 
d research. In or 


field of be- 


three steps might imply, I would 


f view of ea 
alrea 


ch of the three 
dy been differ- 
of the applied researcher, and 


of the “basic” researcher in the field of behavior change. The argu- 
ment that follows is summarized in Table 1. 
TABLE Li " 
З MITIGATE THE ANIPULATIVE SPECTS OF 
тнв DAN DN Eacu оғ THREE SOCIAL Science ROLES 
me а) Role of 
Role of Applie Basic 
— Practitioner Researcher Researcher 
1 - abelling own Evaluating organ- Predicting prob- 
E ae o! values to self ization that y abilities of dif- 
dh упа clients; use findings; ferent uses of re- 
P allowing clien considering on search product, 
to "talk back" whom, how, and given existin 
in what context sociohistori 
they will be used context 
Minimizing 0 Helping target Studying proc- 


(2) Building pro- 
tection against 
or resistance 
to manipula- 
tion into the 
process 

(3) Setting en- 
hancement o 
freedom of 
choice as а 
positive goal 


values ап maxi- 


group to protect 
its interests and 
resist encroach- 
ments on its 
freedom 
Promoting oppor- 
tunities for in- 
creased choice on 
part of target 
group as integral 
eatures of the 
planned change 


esses of resistance 
to control, and 
communicating 
findings to the 
public 

Studying condi- 
tions for enhance- 
ment of freedom 
of choice and 
maximization 0 
individual values 
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I have already stressed how essential it is for the practitioner 
of behavior change to be aware of the fact that he is controlling the 
client, that he is introducing his own values both in the definition 


patient might move, and to communicate these values to the patient. 
he is bringing these 

el them properly for 
is engaged in a certain 
ambiguous act, even 


і ОЁ the situation, 
ge mutuality at least to the extent 
rapist introduces into the situa- 


Second, in addit; ; К 
tive aspects of this oe „ncreasing awareness of the manipula- 
process itself procedures that sp orant to build into the change 


ix 
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e for keeping the process moving in useful directions. Insofar 
7 amis however, the situation should be so structured that the 
It ШАГ determines the direction of the process to а maximal extent. 
ed ib. d be noted that what I am suggesting here is not the same 
me v use of non-directive techniques. In and of themselves these 
lis rely represent a set of formal techniques which may or may not 
ies the desired effect. The crucial point is that the clients own 
ins ues should be at the center of attention when change is Un er 
ae and should be readily available as criteria against 
E gs any induced behavior can be measured. To the extent to W 

md is true, the patient or the group will be in а better position to 
th sist manipulation in the service of alien values. Often, however, 
the s will require much more than non-interference On the part 0 

e practitioner. It may require active efforts on his part to en- 
courage the client to bring his values to the fore and measure the 
induced changes against them. 

_ Third, it is important to £9 beyond providing protection and 
resistance against manipulation that would encroach on the clients 
freedom of choice. The actual enhancement. of freedom of choice 
Should, ideally, be one of the positive goals of any influence attempt. 
Thus, the therapist should use his professional skills and his relation- 
ide him with new expe 
hance his ability to choose (and thus to maximize his own values) 

idens his range of choices. Similarly, 


and with new information that w? ] 
bring the group to a point 


Where members can make 
t of individual and group goals. The 
and creativity as the positive value toward 


which behavior change should be directed has been discussed most 
eloquently by Rogers Р | Е 

it would be essential to include in the training 
of practitioners of behavior change and in their professional standards 
some consideration of these three desiderata for mitigating the manip- 
ulative aspects © their activities. If they learn to acknowledge the 
role of their own values in the situation, to make active efforts at 
keeping the client's values in the foreground, and to regard increased 
freed ; і 

а ие by design—of the potential for manipu- 


lation that they possess. 
ve o the applied researcher. In deciding whether 
to take on a particular piece of research, he must keep in mind that 


the information he is being asked to supply may be used for the 
manipulation of others—e-£» workers in an industry for whom he 


3 For example, in his debate with Skinner, ibid. 
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i ic if he is working with 
y ; ale survey, or the voting public if а 
тт The question of who is employing ыш кы: ut 
E ; luate the organizations that wi 

. He must evalua g t 
es p consider how they are ar! to rad them, las 
ior they will attemp to influence, and in wha 

kie aan wil occur. He must consider the probable uses of ш 
Badings not only in the short run, but also in the long run. Thus, 


example, he cannot simply rely on the fact that his contact man in 
an organization is someone he trust 


sition within the organization, j 1 - 4 
Кау undemocratic and exploitative in its orientation, then the long 


estigator has to 
> both with respect to the probability and the 


is willing to tolerate, If they are 


his research is, indeed, to have a liberalizing effect on the organiza- 
eps in this direction 


ve it in the research, 
and in the change process insofar as he has charge of it. Thus, an 


1 ial social scientist employed by management might insist 
е the workers in detail about the nd end findings 
of the research and the attempted changes that are likely to result 
from it. In giving them this information, he would try to help them 
protect their interests against undue attem 


pts at manipulation and 
to offer them specific recommendations for resisting encroachments 


ir freedom of choice. Furthermore—in order to promote free- 
ict do as a positive goal—he should make a concerted ef- 
fort to influence the planned change that will be based on his 
research so that it will actually leave the target group with greater 
choice than it had before. In submitting his findings and recom- 
mendations to the organization that contracted 


for the research, he 
should actively seek and point up opportunities for enhancing free- 
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dom of choice on the part of the target group that can be integrated 


Tes two last points both imply а rather active role for the 
in rcher in the planning of change based on his research. I would 
M" T to say that the researcher must always participate directly 
be he change process itself; there are many times when this wo 
tio impossible or inappropriate. But since he is providing informa- 
si n that will (at least in principle) be directly translated into action, 
is his responsibility to take some stand with respect to this action. 


The uses to which the information is put are not only the problem 
t also very much the problem of 


the man who supplied the info: 
clear about this, and he should have the support of his profession 
when he takes an active part in expressing his point of view. 

Let me finally, and more briefly, turn to the basic researcher. 
I have already stated my position that, even though the products 
of pure research are in а sen neutral, the investigator шю! e 
cape responsibili for their robable consequences. ine stu ent 0 
attitude peel Че din ind that his findings 
can be used for the systematic manipulation of the population, n 
ways and for purposes that would produce а net constriction in 
freadom of choice. In not to proceed with his 
research, he сас py to make ome estimate of the probabilities 
of different uses of his research ct, in the light of existing 
social forces. If he expects restrictive uses to outweigh constructive 
ones, he would be pound to refrain from engaging in this research. 
If, on balance, he decides 0 undertake the research—and there are, 
of course, many good reasons for doing so—then he must continue to 
remain alert to its manipulative potential, and must constantly re- 
view his decision, рат ;cularly 85 his research emphases shift or as 
social conditions change А m 

Researchers in this 210 also have а special responsibility to be 
actively concerne with the ways in which the knowledge. they 
produce is used by various agencies in their society. Eternal vigilance 
to the possibilities of ma ipulation is, of course, the duty of every 
citizen, But, as producers of knowledge about manipulation, SOCIA 
scientists are in a position to that of the many nuclear phys- 
icists who feel а special sense of responsibility for the ways in whic! 
their knowledge is being used. | 

Earlier, I sugge at research. on attitude change may not 
only increase the kn e of the potential manipulator, but also 
help in finding ways to ‘unteract manipulative forces. So far, re 
search along these ‘nes has been rather limited. If investigators 
of attitude change and related problems are to mitigate the manip? a- 
tive potential of their research, they will have to focus more deliber- 
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to promote the enhancement of freedom of choice 
‘oal, 


Tesearch will have to focus on the conditions 
favoring a person's ability to exercise ch 
individual values, Admittedly, thi 


“Social Responsibility” or Ego 
Enhancement? 


Raymond A. Bauer 


аһ Presumably most of us are acquainted with the story of the wom- 
re узо; upon hearing that à neighbor's child had an Oedipus complex 
plied: “Oedipus, Schmoedipus, what difference does it make, so 


ong as he loves his mother!” | . 
m The point of this story is that even the best of all possible things, 
o ch as love of motherhood, can be overdone. Perhaps the subtitle 
in my comments might be: "How to be irresponsible while appear- 
5 to be more responsible than anyone else” It will be my thesis 

at it is not always easy to establish just what is socially responsible 
chavior on the part of psychologists, and that often we may be in- 
же ging in the enhancement of our own egos while pretending to be 
Ocially responsible. You will note quickly that my case is not quite 
30 thoroughly documented as is the usual academic fashion. There 
аге two reasons for this and they relate closely to each other. It is 
extremely difficult to establish the sort of motive I suspect is latent 
ìn much of the behavior to which I refer, and it would be extremely 
risky and unfair to attribute to any one person а syndrome that is la- 
tent, I suspect, in most of us. Perhaps I should be more specific: What 
I shall talk about is not a pure case of what has motivated any one of 
Us in any one particular instance, but à tendency that lies in all of us. 
Hopefully, there will be enough reference points in your own experi- 
ence against which to judge the plausibility or implausibility of what 


ave to say. Р 
It should be noted that my theme 15 contrapuntal but not con- 


tradictory to that of the other writers in this symposium. As I hope 
You will assume, my concern for social responsibility is no less than 
theirs, There is reason to believe however, that psychologists in three 
rather recent instances which may be illustrative of a more pervasive 
Pattern, in print and in informal situations, have raised their hands 
in horror over suppose actual or potential abuses of psychological 

Owledge when, in fact, they may bave only been flattering them- 
Selves while simultaneously reenforcing unwarranted anxieties in the 
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general public. I refer to "brainwashing," "hidden persuasion," and 
visions of “1984.” 

In a recent article in the Public Opinion Quarterly, “The Image 
of Brainwashing," Albert Biderman makes a stinging indictment of 


1 iati, Грейг to have much impact. M sy- 
chologists and psychiatrists, І suspect, felt flattered That their disci 


plines could indeed work the black magi : 
- ic attributed to them. It was 
almost as though some Particularly vain Salem witch were confronted 


neighbors, 


Perhaps you think my inte ion i 
à „pretation is unwarranted or overstated. 
I don't really know. But T Could ask this question, What as the net 


1 Albert Biderman, * А Aa 
Winter, 1962, The Image of Brainwashing,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 


8 Robert J. Lifton, “Thought tee New York: Vanguard Press, 1953. 


Evaluation”; and Edgar Н. Schein, “How of Chinese Intellectuals: A Psychiatric 


in American Army Prisoners of War of the ‘Gee to Severe, Chronic Stress 
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impact on the public of th "s ; ; 
tri r public of the writings of psychologists and psychia- 
"sid duning the decade of the fifties? Was it to ek RA or x) offset 
S abt D that psychological or psychiatric theory lay behind brain- 
of ded Obviously my conclusion, shared by Biderman, who is one 

e few close students of this social phenomenon, 1$ that at the 


ve : 
ry least, little effort was put into counteracting what was demon- 


Strably an e ; 1 i 
erroneous impression. One might have thought, on the 


i of chauvinism alone, American psychologists would have fought 

sel notion that the Chinese could accomplish more than they them- 

elves could, 

But, perhaps it is a good thing to err on the side of caution. 
al dangers of the use of 


Per! BT : 
haps it is better to overstate the potenti 
1 be discussed later. 


Psychological knowledge- This issue wil 

ascia toward the end of the fifties, We were treated to Vance 
Se ida Hidden Persuaders? and their first cousin: subliminal ad- 
C ae Since I am making all these ad hominem attributions of 
"a ng you may wonder if my OW? petulance does not stem from 
T Ousy over the fat royalties earned by these journalistic psycho- 
uckrakers, However, there was no need for first-hand knowledge for 


any attenti i de for motivational 
ntive -t to see that the claims made 
psychologist M i ractitioners—and for 


Tesearch—more by Mr Packard than by i 

wopbliminal scil Тея were jnherentl implausible. We all know 
has an intricate and controversial top 
wader the controlled condire аи 
ное P A Les ET cee infinitely varied population of 
Viewers, various levels of illumination of T.V. screens and various 
rooms in which T.V. was being watched. Similarly, апу psychologist 
Who believes in the unconscious ws the difficulty ot predicting or 
influencing behavior on the asis of unconscious motives without de- 
ailed conzideration of the ! ning complex of defenses. A. given 
eee to the Oedipus сотр 1] bring one man running, and the 

mt Scurry; 

The fett ан and still indicate that there Was and is little 
Cause for alarm. The much heralded experiment on subliminal adver 
“sing that got о much atten jon was either inconceivably badly ex- 
€cuted or reported, or 00” In all due justice, several psychologists 
р 1 arizing the literature on subliminal per- 


da 
à reasonable ‘ob of summ! я 
Ception,® and George Klein's reservations even got some 


erage. Bu : occurred within the advertising а 

М Я t m ers E 
Cies „рн бе ЖЕТ я who knew full well the problem of b 
A Where рус 

Hidden persuade 


р 5 Vance Packard, The тз. New York: David McKay Com- 
any, 1957, > 

* Jame j а Elton B. McNeil, ^ 
im James V. i Richard 1. Cutler, an 
Stimulation: An Мезе тһе American Psychologist, May, 1958. 
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called on to execute undo-able miracles, wrote incisive analyses of the 
complexities of the phenomenon. 

With respect to the magical properties of motivational research 
in advertising they too were, and are, absent. One of the major results 
of Packard’s book was to stir up business for motivational researthers, 


share of market, but it almost invariably means that the share of 
market changed from 1% to 4%. Considering the fact that the product 


I have in mind is cigarettes, this means that approximately 2% of the 


es expressing dismay at, "What are they doing with our scientific 


For a long time it Was the fad 
1.1: t 
responsibility as though one bold en. 


ety such as those Written about ; 
Too. Themen whe ee ses leg у New World 1984, or Walden 


men, and if they had thought serious] 


mands of its environment. As it respond. 


adjustment, a large amount of which is un redictabl = 
sequences of which are even less predictable, Giles ей hoy cute 


lod 


х 
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рег organization changes via the accumulated weight of the unin- 
‘ge consequences of its adaptive responses. It is possible to postu- 
te any conceivable advance in behavioral science knowledge and 
skill, and any conceivable development in information gathering an 

processing, and the answer will still be the same: а viable society 


a homogeneous group of candidates 
Il be self-defeating. The rate of tech- 


nological change in American Org 
new demands on the next generation of executives, and demands 
i Even in the relatively 
Short period in which one novice rises to 2 responsible executive 
position an organization undergoes enough changes that it would be 
ill-advised to select a group th: s homogeneous on any dimension 
Save versatility. Hence, so ™ reposterous the notion of 
anticipating a generation jn advance the precise manpower needs of 
а large society. Yet it is 
P oam some psychologist rem 

social science knowle ge-— 9» y Н 
sies аге not created by psychologists, I will e ай «d asking who are 
the psychologists who have risen to аи ет — 
This seems to be a oint at whic oe 

are dangers from the abuse of psychol gical knowledge. puritan oe 
seems to me that to the extent we are responsibly responsi a nf er 
than pseudo-responsible, we will discuss realistic dangers. y does 
a physician who, in one context, 
responses to psycho harmaceu i 
Mdb tes OPY o talk quite flatly a5 though they can ffect in- 
P 4 er subjects? The only interpretation that 


varia: trol ОУ! us r 
I e pe ie one erence anciful over realistic dangers 15 that 
put on P ‘ful dangers must serve some special need which, 


t 1 É 
wis erro e nhancement of our egos as psychologists 
via an image of poten jal omni] otence. — 

As I said in opening js is no criticism of all or any large group 
of psychologists, 2? . not even а. very categorical criticism of some 
of our most esteemed colleagues who on specific occasions have mani- 
fested a tendency latent in all of us. The willingness of psychologists to 
renforce, go along with, or at Jeast not sharply challenge, many ex- 

i out what psychology can do is a serious 


aggerated statements 2 А е 
business. It is not sufficient to say that there can be no harm m being 


т William Н. Whyte, Jrs The Organization Man. New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1956. 
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us difficulties in the halls o£ Congress. 

Perhaps more serious and Eeneral is the impact of such discussions 
on reenforcement of the public's image of psychologists as dangerous 
and probably untrustworthy, 1 probably deal professionally with lay- 


ing companion, “They sent a Psychiatrist to see me and he must have 
Blven a bad report!” It Was inconsistent with his image of a psychol- 


= to think of me as the person who had been his strongest sup- 
porter, 


ogists are not always aware of, and in control of their motives are 
aspects of the world with which T am content to 


t as much insight 
s. 
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it is often reassuring to be 
can actually do, and flattering to be told that 
we thought we could. The tende 
accept this flattery is reenforcing if we can become moralistic at the 
same time. When such situations arise, I think we might well look 
more closely at whether or not the alleged abuses of psychology are 
plausible, Only jn this manner can we be both efficient and responsibly 


responsible. 


With our tasks 2 
reconfirmed in what we 
maybe we can do more than 


Social Science and Social Reform* 


Nevitt Sanford 


and to join those who are considering what might be the best value 
position for the socia] Scientist, 

At a time when social science is increasing in power and salience, 
when there are increasing demands upon it and increasing criticism 
of it, we do well to continue our effort to be quite clear about our 
roles and functions, our aims and values. We cannot avoid being 
concerned about the public imagery of us and about the legitimiza- 
tion of our activities, 


For the past six years my colleagues and I have been working in 


organizations and arriving a 
of them. 


new schools of psychotherapy 
general rules of technique Were estab 


° Address of the President, 


Society 
Issues, at the annual meeting of the American Psychological Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., August 28, 1958, 
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way, in medias Tes, can be highly stimulating, to put it mildly, but it 
seems that much is yet to be gained from advance preparation. 


We need conceptual schemes that hold for organizations in gen- 


eral, and we need to use these schemes in the development of prin- 
ciples of procedure that are truly general. We cannot meet this need 
until many organization 

The prospect for g 
promising. What has been worked out on th 
industry holds up W in mili 
clear that many of the principles at hav 
on the basis of experience in industry, hold up well in the case of an 


educational institution. 
t. for a college, relatively low research ma- 


I believe I can геро! t | 
turity but only moderate demands for immediate results, à relatively 
high level of internal conflict, that is to зау, attitudinal and ideologica 
diversity, few problems of the sort that might lead an organization to 
call in outside consultants. | . 

In speaking of low research maturi wish to call attention to 
the fact that educational institutions, in contrast to industry, 4° not 
have a tradition 0 utilizing st@ fficers, nor have they had muc! 
experience in apply! = nce knowledge OT techniques to their 
"a operations. ae 

is state of affairs. Ther? is, 0 ] | 
ticularly among the scientists, put the idea of doing research wi 
the object of finding out the coordinate teaching and re- 
search in that insti i i 
our colleges and univer 


ing thrive on. The diversity 9 points О view, t ‹ 
is = be found there, as naturally led to the formation of various 
sub-groups; and there is €n ugh conflict among these sub-grouP® so 
that the social researcher W 
bound to find himse орр sed by 0 ers. | | 

In our particular ds for immediate consultation Were 
virtually non-existent: We were n 
were da perceive as consulta ts. When we were called upon to dis- 
cuss problems of € ucational policy o practice it soon became clear 
that the answers bel sought could be obtained only by means of 


much research. : и" 
The matter of financial support for research in organizations de- 


serves attention. In ОШ jt was the assurance of continuing finan- 
cial support that ma e it possible for us to conceive and to remain 
oriented toward long-term ure research objectives. Adequate finan- 
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cial support not only makes possible the laying of plans for long-term 
projects, but it makes possible—or it should make possible—variation 
in means or sub-goals, or even in major objectives, as required by cir- 
cumstances, or by unforeseen difficulties. Suppose one should obtain 
funds from a foundation on the strength of an over-all research design 
and a more or less definite time-table, and suppose—as is extremely 
likely to happen in little-studied types of organizations—he now en- 
counters opposition, to some necessary step in his operations or to 
some aspect of his broader objectives—something that would be 
bound to upset his time-table. Without good support he might easily 
be unnerved, and feeling that he had to fulfill his promises, begin 
doing things that threatened the whole undertaking. Good support 
permits necessary flexibility; at the least, compromises in respect to in- 
strumentalities and timing. I would go so far as to say that support 
ought to allow for the possibility of a change in basic objectives, such 
as a change from a study of conditions affecting organizational pro- 
ductivity to a study of the conditions determining the fate of a re- 
search team. Of course, the kind of security necessary to the desired 
flexibility depends upon more than financial support; it depends upon 
the research workers’ having some place to go—some suitable status 
or membership outside of the organization being studied. If this ar- 
rangement is not made, then it appears that research on organizations 
were best performed by research institutes, as has largely been the 
case thus far. 

Still, I believe that the major difficulties confronting the social 
researcher in large organizations spring not so much from a want of 
accumulated experience in practical matters as from ambiguity in his 
own, and in other people's conceptions of his roles. And I don't mean 
the ambiguity that might persist for a time in a particular research 


setting. Rather I have in mind our social science functions in general 
and the place of 


these in society at large. Basicall the matter re- 

solves itself into a question of a 4.4 эй " 

The thesis I shall adva 

we have values of our own. These derive from the nature of science 
itself. We cannot s 


: This general orientation may, when fully 
y toward supplying the basis for what we 
access, winning cooperation, decidi 

ing research results. 


" А 
z u—-— — J'——À— M —— (—Ánm—n( 
eie ———T—— 
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Research Has Consequences 


My whole thesis depends on the proposition that research activity 


h Б 
as consequences. There has been growing realization in scientific 


work of various kinds that the observation of events is itself a deter- 


minant of the events being observed; in social psychological work, as 
well exemplified 


Me by Freud's psychoanalytic method of investigation and 
therapy, there has been increasing attention to the observer as а factor 
m the determination of the processes under study. When it comes to 
EM research in real life situations, effects of the research activities 
emselves are plainly to be observe“ i i 

сани intelligent criticism of social science. It is not, according to the 
is аар critics, that we kno \ i 
at the activities by which we obtain our knowledge have conse- 
quences of negative 01 dubious value. When we enter an organization 
às social researchers and exhibit our interest in comparative value sys- 
tems, and begin talking about means-e 
—so long as we have the slightest status or pow : 
i Jimited to those who live under 


ting effect. And the effect W? no 0 
at science has in the past forced revi- 


à parochial system and know th 
т" of value systems. Today; uncertainty 2 a 
91. they are to be arrived at js almost universa . So 
idely believed to be promotin ce n e 
not they recognize € е kinds of alues that are imputed to us 
= чл шшш in widely differing deg 5 i thoi we ac 
ending upon the exten hich We av | І 
Upon various dynamic factors in who do the imputing | 
_ Studying college students by mea s of opes or inter- 
views affects those students and this whether oF e E 
cordance with the requirements of our professiona ethics. 
i 
ng them has effects. | ы oido 
_ To put it briefly, We interviewed а sample 
be each year throug out their college anay 
ence that at the end of tha time, at the 
viewed sample differed in perso ality test scores e Р Pm 
Who were not interviewed: This is what one should expec on clinica 
grounds; ations 0 the subjec 
eae gan pee m vith the test results. The results Were in the 
desired ee n what would we have done had our interviewees 
tured out to be more authoritarian, less mature; less confident than 
their fellows? и! 
Fortunately, for the argumen o be developed ere, 
ә n 
essary to show that interviews are à 
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essary to show that the subjects change as a reult of being interviewed. 
The fact that they change at all is enough to call attention to the re- 
searcher's responsibility. 

The same general considerations hold when it comes to observing 
students in the mass, and then reporting to them one’s observations 
and interpretations. Our observations and analysis of student society 
and culture was made available to the whole college community, includ- 
ing the students, both before and after publication. Students reviewed 
and discussed this report in their publications and in various informal 
ae with us and among themselves; many of them had to deal 
hr oneal р or another as a class assignment. People cannot 

and discuss their own culture in this way and still go on 


The ti i 
m iege os жол When studies of faculty, and college-wide 
has lived and v. ex y ll be published and discussed. Everyone who 
1 orked in an academic community knows that it's no 
‚ for those who cannot compete, or give as 
us can be driven almost to distraction bya 


passion. 


Survey studies in educational netit e 
nal institutions, such as w. 
$ e have con- 
ducted, however, are not enough; the need is for educational experi- 


Enr 
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mentation, and the time is ripe for it. For the last two years I have 
een promotin here and there among educators the idea of an ex 
perimental college within а college. It would be designed in acco Ч- 
ance with hypotheses growing out of social science research, and аа 
would be experimental controls. It has been easy to arouse interest in 
this proposal and there has been much discussion of its pros and cons 
The objections—if we leave aside practical administrative ones and 
those that grow out of 


dogged our colleges and universities ever since they became fully 


emocratic in their а ministration—leaving these aside, the objections 


are of the two familiar tyP 
tific experiment in education because you 
tain the necessary controls; 

i t you will harm the subjects. Many times Т 


апа до а ргорег experimen 
have been told “The experiment is bound to succeed because it is 


something new and the experimen 
would be due to these factors 
you propose to set up, 50 V 
and quite serious» “Ts 
leges ought to be set up Я 

|bservation of events does 


I would agree with the first objection. (0) 
What we ave to do, of course, is to study the 


influence those events. 1 
Observer at the same time. 1 wou d also agree with the second objec- 
tion. Passage through an experim al college might indeed have some 
temporarily upsetting or painful effects on the student—such as being 
regarded as special oF eing ‹ с 
upon entry into the job . So might any educational program 
have harmful effects, 20 many of them commonly do. In the present 
state of our knowledge п higher education 15 ехрегіт 
haps one might better Say» Ү ildl adventurous. at more can we do 
than conceive a program at we believe to be good both in its means 
and in its ends an put iti ffect— try it out” as We say in this 
country. 

t foundation men and educators who 


It is interesting t° note tha 
o T ving to set UP © 


es: (a) you cannot perform a truly scien- 
cannot establish and main- 


as to the social conditions that 
clude?” I have answere 
nclude that more experimental col- 


mean: “experimental” in any 

i ро? ihi trols, measurements a 

sical "scientific" sense» s con s 
Ee start her up а0 ропа 

arting-up will stimu’! e educ К 

теп, г great many scie ists, 1 am afraid, think 
its operations aspect than mM its аш i 
science makes them UP oi artin А 

‚ dilemma, rather than of а great humanistic enterprise which can free 

а og 2, t 
those who practice it as well as those upon whom it is practiced. 
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It is inconceivable that anyone would start an P ume p 
lege, or any other kind of educational experiment, in order о em m 
strate by harming students that certain things are indeed ат ve 
students. It is also inconceivable that anyone would need to e es 
in order to feel that he deserved the name of scientist. One can ar 
onstrate that certain existing practices are harmful, without thin ing 


knowledge will permit them and others to do more often, namely, par- 
ticipating as free individuals in Situations that may broaden experi- 


—but we will none 


mies of freedom and humanity. ^as soon as we have found out who 
they are. 


Why is this? There are, happily, various sources of liberal and 
humanistic values, but I would argue that for us the main factor has 
been our training in social science, Granting that an element of sus- 
ceptibility is important, the SSsential fact is that if one learns well 
what is taught in the usual introductory social psychology course he 


cannot possibly participate fully in an ethical system that is authori- 
tarian or ethnocentric, or in one tha 


sion or narrowness of experience, (О. 
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operate Jargely in accordance with, ethnocentric value systems, We are 
bound to be a little outside. Not complete “outsiders,” but critics and 
reformers, as Hitler and Representative Cox well knew. I am not sug- 
gesting that we give up our research contracts with the government. 
or that we reduce our efforts to obtain some fair measure of support 


for social science. What is good for social science is good for the gov- 
emment. 


Science as Value 

With the task of defining our role and orientation constantly be- 
fore us, it seems that we ought to try to be as clear as possible about 
the fundamental basis of our position—in logic, in the philosophy of 
science, and in the theory of value. Т want to suggest that in the light 


of what these disciplines have to offer the best position for us to take 


is that science itself is а SY MN" 

Like all systems of ethics the system of science begins with some 
assumptions: that objective truth exists, that it can be known through 
following certain rules 0 i that universal sharing of the truth 
is possible and desirable, and that this universality ma 
by means other than coercion. of 
cation are the highest values, and a grea 
tions are values because they s essenti 
ethi i om its own activity. p 

ж ан ith the qualities demanded are skill in method and 
knowledge of the ; ortantly, such things 
one of e miei ign mn eae а 
ti i ce and а ropriate à re 15, s А 
nov p enin ‘of апо ior which makes up the scientific attitude or 


approach. P 
itíons of society 
As far м condit t accents freedom of opinion an 


emocracy tha 

under that уре а, ү: вс ividual. It is against all forms of total- 
itarianism, of mec апі 
said, it is more human than 
EY Meier of co that values derived in this way are much 
the н —( € which stan igh in other great ethical systems. This 
€ наса = Sate ut it does not mean that science owes anything 
to pe = s. Once its original choice is made, the other values 
foll 2 T m ‘nd in accor ance with fact. In the historical develop- 
pies aap я that are treas ed in Western societies there 15 reason 
to believe that science as had 2 determining role. Bronowski again: 
“Men have asked for freedom, justice and respect precisely as science 
has spread among them.” 
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The crucial difference between science and other systems of аа 
is that science is the only one that can criticize itself and АШ ES оп 
much as before, improved but not shattered. It may have its i ио 
destroyed and its fundamental knowledge profoundly revised = mos 
any serious effects upon its essential position and direction. : 
survive psychoanalysis and analysis in the terms of the sociology о 
knowledge; and values from other systems which have survived suc 
analysis turn out to be precisely those which are integral to the scien- 
tific system. Science is not culture bound, nor is it highly relativistic. 


ence reconciling and compas- 
or neutral. 

t, the ethical systems of other 
tary, have become models for 


: : personalities, If the attitudes are to be sus- 
aoe É they are to s e interests of Science, they have to be 
eeply based, integrated with the rest of the personality. We psa 
е lentist to give y i f himself, or no 
really to be himself, just because hs 2h ЕЕ different social 
role. Social science has shown that one of the great ills of modern so- 
ciety is that individuals tend to disappear, through allocation of them- 
selves to a great aggre е 3 
ships, with the result 


€cisions, If the scientist is the first to know 
to let it take hold of him. 


. edge, or ecome тер &© 


_ to choose. The 
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Iam prepared to admit that there is such a thing as role require- 


ments. But it is not too much to expect of a scientist that he somehow 


be all of a piece, that he maintain the ideal—if he cannot always main- 


tain the practice—of approaching all important issues in the same 
spirit of truth-seeking, independence and tolerance that characterizes 


his best scientific wor: 


Concerning the training of scientists it seems clear that the accent 


ín our country has for somè time been upon the method rather than 
upon the attitude. Indeed the image of the man who is dominated by 
the spirit of science, a man who is thoughtful, serious, eccentric, an 
quite possibly wise in som s a bit old-fashioned if not 
actually quaint. The mode trike the observer as 
practical, efficient, administrative and, > 
like to see а resurrection O e earlier image. Quite possibly this 
would occur if we spent as m" time instructing our students, an 
ourselves, in the attitudinal aspects of science as We spen 
meth 

n idea of science as a system of ethics might be clarified by 
considering it in relation to ome othe . : 
value I ES regarding the two as 21 same thing. Tt is no doubt more 
common to consider them as two different things. Jf they are two 
ferent things, they are either related oF not rel ted. et are nme 
moralists and som ists who claim that science and € cs simply 


J thin 
: with each 0 г. n view, 
haye sate jn Д e different things, but are related in some 
B the major positions, 
i ect to 5016 value ; " i 
m. са mater e ethical neutrality and ethical partisanship. 
In ethical cutrality there is а clear conception of a difference be- 
As i EM and the task of the scientist is tO make facts 
n fac i 
e 
available to those W Wich the з ci 
ethical blindnety in izing what they are, an from ethical indiffer- 
E T ub sil that there is no Way 
E аур рр one value from another OF that one is as gei as an- 
TE Ee ical neutrality has mue h wie is s onl =r 
in end im ossible, E show what means may be employe 
Res ends are mE сап de e of the consequences о 
or certain ends, 2 ту How often in practical situations do questions 
А nswer in factual knowl- 


of value, “Ought we ved by other questione. y Ethical neutrality is at- 
? riately respec of other реор es right 
tractively humble le Es pa js that in the last analysis it is impos- 

the burden of much of my argument—that we 


sible. That bas been 
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have already made crucial choices and that our means are inseparable 
from ends. The danger of the neutral position, particularly when it is 
strongly defended, is that values will creep in unrecognized and turn 
the position into one of ethical blindness. 
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uations are made and making them. We can go a long way by treating 
values as hypotheses, we can learn much in this way about the validity 
of values, but this does not eliminate altogether the necessity for 
choice. And there is а logical and a psychological difference between 
knowing and choosing, however intimately the two may be related. 
This argument can be attacked on pragmatic grounds. To say there is 
a choice that lies outside the bounds of scientific analysis is to play 
into the hands of the enemy—those who by virtue of their power, their 


` imbeddedness in authoritarian systems, their revelatións or their intui- 


tions are sure they know what is right. However, in the circumstances 
of today there are times when we are better off if we say that we too 
have chosen and that we have chosen science. This is an act of simple 
faith; but more than most others, it seems, we stand ready to revise 
both our knowledge and our evaluations. 

de, we can in no case ignore logic 
ological fact. But in saying that knowledge and choice are 
certainly not saying that we can separate choice 


from the activities by which knowledge is acquired. This indeed is the 


core of my argument. | 
The several ethical post 


lusive in practice. One may 
sti Е eutral. 


tions indicated here are not mutually ex- 

old the position of science as value an 

In the short run, with respect to am 
is interest in а certain goal an 

i e may ап s in E 

nh the У vestigation of means for its attainment, and 


he may study evaluation by s шуна But in th 
i ny of these pos: " 
by. ekai п ie M en out of the science as value position. 
i á e H "n 

So odi to derive OUT values from this position m 
i e scien 

eee {ий аЛ i rr = eA activities 

It covers a great deal, it cove 


jt co 
hat it does not cover. | 


d treatment. (This 
be his most lasting, 


m 
contribution.) By the metho ist and atie 
ment e M in which а р are ee a » ча 
j 9 e, the ther- 

oa и = Гуа tient to face me truth pe investiga- 
apist, is "V illin A try his best to face itin bimsell Ome uec 
tion and vem dene are inseparable aspects Ө of the doctor- 
enterprise. This method changa ry vi b К 

i 1 ie e best mo 
patient relationship, and it is 2 17 view th 
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human relationships in which an expert in the psychological and social 
sciences undertakes in a face to face relationship a scientific approach 
to the problems of persons or groups. 

The leadership in adapting Freud’s method for work with large 
organizations has, of course, been taken by the Tavistock Institute. It 
is what comes out of this method that is most distinctive in the Tavis- 
tock approach. 

My argument is that the position set forth here can supply a 
sound ethical and theoretical basis for much that has been regarded as 
the best practice in the social science approach to large organizations. 
It helps to say why the conditions of work commonly regarded as de- 
sirable—independence, financial security, outside group membership, 
occupation of a sanctioned professional role—are of such importance; 
and it can provide a position of strength from which to negotiate in 
the interests of pure research, long-run objectives, freedom from de- 
mands for immediate consultation or practical results, 

The position can guide our thinking about what would be ideal. 
But we have to recognize the gap between the ideal and what is pos- 
sible in the real world of practice. There is a place for the lone re- 
searcher who wants to make some observations and collect some data 
respecting the processes in his own institution, and there is a place for 
those social scientists whose duties and commitments largely pertain 
to helping functions in organizations but who wish to exploit the re- 
search potential that is implicit in what they do. Indeed the value of 
scientific activity in these situations will be the greater the better we 
are able to see its place within a general scheme. 


Social Research on Organizations 


It follows directly from what has been said that the crowning fea- 
ture of a scientific approach to organizations is freedom to pursue the 
truth wherever it may lead. We should obtain, if we can, the right to 
investigate the organization in all its parts and functions. I am think- 
ing here not only of the value at the top of our hierarchy but of what 
appears to be the nature of organizations. 

They are organized complexities, We cannot understand a part- 
function without seeing it in its relations to the whole. And if we 
accept the assignment of aiding the performance of a single function 
for example, selection of personnel, without looking into anything eg 
we may very likely lend support to the organization's defenses, What m 
Freud said about analytic patients holds here almost as well. “If there 
is a house in the city where the police are forbidden to go, we may he 
sure that all the local thieves and scoundrels will congregate ios P 
Similarly, if we accept the assignment of consultation in the interests 
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of a sub-group, we are likel: i 
А y to be а 
and so be prevented from obtaining mm sub-groups, 


It is because of the nature of organizati 

way just by discovering and atum жүл зр | go a long 
tions have implicit and untenable assumptions, all К Tis organiza- 
fects that are undesirable and unanticipated; all ipi us aome e 
are susceptible to some further release of their nian On 
their nature all organizations are resistant to change car ain is 

ation of its role structure that it is often impossible E > the inte- 
role or function without changing all the others. Indivi dii : ange one 
roles in organizations vest interest in these roles; com e eee tele 
the role behavior is made to serve the defensive г EE 
sonality. When this has happened we may truly Dy tak of the per- 
change the personalities in certain ways it is necessary to x aar р 
organization, and that in order to change the or ао апре Ње 
change some personalities. It is because of this dynamic a adi 2 
in its inner structure that an organization can rarely chan кана 
the influence of forces from outside itself. For the mer Е under 
ences from outside, if they are effective at all, are mid 
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believes that the problem is a deep-seated one, whether he will accept 
a relationship with only one sub-group of the organization. From the 
point of view of the practice of science, the answer to all these ques- 
tions is simply, no. 

Finally, there is the matter of helping people and groups with 
what they pexceive to be their problems. Much of what I have been 
saying adds up to a kind of attitude in this matter, a kind of resistance 
to just being helpful. I am not so sure that groups and individuals can 
be helped; it is quite possible that they can do no better than to help 
themselves. Like Hillary and Mt. Everest we should study organiza- 
tions because they are there. And I want them to help science, that is 
to say, I want them to take part in a great enterprise, through which 


organizations may become more human and human beings may im- 
prove their souls. 


The Philosopher and the Scientific 
Researcher in the Study 
of Education" 


Kenneth D. Benne 


I will develop two themes in this paper. Actually, one is my major 
thesis and the other I will use as a means of illustrating and testing 
the first. 

The major theme posits the desirability of closer collaboration 
than at present in joint inquiries by philosophers of education and 
scientific researchers into educational processes and problems. Since 
this represents 2 major shift from present practice, I will dwell both 
on the rewards and on the difficulties in the achievement of closer 
collaboration. . . 

Since the prospect of unfamiliar team relationships tends to mo- 
pilize emotionalized fantasies about “loss of identity” and “submission 
to alien authority" on both sides of a proposed relationship, I will sort 
out what is rational fear and what is non-rational anxiety. Since Iam 
talkin with hilosophers of education, I may emphasize the nonra- 
ts of their "purity syndrome" more than the non-rationality 
of the reciprocal anxieties of scientific researchers. This is more due, 
т think, to the composition of the present audience than to any con- 

{ part that hilosophers of education are “sicker” than 

The second theme has to do with an area of study in which far- 
g efforts betwee! philosophers of education and scientific research- 
inquiry might and should be carried on at the present 

time. I do not believe the ae am suggesting is the only one in 
which collaboration is possible, esirable and important. Let me name 
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it as the “education and reeducation of persons in their value orienta- 
tions.” The importance of a more common “valuational base,” of 
greater knowledge and of more powerful and tested technologies in 
the education and reeducation of value orientations may not have to 
be argued here. An extended argument would deal more fully with 
the following points. 

There is impressive evidence that present processes of education 
are failing to affect significantly the formation or re-formation of the 
value orientations of students. The knowledge we are communicating 
in education is somehow being selectively fitted into and presumably 
used to re-enforce value orientations acquired in "natural processes 
of socialization outside schools. And, since the auspices of these “nat- 
ural” processes are now fragmented along various dimensions, educa- 
tion may thus be contributing to deepening fragmentation of the "com- 
munity” rather than to the rational restoration of “community.” The 
loss of community as a basis of consensual validation of significant 
collective choices is serious enough within our nation. The crippling 
lack of community is even more dramatically evident and serious 
when projected into the international arena. 

This condition is no more encouraging when related to current 
ping of personal development. Multiplying problems of personal 
"win dra e and health are reflections, in part, of the increasing 
teat ау uin wing community of value orientation in con- 
rational community dnd the. ee сын premiera pa ka ie 

What can philosophers of wie оа чр ie e 
eurelves caught in the gui education say to this question? We ar 
around questions of ethi grip of deep unresolved issues centering 
аз А cal relativity and absolutism. Relativists and 

d of rati gree only in derogating the place of “natural” knowledge 
and of rational deliberation in the determination of ethical, and, by 
extension, of other value judgments. The dope ia 
emediability of flicts i y agres on the cognitive 1 
re ty of conflicts in value orientation, whether the non-cogni- 
tive remedy appealed to is “attitude” or “faith.” Are they willing to 
put their assumptions, in part factual, about the cognitive irremedi- 
ability of value conflicts and the rational indeterminacy of value judg- 
mete tet of respon ingly in acta tg 1 

ing t В à ; 
cad conda е ths idi о do so if they had a part in planning 

But philosophers of education cannot, by themselves, conduct the 
inquiries which might decrease the polarization of their positions on 
central questions of value formation and change and which might 
widen the effective area of their common advice to the profession and 
the public. They need also the resources of behavioral and social scien- 
tists with commitment to the study of education. How can “value ori- 
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_ entation” be operationally defined? How do value orientations enter 


into learning processes? By what criteria can one value orientation be 
judged better than another? Up to the last question, most scientific 
researchers would willingly admit their potential competence to con- 
duct the inquiry. With the last question, they are confronted with a 
source of worry, deep and prominent among contemporary scientific 
researchers. How can they maintain or attain objectivity and still make 
value judgments about what they should study or about the uses to 
which their findings should be put? Or, indeed, can they? Can philos- 
ophers of education help them in avoiding unwitting lapses in objec- 
tivity and in functionally reducing their anxiety about being “unscien- 
tific” in their researches into value questions? Perhaps they can, if they 
can establish collaborative relationships with them in processes of 
inquiry. 

This brings us back to the main thesis of the paper. What is the 
status of the relationship between philosophers of education and sci- 
entific researchers in education at the present time? My impression is 
that collaboration between philosophers and scientific researchers in 
actual inquiries is very limited. Collaboration in teaching is more com- 
mon. But teaching seldom brings the problems of relationship between 
instructors and the effects of these upon the instruction into focus. 
Some philosophers of education have undertaken empirical researches 
on educational problems but they have frequently assumed a new role, 
alternative to the role of philosopher, in such inquiries, Similarly, sci- 
entific researchers have sometimes undertaken to philosophize about 
their field of research. But these sorties are usually undertaken when 
the researchers reputation as researcher is established beyond ques- 
tion and on occasions where judgments of purity and rigor are some- 
what relaxed, as in presidential addresses to learned societies. Philos- 
ophers of education and scientific researchers do sometimes serve on 
the committees of graduate students when venturesome students have 
defied the canons of purity on both sides and have chosen problems 
that call for both philosophic and scientific competence. But the rela- 
tionship between the professors in such instances has, in my experi- 
ence, been marked by formal deference and safe compromise rather 
than by sharp confrontation of their differences and by mutual learn- 


ing. 

° The typical relationship is, I think, one of self-segregation on 
both sides. And, as in most cases of segregation, interactions tend 
to be guided by stereotyped views, one of the other, and marked by 
varying degrees of autistic hostility. Each, if he is firmly centered in 
his own discipline, tends to assume that his approach to educational 
problems is a grappling with “reality” and that the work of the other 
is rooted in cloud, or perhaps toadstool, number 9. If either feels 
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i iscipli ther hand, ascribe 
inal to his own discipline, he may, on the o aseri! 
е false powers to the other. Thus, the troubled pies 
researcher may believe that the philosopher of education knows w 
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have depended for their “facts” роп the “common sense” as well as 
the “sciences of their time, » in my opinion, they must continue 
to do so. Until recent] » "common Sense" may have been uite as 
dependable as a source of “facts” about social, psychological and Edu- 
cational matters as were the sciences of human affairs. This i. 
А Psychologica] 
fundamentally, they have beco 
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knowledge is being taken more and more as a basis for formulating 
policies in individual lives, in society and in education, more and 
more social, psychological and educational “facts” are shot through 
with the modes ‘of thought of the scientists, as over against the modes 
of thought of “common sense.” The resulting tensions need to be 
philosophized about. 

The power of philosophical speculation and criticism in contem- 
porary choices in society and in individual lives, thus increasingly 
depends on living access to “facts” which are, in their pristine state 
at least, in the possession of social and behavioral scientists. Reading 
up, by philosophers, on the results of scientific studies, important as 
it is, is not enough. More immediate knowledge of the contexts of 
inquiry in which the “facts” come into being, of the conditions, the 
limitations and the spirit operative in those contexts is necessary to 
do a sensitive and intelligent job of projecting their meanings respon- 
sibly and critically into the choices of our time. It is in this job that 
I believe philosophers of education should be more fully engaged. 
Many program and policy translations of scientific findings are now 
devoid of philosophic criticism or vision. The often ill-fated careers 
of "scientific management" in administration or the "measurement 
movement" in education are examples. The philosopher of education 
who is not a participant in the processes by which such scientific 
“facts” are brought into the world will not be able to speak with full 
authority concerning their wise or unwise utilization. 

Nor is it true that the "facts" which philosophers of education 
need in order to deal with educational questions of major import are 
now available through present processes of research which proceed 
without philosophic counsel. Ihave already cited questions concerning 
the cognitive remediability of value conflicts as one such instance. 
I do not claim that philosophers have any monopoly on the category 
of importance. But T do agree with Mr. Whitehead that a healthy 
philosophy cannot dispense with the category, difficult as it is to 
define and to apply. And I believe that philosophers of education 
have a serious responsibility to bring and to keep the category of 
importance alive in educational unguis and policy-making. 

If the major extra-philosophic need of philosophers of education 
lies in finding what are to be taken as "facts," the major extra-scien- 
tific need of the scientific researcher lies at another point. This need 
centers in making the choices which he must make in establishing 
the enterprise of research within which his craft of scientific research- 
ing can be exercised. He must choose a problem, he must get moral 
and financial support, he must determine to whom and under what 
conditions his findings will be communicated and used. It is not that 
the researcher is devoid of a morality for guiding choices internal to 


his processes of inguiry, The scientie cammunity maiis by a stringent 
Kine А, Ai a A ECE v lve Jen fir [р 
il fhe t Ж ЛҮ? дів, which have much to do 
Wi portance and utilization of the results of his work, cannot 
be made by the criteria which guide him in the scientific study of a 
problem, once chosen and guaranteed support. А 
In part, his difficulty comes from the non-establishment of a scien- 
tific morality in Processes of decision about practical affairs. Е ounda- 
tion executives or college deans don't always or, perhaps, typically 
think scientifically, In part, the difficulty arises from the criteria which 


At any rate, the Scientific researcher, when he pauses to reflect 
On his work, experiences qualms about how he makes the extra- 
scientific choices which he must make. Several years ago, Guy Swan- 
son and I made an analysis of the extra-scientific choices which the 
behavioral scientist must make.! For the present, we are focusing on 
his research role, And it may not be too much of an ayeitimpitica pn 
to identify only three areas of choice—what problem will he study 
with whom will he collaborate in the course of his work? and Ms 
responsibility will he assume for the utilization of his research results 

of these choices involve complex judgments in which factual, pee? 
nomic, prudential and normative considerations are intertwined. 


; їопа1 
Сап the philosophe; of education help the scientific education 
researcher? I fee] сойо that he End Бе able to do so. I feel also 
that most philosophers Of education have had little experience a 
Ong 50 except in post factum criticism of researches. Are there ed 
sources within the traditions of the philosopher which can be adapte 
in “oping ер researcher? ]lec 
ilosophers haye traditio kinds of inte/ec- 
tual functions which might be on i wes Hn One of these 
pop the systematic Projection of images of potentiality, based 
both on what is known and of what people aspire to. The philosopher 
and the Tesearcher might well collaborate in such projections of re- 
pns a so that the choice of problems comes to be based on : 
Hos ection Tem among Promising and desirable alternatives rather 
n primarily upon actuarial data about what kinds of studies the 
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Social Issues, Vol. 6, 1950, (A symposium of hie Social Scientist” Journal of 
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Office of Education or the Ford Foundation have supported in the 
past, or upon what the established men in the field are doing or not 
doing, or upon what kinds of educational processes and programs are 
available to study in the Keokuk schools. And they might be moved 
collaboratively to try to reeducate the Office of Education, etc., to 
recognize new potentialities in research; to reeducate school people 
to experiment with new programs, whether or not the new program 
conforms with John Gardner’s or James Conant’s latest dicta about 
excellence in education. 

Within all this rhetoric, I am making these points. Collaboration 
between philosophers and scientific researchers in education might 
help both. It might help scientific researchers to make their choices 
of problems, or their projections of the meanings of research findings, 
more thoughtful, less based on unweighed prudential considerations 
alone. It might help philosophers of education to recover and exercise 
their speculative function, shorn of synthetic a priorism and dogmatic 
certainty, and dedicated to the advancement of serious testing of and 
inquiry into hypotheses about educational means and ends. It might 
help both to give operational, contemporary meaning to the category 
of importance in educational inquiry. 

The other philosophic function is the critical and analytic func- 
tion. This too might help scientific researchers if performed in a set- 
ting of reciprocal collaboration. What different kinds of questions are 
involved in the choice of one problem for research over another? What 
different languages are appropriate in clarifying the meanings of the 
different questions? What kinds of evidence and evidence-processing 
are required to furnish answers to the different questions? This philo- 
sophic function too might help to lend greater system and clarity, and 

erhaps greater responsibility, to the extra-scientific decision-making 
which perforce the scientific researcher must accomplish. 

Let us suppose the doubtful assumption that you are convinced, 
along with me, that there are enough sound bases to support mutual 
collaboration. Will this coincidence of needs and resources by itself 
аттїаде of true minds which I am proposing? The only 
er is that it will not. For there are various existential 
ting such a collaboration which will have to be under- 


There are perhaps three kinds of such stresses which I can only 
name and illustrate briefly. One source of strain will arise from the 
institution in which most philosophers and scientific researchers in 
education work—the college or university. People are hired to profess 
different fields of knowledge. Departments grow in part to help guar- 
antee that the institution is getting the specialist services it is paying 
for. Rewards tend to be meted out for work judged meritorious by 
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Office of Education ог the Ford Foundation have supported in the 
past, or upon what the established men in the field are doing or not 
doing, or upon what kinds of educational processes and programs are 
available to study in the Keokuk schools. And they might be moved 
collaboratively to try to reeducate the Office of Education, etc., to 
recognize new potentialities in research; to reeducate school people 
to experiment with new programs, whether or not the new program 
conforms with John Gardner’s or James Conant's latest dicta about 
excellence in education. 

Within all this rhetoric, I am making these points. Collaboration 
between philosophers and scientific researchers in education might 
help both. It might help scientific researchers to make their choices 
of problems, or their projections of the meanings of research findings, 
more thoughtful, less based on unweighed prudential considerations 
alone. It might help philosophers of education to recover and exercise 
their speculative function, shorn of synthetic a priorism and dogmatic 
certainty, and dedicated to the advancement of serious testing of and 
inquiry into hypotheses about educational means and ends. It might 
help both to give operational, contemporary meaning to the category 
of importance in educational inquiry. 

The other philosophic function is the critical and analytic func- 
tion. This too might help scientific researchers if performed in a set- 
ting of reciprocal collaboration. What different kinds of questions are 
involved in the choice of one problem for research over another? What 
different languages are appropriate in clarifying the meanings of the 
different questions? What kinds of evidence and evidence-processing 
are required to furnish answers to the different questions? This philo- 
sophic function too might help to lend greater system and clarity, and 
perhaps greater responsibility, to the extra-scientific decision-making 
which perforce the scientific researcher must accomplish. 

Let us suppose the doubtful assumption that you are convinced, 
along with me, that there are enough sound bases to support mutual 
collaboration. Will this coincidence of needs and resources by itself 
support the marriage of true minds which I am proposing? The only 
adequate answer is that it will not. For there are various existential 
stresses in effecting such a collaboration which will have to be under- 
stood and worked through. i 

There are perhaps three kinds of such stresses which I can only 
name and illustrate briefly. One source of strain will arise from the 
institution in which most philosophers and scientific researchers in 
education work—the college or university. People are hired to profess 
different fields of knowledge. Departments grow in part to help guar- 
antee that the institution is getting the specialist services it is paying 
for. Rewards tend to be meted out for work judged meritorious by 
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people in one's own special field. The rationalization of this system 
for allotting rewards is in part cogent. It takes a thief to evaluate a 
thief, a philosopher to judge a philosopher, a psychologist to judge a 
psychologist, etc. The pressures for staying within departmental 
bounds are great. Joint publications usually are seen as not so meri- 
torious as individual publications. Publications that cross departmental 
lines are often seen as speculative and, therefore, prima facie unsound. 

Both philosophers and scientific researchers must deal with this 
kind of institutional pressure. They will need to recognize, personally 
discount, or try to change the bases of such judgments if their work 
life is not to be pressed into a pattern of segregation. Part of the task 
of changing the bases of institutional judgments concerning academic 
contributions is to develop a sounder valuational base for judging the 
importance of educational needs and achievements across specialist 
barriers—a base which should grow out of the collaborative inquiries 
Iam proposing. 

A second source of stress is social-psychological One way in 
Which philosophers and scientific researchers differ is in the reference 
groups and persons to which they relate their work in winning self- 
approval of its significance. A philosopher of education may seek to 
do what might please Max Black or Charles Stephenson or the ghosts 
of St. Thomas or John Dewey. The scientific psychologist couldn't care 
less about their approval. He is busy doing work which Jerome Bruner 
might find commendable or perhaps the ghosts of Clark Hull or Kurt 
Lewin. The philosopher of education couldn’t care less. The only way 
out of such stress is self-understanding of own motivation and mutual 
acceptance of the differences, 

A third source of stress arises from differences in the internal task 
requirements of the different disciplines. This may be illustrated by 
the way in which the philosopher and the scientific researcher tend 
to approach the definition of key terms, The requirements on a defi- 
nition of a key term are, for the empirical researcher, set by the func- 
tional demands of the empirical inquiry he is conducting or perhaps 
by some Tange or series of empirical inquiries. He is concerned that 
the term be so defined as to yield operations which when performed 
will produce data unambiguously relevant to the problem studied 
and ordinarily to the measurement and/or quantification of the data 
produced, Thus, if “democratic leadership” and its effects in a group 
are being studied, “democratic leadership” must be so defined that 
instances of it can be reliably Observed, counted and/or measured, 
in order that some range of its behavioral effects may be validly deter- 
mined. A philosopher wil] be more concerned that the definition as- 
signed be seasoned by the total range of its usages as a “word of 
good." The Principal outcome of a philosophic study of democracy 
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may be a justified definition of “democratic leadership’— i 

which various candidates for fixing its definition (e bean pides 
cally confronted, tested by various tests of consistency and conse- 
quence, and in which the successful candidate or a reassembled 
organization of parts is presented as justified for tenure until toppled 
by oe analysis. € raged of ethical studies may be seen as a 
series of attempts to define key terms such as ^ ig ^ 2 
ex RE ре poker y s "good" and "ought 

If there is to be joint collaboration, such different methodological 
habits and prepossessions must be confronted and recognized. The 
are not actually inconsistent but they must be somehow нан 
іп ргосеѕѕеѕ of joint inquiry. 

If this glance toward some of the practical and intellectual diffi- 
culties in achieving the collaboration sought has not daunted us, I 
would like to return now to my second theme. You will recall that 16 
proposed the "education and reeducation of persons in their value 
orientations" as both an important and possibly fruitful field of close 
collaboration in inquiry. 

In the educational experimentation, scholarship and research 
needed to make progress against our common ignorance, develop- 
ments will be required in educational science, in educational philoso- 
phy and in educational technology, methods and organization. What 
these developments will be specifically it is impossible to say ahead 
of time in detail. Yet it is possible to anticipate some of the kinds 
of developments that must be worked out, As these developments are 
tested and evaluated in use, the refined products will become part 
of the intellectual and technological capital for further developments 
in educational research, scholarship and practice. 

Two developments will have to be undertaken early by any group 
undertaking collaborative inquiry into value education and reedu- 
cation. 
1) The first is a more careful delimitation of “values,” “value 
conflicts” and “value orientations” as a field of inquiry. The uses of 
these terms in the behavioral sciences and in educational practice are 
notoriously fuzzy. In psychology, value" tends to be used inter- 
changeably with "attitude and “opinion” or sometimes with “drive 
strength," “cathexis” and "commitment. In sociology, "values" are 
usually related to group, standards” or “norms” and sometimes to 

"beliefs." In anthropology, the distinction between 


“ideologies” and 1 п ап! 
“values” and “value orientations” and psychological terms like “atti- 


2 The distinction here is related to but not identical with the familiar logical 
distinction between “nominal sad. peek definitions. It is more a functional 
distinction between definitions in erent contexts—the research context and 


the larger “practical” context. 
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tude” and “cathexis” and sociological terms like "standard" and "ide- 
ology" is typically clearer than in the other two disciplines, But the 
definitions are shaped for use in analyzing larger cultural Systems and 
not for the study of value changes in personal, interpersonal or edu- 
cational settings. In philosophy, various definitions, while frequently 
clear, reflect differing stances toward the relativist-absolutist issue 
and differing traditions in ethics. In common sense usage, the term, 
“value,” tends to be rather indiscriminately hooked to particular moral 
and religious outlooks and is often used as a “savior term” in alarmed 
reactions toward perceived threats to traditional moral and religious 
outlooks, 


The first behavioral function of a value system is to link in the 
person the Cognitive-perceptual, the motivational and the aspirational 
aspects of his life, A value orientation must integrate “cognitive 
aspects, “aspirational” aspects, and “emotive” aspects. Any definition 
adopted should take account of this hybrid character and linking 


A second behavioral function of a value system is to link the 
s, quirements of personal organization and of social organization. This 
is clear in the case of moral, ethical and political values. It is probably 
true, in some Sense, of al] values, though the social “reference” may 
Vary from an ideally universal reference in ethical values to a specific 
small group or interpersona] reference in aesthetic values. I have 
deliberately left the distinctions between “moral” and "ethical" values 
and other ‘kinds of values Vague, since I hope that the relationships 
Will be part of the inquiry to be undertaken, Certainly, we need more 
knowledge concerning the differentiation and reconciliation between 
universal, sub-group and Personal bases for valuation in order to get 
beneath the familiar but intellectually self-defeating polarizations 
between “totalitarian” and “anarchist” claims in the “value” realm. 

A third behavioral] function of value systems is to guide choice, 
personal and collective, among alternative interests, policies and 
actions. Any definition adopted for purposes of inquiry should keep 
this behavioral Context of valuation to the fore. 
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In brief, the provisional definition adopted should not rule out 
any of the three functions of values. For to do so will be to beg the 
issues that now divide us, narrow the range of collaboration in inquiry, 
and give an apologetic flavor to the results of inquiries. 

(2) The second development which will be required is some 
provisional formulation of a valuational base out of which criteria 
for the making of choices with respect to the inquiries can be derived. 
The results of specific inquiries should feed back into the reconstruc- 
tion of any valuational base adopted but this does not relieve respon- 
sible inquirers from the task of articulating a provisional valuational 
base for the guidance of their work. 

I know of no better formulation of the required elements of a 
valuational base than that of Abraham Edel. The job of articulation 
of these elements will demand the collaborative efforts of behavioral 
scientists, philosophers and probably historians as well This is how 
Edel defines the concept. 


The concept of the valuational base is intended to point to the crystalliza- 
tion of the determinate elements we have found, and to suggest that 
these may play a fundamental role in evaluative processes. It is a base 
because it acts as a standpoint for evaluation, providing moorings to 
which a morality may be fastened, and sailing charts for its general 
course, It is valuational because it embodies major decisions of policy 
supported by an interlocking structure of human knowledge and human 
striving. It is not simply identical with basic value premises widely held 
or pervasive attitudes, since even a strong and widespread value inclina- 
tion may be distorting human needs and be shot through with false 
assumptions about the world. The valuational base may be seen rather 
to contain value conclusions . . . embodying the fullest available knowl- 
edge about men's aspirations and conditions.3 


The constituents of a valuational base are both universal and 
local-temporal. The universal elements are the fundamental human 
needs and the perennial aspirations of people. The behavioral sciences 
and the history of ideas can be drawn upon in formulating these ele- 
ments on the basis of what now must be incomplete but considerable 
evidence. The local-temporal constituents are the central problems of 
our age, along with contingent elements in our own time and place. 
In identifying and formulating these, political Science and economics, 
along with contemporary history, and diagnostic formulations by men 
of affairs can help to lift the formulations from the level of arbitrari- 
пе do not know exactly what content the joint, sustained deliber- 
ations will give to а contemporary valuational base. I am sure the 
effort will be worthwhile in itself in articulating the bases on which 


3 Edel, op. cit., p. 297. 
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judgments about education and the value-orientations which should 
guide experiments in education can and should be made today. I am 
sure also that it will include clearly and sharply drawn issues as well 
as areas of considered agreement. But this incorporation of issues, if 
clearly stated and accepted as “real” by the parties to the various 
conflicts, is no disadvantage as a guide to inquiry. Rather it is an 
advantage in focusing particular inquiries and in sensitizing processes 
of evaluation inherent in inquiry and in the utilization of its results. 

(3) As inquiry proceeds, important additions to the resources of 
scientific researchers in education should be forthcoming. One addi- 
tion is the refinement of tools and methods of inquiry in the value 
area. Invention of new tools of data collection, data processing, and 
measurement will be required. Measurement rigor will grow with use 
of invented tools and methods. 

One way in which philosophers may help the quality of educa- 
tional research is to insist that high quality research requires two 
kinds of rigor, not one. Conceptual rigor is as much needed as meas- 
urement rigor. There has been a tendency in educational research to 
stress measurement rigor to the exclusion of rigorous conceptuali- 
zation. Frequently, researchers have worked with "common sense 
concepts about teaching and learning and administration—concepts 
which are, in effect, rationalizations of existing practices. Theories 
of education that go significantly beyond established practices have 
had relatively little influence in guiding research. "High evel theories 


have tended to remain the tools of educational reformers. And con- 
tilizers of 


vinced reformers have typically not been advocates or ut^ 5 
rigorous educational research. In inquiry into value education an 
reeducation, “theorists” and “measurement” people will need to col- 
laborate. 

(4) The inquiries will not be possible 
RE ders and methods in instruction ап А 
аге worked out simultaneously with research s s p 
cational arrangements and khad are not well-designed to ppc 
study of value issues because they have not been ape a ke 
this purpose in mind. We cannot find the limits and соо! io s df 
rational remediability of value conflicts unless we о p T 
vant to processes of resolving value conflicts educationa n" ы 
will not produce the data unless we invent educational p ; 
arrangements and formats to furnish such data. " 3 

I frequently find hesitations among educational cun ers "pa 
the building of novel educational situations sam. esigned to 
test some range of hypotheses. “Natural” processes an dpi Pii 
by which is usually meant "conventional" processes ca цавои 
seem to be considered more “real,” less artificial" than specially 


unless the invention of new 


d educational organization 
tudies. Existing edu- 
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constructed processes and environments. I cannot quite square this 
attitude with a fully scientific attitude. We would have no modern 
physics or chemistry had not laboratory conditions specifically de- 
. signed to produce the data required for the testing of pre-formed 

hypotheses been developed and employed. I see no hope for a power- 
ful educational science or an informed philosophy of education if 
researchers and philosophers do not build the educational laboratories 
required to test hypotheses. 

Of course, the building of an educational laboratory will require 
the involvement of school people and of others who have a stake in 
education. It will probably require as much experimentation with the 
value reeducation of adults as of young people. It will require the 
training of experimenters who can carry out the experiments. Above 
all, it will require the invention and testing of novel educational 
arrangements and methods designed to give us the data about value 
conflict, conflict resolution, value change and valuation which we need 
in order to learn more about these processes. 

(5) Earlier in this paper, the issues between ethical absolutism 
and ethical relativism in philosophy and philosophy of education were 
noted. It was noted also that this issue rests on factual assumptions 
about the indeterminacy of value judgments and the cognitive irreme- 
diability of value conflicts. Can the results of inquiries into the edu- 
cation and reeducation of value orientations be expected to reduce 
the disagreements concerning the validation of value judgments? To 
answer this dogmatically would be to prejudge what I am hoping will 
be inquired into. The inquiries should yield more knowledge than we 
have concerning the determinants of value judgments, the conditions 
under which and the methods by which cognitive processes do or do 
not reduce value conflicts, and the processes by which criteria of 
valuation are effectively or ineffectively formulated and applied. The 
factual validity of current assumptions about value determination and 
value-conflict resolution can thus be tested. This will not directly 
*validate" the motivational ог aspirational aspects of philosophers" 
differences in value orientation. Part of what is being studied in the 
inquiries is how these latter aspects change or do not change as com- 
mon relevant knowledge is attained. . 

My hypothesis would be that joint inquiries of the kind proposed 
would lead to some convergence m value orientation on the part of 
philosophers of education engaging collaboratively in them. I would 
predict also that differences in value orientation will remain and that 
ways of dealing responsibly with these differences without cutting off 
: ill be tested and learned. These are no small gains in 


аа sad trying to build valid bases of community as a 


condition of maintaining personal sanity and social ival. 
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Another product of the inquiries should be new knowledge about 
the relations among philosophers and scientists in collaboration. We 
should acquire more sound bases in experience during and after such 
inquiries to test my major thesis—that philosophers of education and 
scientific researchers can engage in close collaboration in inquiry to 
the mutual enhancement of the disciplines of both and without losing 
the autonomy of their disciplines in a newly created interdependence. 
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The following items appearing in the article “Social Issues and Poverty 
Research: A Commentary,” by Berton Н. Kaplan (pp. 1-10) (JoumNar оғ 
Socrar Issues, Volume XXI, Number 1, January 1965) should read as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, which reads: "Research in large-Scale . . .” 
Should read: "Research in Large-Scale . . .” 
ns line 27, which reads: "for program evaluation are worth high- 
lighting . . ." 
Кера read: "for program evaluation is worth highlighting . . ." 
Page 5, line 38, which reads: "the one parent family" 
Should read: "the one-parent family" 
Page 6, line 2, which reads: “Kurt Lewin dictum . . ." 
Should read: "Kurt Lewin's dictum . . ." 
Page 10, reference 8, which reads: “Stress and Mental Illness." 
Should read: "Life Stress and Mental Health." 
Page 10, reference 12, which reads: "edited by Frank Reissman, Jerome 
Cohan, . . ." 
Should read: “edited by Frank Reissman, Jerome Cohen, . . .” 
Page 10, reference 14, which reads: "Toward a Theory of Collective 
Behavior." 
Should read: "Theory of Collective Behavior." 


“The Structure of Adaptive Sentiments in a Lower Class Religious Group 
in Appalachia,” by Berton H. Kaplan (pp. 126-141). 
Page 130, text line 14, which reads: “—will be forthcoming in heaven.” 
Should read: “—will be forthcoming in Heaven.” 
Page 137, line 41, which reads: “as well as aggressive fantasying." 
Should read: “as well as aggressive fantasizing.” 
Page 140, line 10, which reads: “to reflect stategic . . .” 
Should read: “to reflect strategic . . .” 
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and Personality,” by Morton Beiser (pp. 56-78) (JounNAL or Socar D. 
Volume XXI, Number 1, January 1965) should read as follows: , 


Page 59, line 1, which reads: “plethora or symptoms—” 
Should read: “plethora of symptoms—” 
Page 60, line 20, which reads: “Erick Erikson has . . .” 
Should read: “Erik Erikson has . . .” 
Page 66, text line 18, which reads: “emotions (cf. Gans’ “Action 
seekers"), . . ." 
Should read: “emotions (cf. Gans’ "Action Seekers"), . , ," 
Page 67, line 35, which reads: "as is his sense inferiority and despair." 
Should read: “аз if his sense of inferiority and despair.” 


KENNETH D. BENNE, The Philosopher and the Scientific Researcher in the 
Study of Education, J. soc. Issues, 1965, XXI, No. 2, 71-84. 


The major thesis of the paper is that scientific researchers and philosophers 
can and should collaborate in the study of educational problems and issues. This 
thesis is explored in relation to both the difficulties and the rewards in such 
collaboration. Among the difficulties discussed are the present segregation of philos- 
ophers and social scientists in educational inquiries and the institutional, social- 
psychological and intellectual factors and forces which operate to maintain this 
segregation. The rewards of collaboration lie in the opportunity for philosophers 

. better to meet extra-philosophic needs and for social scientists better to meet 
extra-scientific needs—needs not being adequately met in segregation but needs 
which must be met if either scientist or philosopher is to discharge his social 
responsibilities in his work, 

The education and reeducation of people in their value orientations is pro- 
posed as a fruitful area of collaborative inquiry. This area of study is mat in 
the paper to illustrate difficulties and rewards in scientific-philosophic coopera- 
tion and is urged as a field of inquiry of current importance, scientifically, 


philosophically and practically. 


RAYMOND A. BAUER, Social Responsibility or Ego Enhancement, J. soc. Issues, 
1965, XXI, No. 2, 47-53. 


This paper discusses the necessity for dealing with discussions of the abuse 
of psycho logical knowledge in terms of realistic, rather than fanciful, dangers. 
It is asserted that psychologists have, in some instances, been willing to reenforce, 
go alon with, or at least not sharply challenge, many exaggerated statements 
about what psychology can do. This tendency, which may perhaps be attributed 
to ego-balancing behavior on the part of psychologists who wish to give an im- 

ression of potential omnipotence, causes serious harm in creating markets for 
Pad research, reinforcing the public's image of poe as dangerous and 
untrustworthy, and creating false expectations of the abilities of psychologists. 

discussed with reference to the literature on brainwashing, 


These dangers are л с 
motivational research, and social planning. 


С, KELMAN, Manipulation of Human Behavior: An Ethical Dilemma 
a Social Scientist, J..50c. Issues, 1965, XXI, No. 2, 31-46. 


‘toners and investigators of behavior change are confronted with a basic 
Ке ү, manipulation of human behavior violates a fundamental value, yet 
effective behavior change rh is often socially desirable—inevitably involves 
some degree of manipu ation. The implications of this dilemma are examined for 
three roles involving social science knowledge about behavior change: the role 
of the practitioner, of the applied researcher, and of the basic researcher. Three 
steps designed to mitigate the dehumanizing effects of manipulation are proposed: 
(1) increasing awareness of the manipulative aspects of our work; (2) building 
protection against manipulation or resistance to it into the processes we use or 
study; and (3) setting the enhancement of freedom of choice as a central positive 
goal for our practice and research. Possible ways of taking these corrective steps 
are spelled out for each of the three social science roles. 


LEONARD KRASNER, The Behavioral Scientist and Social Responsibility. No 
Place to Hide, J. soc. Issues, 1965, XXI, No. 2, 9-30. 


Four recent developments have important implications for the social responsi- 
bility of the psychologist. These developments have been: the refinement of 
techniques for the avowed purpose of influencing behavior; increasing pressure 
of society to utilize the findings of the behavioral scientist; increasing concern on 
the part of the behavioral scientist as to the value implications of the applications 
of his research; the perpetuation of old myths which still permit the behavioral 
scientist to avoid taking a fully responsible role in society. Those myths include 
the view that the therapist is not responsible for resultant changes in his patients; 
that maladaptive behavior is mental illness; that therapists who concentrate on 
systematically applying laboratory principles to changing human behavior are 
“robot-like”; that the concept of an internal state of anxiety is still useful; that 
the behavioral scientist is omnipotent, eal and objective; that the graduate 
psychology students are trained for a realistic role in society. 


NEVITT SANFORD, Socal Science and Social Reform, J. soc. Issues, 1965, XXI, 
No. 2, 54-70. 


The social researcher in a large organization must deal with the problems 
of gaining access, winning cooperation, defining his role, and clarifying Posee 
How he proceeds depends upon his conception of the social science function in 
general and this in turn depends, most essentially, upon his orientation to value. 
"The social scientist must proceed in accordance with an ethical system because 
his research necessarily has consequences for the individuals or groups that he 
studies. He cannot, in practice, make any clear distinction between his means 
and his ends. A suitable basis for a value position may be found in the idea that 
science itself, properly conceived, is a system of ethics. The pursuit of truth and 
its communication are the highest values, and these command many others, in- 
cluding values that stand high in other great ethical systems. This value position 
is more soundly based in logic and in the theory of value than is ethical neutrality 


or ethical partisanship, and it is a superior guide to practice. 
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Introduction: M. Brewster Smith 


The greatness of Kurt Lewin as a man who was also a great psy- 
chologist lay perhaps in the integrity with which he fused a firm com- 
mitment to social justice with a warm heart and that lively sense 
of the possible which underlay his uncommonly fertile scientific 
imagination. As a psychologist, Lewin brought the resources of his 
science to bear upon issues of social justice with responsibility and 
effectiveness. Eighteen years after his premature death, we must re- 
main grateful for his leadership and example in showing how social 
science can inform social action and at the same time itself be en- 
riched through its encounter with social reality. 

In Lewin's prime, the moving front of social justice centered on 
the fearful challenge that Nazism and fascism posed to democracy and 
human decency. With insights earned as an emigré from Nazi 
Germany, Lewin helped notably, as we know, to clarify the social 
psychological implications of autocracy and democracy. His own ex- 

eriences as а Jew, psychologically formulated, became resources for 
him as he gave direction to path-setting action research on the impli- 
cations of minority-group membership and on the reduction of anti- 
Semitism. TET 

Today the front of social justice has moved on. A century after 
the Emancipation Proclamation, the national conscience has finally 
been aroused into effective action toward securing the civil and human 
rights of Negro citizens. It is therefore especially fitting today that 
we should honor Kurt Lewin’s memory through honor to Kenneth 
B. Clark, for his major and continuing role in bringing psychological 
research to bear in the guidance of social action to correct the injustice 
suffered by American Negroes. —  — 

Kenneth Clarks many contributions in this role are surely known 
to you all, but is is nevertheless my role to recite some of them to you. 
Since 1951, he has been Social Science Consultant to the legal and 
educational staff of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People in cases that challenged the constitutionality of state 
laws which required or permitted racial segregation in public schools. 
His report on “The Effects of Prejudice and Discrimination on Person- 
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ality Development in Children" was cited by the United States Su- 
preme Court in its famous decision o£ May, 1954. 

Professor Clark was active in the development of Harlem Youth 
Opportunities Unlimited (HARYOU), one of the more ambitious and 
imaginative of current efforts to meet the problems of the Negro 


item: that signally competent and courageous planning document, 


! Consequences of Powerlessness 
and a Blueprint for Change. Yor those of us who are not so fortunate 
as to possess a copy, he has drawn upon it and upon his own per- 


his important book published ‘this 


Clark is director of the Soci i i 
fou d new Social Dynamics Research Institute, 


ed at the College of the City of New York to study 
contemporary socia] problems and devise workable solutions for them, 


Kel much in the Spirit of Kurt Lewin, He is also Professor of Psy- 
chology at CCNY, and research director of the Northside Center for 
Development in New York City. 


inally, Kenneth ig my long-time friend. So it is a special per- 


sonal pleasure to make the presentation, now, and read the inscrip- 
tion on the scroll; 


Kurt Lemin Memorial Award 
nranten hy 
The Society for the Psychological Study nf Sorial 
Звниря 
їп 
Kenneth B. Clark 
1465 
for furthering in his work, ан did Kurt Lewin, 
the Development and integration nf psychological 


esearch and social artinn 


Very appropriatel: ; Prof, i 
the topie, Фое m Tolessor Clark has chosen for his address 
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Author of “Dark Ghetto,” to be published by Harper & Row on May 12. 
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KURT LEWIN MEMORIAL AWARD 
ADDRESS-1965 


Problems of Power and Social Change: 
Toward a Relevant Social Psychology 


Kenneth В. Clark 


I. Introduction 


In 1938, Bertrang Russell (1) asserted that “the fundamental con- 
cept in social Science is Power, in the same sense in which Energy is 
à fundamental Concept in physics " 

The laws of social dynamics, he said, can only be understood in 
terms of power and it was the obligation of a relevant social science 
to seek to discover these laws, Tt Was necessary, also, to classify the 
forms of power and to study the ways in which individuals and organi- 
zations acquire control over men’s lives. He defined power "as the 
production of intended effects” and distinguished among three forms 
of power: influence, the use of incentives and deterrents, and coercion. 

ne might have expected that Russell's theory of this major 
problem in Social science would have stimulated thought and research 
in social Psychology in the three decades since its publication, for 
Bertrand Russell is One of the few extraordinary minds of this genera- 
3 Stern. Civilization. But few social psychologists 
2 пе reflections of philosophers, and a cursory 
review of the recent literature of social psychology reveals that power 
has been dealt with minimally as a theoretical problem and virtually 
not at all as an empirical one. 

There are a few exceptions. Herbert С. Kelman’s (2) discussion 
of communication ; i . inter- 
preted as a type of Power, is а significant intervening variable affecting 
the impact of the ideas of one Person upon another. John R. P, French's 
(3) theoretical approach to this problem equates power with force 
and influence: “The Power of A over B is equal to maximum force 
which A can induce on B minus the maximum resisting force which B 
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can mobilize in the opposite direction." He develops theorems con- 
cerning the power of groups, and the nature of communication 
patterns, and the role of leadership, but the problems themselves do 
not seem to be clarified by this seemingly premature resort to mathe- 
matical models. Dorwin Cartwright (4) once stated that "the proposal 
that social technology may be employed to solve the problems of 
society suggests that social science may be applied in ways not differ- 
ent from those used in the physical sciences." But this speculation, 
which is consistent with Bertrand Russell's earlier statement, has not 
been followed by research into social power as energy or indeed by 
further reflection in depth. 

Cartwright, in that same article, pays justifiable tribute to the 
leadership of Kurt Lewin in seeking to make social psychology relevant 
to the pressing problems of the contemporary world. Lewin was indeed 
convinced of societys urgent need for a scientific approach to the 
understanding and the democratic control of the dynamics of social 
interaction. Unfortunately it does not seem to this observer to be an 
overstatement to assert that the field of social psychology has not 
changed significantly since Lewin's death. His influence seems largely 
restricted to a small group directly associated with him and their own 
students in turn. Most social psychology is still primarily concerned 
with the investigation of isolated, trivial and convenient problems 
rather than with those problems directly related to urgent social 
realities. Attitude and opinion research, sometimes disguised as com- 
munication analysis, still dominates the literature of social psychology. 
But opinion research, while concerned with some of the ingredients of 
power, takes no stand upon them, nor does it concern itself with the 
consequences of opinion in action. It may ask how many persons are 
willing to live next door to a Negro and how many have no opinion. 
It does not usually investigate what such persons actually do in a given 
situation nor does it explore the means of social change that would 
alter or sustain the direction of their behavior. This research dabbles 
in reality, but avoids the real arena of action, and reflects, among 
other things, both a methodological sterility and a theoretical stag- 
nation. Such preoccupation with methodological precision and 
measurement, reinforced by the inanimate energy of computers, 
appears to limit theoretical imagination and scientific creativity, and, 
therefore, social relevance. 

It may be of some interest to speculate on why the bulk of social 
psychologists have so far avoided or seem to be reluctant to involve 
themselves either in a theoretical or empirical study of the problem of 
power. Indeed, such speculations might themselves provide some 
insights into the nature and the complexities of social power. 

One factor may relate to the understandable human need for 
security, the dread of venturing out into the unknown where dangers 
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lurk, and the personal fear of entering into controversy and apum 
Another may relate to the need of a relatively new discipline for 
security. Just as one finds the retreat into jargon a characteristic of new 
disciplines like psychology and sociology which are struggling to 
achieve scientific status, particularly at a time when science is domi- 
nant as an instrument of power itself (in war, in peace, in government, 
in universities), so one finds a retreat into the preoccupation with 


language and with measurement in academic fields not sure of their 


place in the academic hierarchy. Psychology, sociology, political 


science—relatively new disciplines—aré often afflicted with timidity 
and withdrawal symptoms, while even some of the oldest intellectual 
disciplines whose power has been slipping, e.g., philosophy, suffer 
similar anxiety patterns and adopt compensatory methods of handling 
the problem. Unfortunately, as insights from psychotherapy indicate, 
such solutions are no solutions at all, but simply reinforce the symp- 
toms and further convince the real world of the unreality and irrele- 
vance of those who seek to escape its demands. 


There are other factors that doubtless interfere with a re- 
evaluation of the basis of soci 


It may be argued also that since power is an abstract, diffuse and 


ambiguous phenomenon, it does not lend itself to objective empirical 
study nor even to precise definition. If one defines the relevance and 
significance of a scientific problem in terms of the manifest and con- 
crete aspects of a Phenomenon and the currently available method- 
ology, such an argument does seem persuasive. Such an approach 
however would have made impossible the development of scientific 
precision in the understanding and use of atomic physics, for example. 
Certainly, the Concept of the atom as first postulated by Democritus 
was not based upon directly observable and manifest and concrete 
aspects of matter. Such fundamental concepts of physics as energy, 
electricity and magnetism, such theories as relativity or the second law 
of thermodynamics, are primarily and essentially inferences. Even the 
reality itself, being nonempirical in its nature, must be judged often 
by consequences, not by the direct observation of a concrete substance. 
To demand that important aspects of reality meet the test of total con- 
creteness—be directly Derceivable and easily definable—is to exclude 


many if not the most important areas of reality from the province of 
scientific investigation, 


Nor is it defensible to reject a 


scientific study of power because 
appropriate and precise methods of 


dealing with it do not now exist. 


Å 
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One of the functions of science is to develop methods which are 
appropriate to the study of phenomena that seem worthy of investiga- 
tion. A goal must be set before the means to reach it can be tested; 
goals are not to be rejected because the means is elusive. To limit the 
scope of scientific inquiry to such methods as already exist leads only 
to scientific stagnation. Even if one grants the limitations and inade- 
quacy of present methodology, however, this would not explain the 
dearth of theoretical concern with social power which now seems to 
characterize social psychology. 

The problem of power is fundamental and pervasive in man’s 
interaction with his material environment as well as with his social 
environment; within himself, in his interpersonal relations, in inter- 
group and international relations. Power permeates every aspect of 
human life and is therefore unavoidable. Perhaps its very pervasive- 
ness leads to the attempt to avoid it—even to repress it psychologically 
—as a problem deserving serious and systematic theoretical analysis 
and empirical study. The psychologist may well feel threatened by a 
problem in which he participates as both subject and object. The 
student of social power must inevitably be a part of some power 
system himself; he cannot escape some degree of ego involvement. 
Problems of social power are necessarily related to problems of status, 
hierarchy and privilege and no human being can be outside of a status 
hierarchy or a differential privilege system. To pretend otherwise must 
be seen as an empty, pathetic, escapist and protective gesture. 

A serious study of the problems of power might further require 
the social psychologist to become involved as an observer in social 
systems of which he himself is a part and of the status hierarchy within 
which he holds a status position, rather than merely to study some 
system “out there" or some primitive or exotic culture. But both 
anthropologists and psychologists usually believe that the acceptance 
of the value of detached objectivity requires that they explore only 
those systems with which they are not personally involved. How many 
American anthropologists are studying the ways of life in American 
rural areas or urban ghettoes? Few other than Oscar Lewis or the 
specialists in the American Indian, and even in these cases the anthro- 
pologists are not directly involved with the group they themselves are 
studying. One could speculate whether the conclusion of moral rela- 
tivity at which many cultural anthropologists arrive and which seems 
to influence other social scientists is not directly related to this lack of 
personal involvement. It would probably be quite difficult to maintain 
such a posture of cultural and moral relativity in dealing with the 
realities of a culture in which one has, oneself, béen socialized and 
within and upon which one depends for his own personal security. 
This suggests a possible interpretation of the moral relativistic position 
as one not of objectivity but of indifference. Serious and relevant 
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n the problems of race relations, segregation and desegrega- 
zc ped x would require social scientists to study not only 
racial attitudes and their determinants but also the more challenging 
and difficult problems of how a system of institutionalized prejudices 
is maintained and how it can be modified or destroyed. Indifference as 
to the result would be psychologically impossible. rA 

The worship of a constricted concept of scientific objectivity; the 
need to protect oneself from the possibilities of status loss or the 
retaliatory use of power by those who are perceived as having, or pre- 


sumed to have, greater power in our society; and the need to avoid 


involvement in power conflicts may all contribute significantly to the 
reluctance of social 


psychologists to tackle the problem of power as a 
legitimate area of scientific inquiry. One cannot study the problems of 


social power meaningfully with “total detachment.” Conversely, if 
depersonalization and detachment are insisted upon as inviolable 
conditions for scientific objec 


tivity and precision, then it is a fact that 
the problem of power cannot 


be studied scientifically. 
The combination of thes 


е forces probably accounts for our failure 
to train graduate students in social 


psychology in ways of under- 
standing and dealing with relevant and urgent social problems, such 
as poverty, desegregation, urban blight, political corruption, and inter- 
national tensions. The attempt to disguise this desperate void in gradu- 
ate training by making virtues of academic pedantry, qualified trivia 
and sterile objectivity and by insisting that these are the hallmarks of 
pure research is recognized as ludicrous by reasonable men who have 
not themselves been educated to share the delusion. This delusion 
perpetuates itself 


I but is no less a delusion because we share it with or 
impose it upon our students, 


П. Definition, Forms and Types of Social Power 

One of the first steps in the development of a systematic and 
scientific understanding of an observed phenomenon is an attempt to 
define the phenomenon in terms both clarifying and testable. The 
challenge to do this in relation to power is both formidable and 
unavoidable given the facts that the phenomenon which the definition 
seeks to describe not only permeates all human action but is elusive 
and not easily understood: Definitions attempt to compensate for 
ignorance by making certain assumptions, delimitations and deriva- 
tions, thereby expanding themselves y luring others to test them b 
more systematic observations, experiment and research. All first defini- 
tions, therefore, suffer necessarily from arbitrariness, tentativeness, and 
indeed interpret the task of empirical science 
cation, that is, clarification or verification of 
theoretical definitions, 


1 and theoretical science as a continuous 
challenge to empirical research to prove it wrong. 
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There is no lack of attempts at a definition of social power, though 
those in the literature tend to come more often from sociologists, 
social philosophers and political scientists more than from social 
psychologists. The plethora and variety of definitions have themselves, 
however, contributed to the sense of the amorphousness or ambiguity 
of the concept. For example, Herbert Rosinski (5) defines power as 
"nothing less than an objective quality of all reality, a quality inherent 
in all that exists by virtue of the mere fact that it does exist. Power is 
an inescapable aspect of reality itself.” Beyond the fact that such a 
definition could apply to many other phenomena, even in the language 
of some theologians to a definition of God himself, the definition is so 
comprehensive and inclusive as to make it valueless for systematic 
research. 

Parsons tends to emphasize social contract and sanctions in his 
definition of power. He says a "power system is, analogously, a rela- 
tional system within which certain categories of commitments and 
obligations ascriptive or voluntarily assumed—e.g., by contract—are 
treated as binding. . . . Furthermore in case of actual or threatened 
resistance to ‘compliance,’ і.е., to fulfillment of such obligations when 
invoked, they will be ‘enforced’ by the threat or actual imposition of 
situational negative sanctions in the former case having the function 
of deterrence, in the latter of punishment. ... 

"Power then is generalized capacity to secure the performance of 
binding obligations by units in a system of collective organization 
when the obligations are legitimized with reference to their bearing 
on collective goals and where in case of recalcitrance there is a. pre- 
sumption of enforcement by negative situational sanctions—whatever 
the actual agency of that enforcement. (Italics added.) In other 
words, power is a form of contract between persons or groups, which 
if violated, may be punished. : . 1 

Recently, a group of younger sociologists rejected the Parsonian 
emphasis on influence and sanctions and suggested instead the 
“decision making” component of power (6). Bierstedt defined power 
as latent force and force as manifest power. He attempted to distin- 
guish power from prestige, influence, dominance, rights, force and 
authority. He sees power аз essentially a sociological concept and 
dominance as 2 psychological concept. He defines authority as institu- 
tionalized power. Donald S. McIntosh (7) says that “power is the 
purposive control of events, or the ability to do so.” There would seem 
to be a logical, if unacknowledged, continuum between Bierstedt’s 
dominance by persons and the power of groups, institutionalized or 
not, and also between Mclntosh’s control of events and a presumably 
prior control by persons and groups of those events. 

For C. Wright Mills (8), power is inherent in the ability to be 
“in command of the major hierarchies and organizations of modern 
society,” the ability “to make decisions which have major conse- 
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2 swell and Kaplan (9) also define power in terms of 
due pericu. in Б а. of decisions. The difference 
among Mills and Pentan ae McIntosh, Lasswell and Kaplan, seems 

degree and not of kind. ре 

y dens cursory view tends to the judgment that most definitions 
of power are either tautological or so inclusive or constrictive as to 
make difficult the development of subsidiary hypotheses as a basis for 
systematic research, though such limitations are undoubtedly a charac- 
teristic of all first attempts. Perhaps it would be foolhardy then to 
attempt still another definition of social power. Nonetheless, in the 
spirit which allegedly motivates mountain climbers to climb moun- 
tains, I hereby hazard such an attempt, offered in the hope that a 
theoretical approach might serve as a basis for systematic research 
and for its own modification and refinement, and lead, further, to the 
development of a relevant science of social psychology and an effec- 
tive social technology. 


It might be helpful, in establishing the role of social power, to 
consider the definition of 


same meaning, namely 
to sustain or to prevent social, political or economic change. Demon- 
stration of the ability to 

the definition of power. 
must be perceivable; it 
power or substitute cla 
fore, be differentiated 


control, it is close to Max Webers concept of 
power as the ability to contro] the behavior of others and an approach 
strongly influenced by the pragmatic behavioristic traditions in Ameri- 
can psychology. Its chief di iti 


under systematic and control] 


` ed conditions. Psych 
study with some effectiveness 


iatrists are able to 
the trauma of battle 


, and Psychologists 


 — 
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the results of military psychological tests, but social psychological 
research, if relevant, would be concerned with the power implications 
of war itself. Conceivably social psychologists could study alternative 
approaches to the resolution of power conflicts through military means. 
This would be analogous to William James’ “moral equivalent to war" 
but could be stated as the "power equivalent" to war. Clearly the 
power structure in the process of waging a war cannot encourage 
research into such alternatives. At present, social psychologists are 
confined to the personal observations of psychologists who participate 
in the conflict itself or to the research following conflict in the use of 
authority by occupation forces. So, too, social research on the nature 
and behavior of revolutions is limited. Project Camelot, which 
proposed to study the causes of revolution or other social change, was 
frustrated as explosively controversial after American diplomats pro- 
tested that such research appeared to other sensitive nations as a new 
form of intellectual imperialism and invasion. The direct research 
problems are somewhat similar for social psychologists who seek a 
systematic understanding of domestic riots and other uncontrolled 
social disturbances. 

Another area which might on the surface seem to involve the 
nature of power, particularly as defined in terms of influence or 
change, but one that is not usefully studied as a problem in power is 
that typified by normative socialization, perhaps best understood not 
primarily as phenomena of power but as manifestations of the adaptive 
functions of life either within the individual or within society. For 
example, society does protect itself by institutionalization of criminals, 
the mentally deranged or those suffering from toxic and communicable 
disease. So, too, society controls its preservation of natural and human 
resources through water and forest conservation, and through educa- 
tion. These are all demonstrations of kinds of regulatory power, but 
because society generally faces fewer alternatives in regard to them 
and, since they are widely accepted as necessary, they do not ordi- 
narily involve possibilities for conflict or controversy—or as wide a 
range of choices—in a stable and efficient society, and are a less fruit- 
ful area for research than those areas where choice and conflict do 


regularly exist. 


Following from the above definition of social power as that energy 


necessary to create, to sustain or to prevent observable social change, 

some tentative premises and speculations can be derived. They are 

presented as ri and attempts at the development of a social 
i of power. 

а oem ре dea can be used, as can physical energy, and 

nuclear power for good or bad ends but in itself it cannot determine 

value. It may be rational or irrational, constructive or destructive, in its 


consequences. 


2. Power implies possibilities of choice in determining the priori- 
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ties to be assigned to various individuals and groups within a social 
system of differential status and hierarchy in the gratification of needs, 
particularly of the status needs—under conditions not characterized 
by deprivation or stark Scarcity of the means of satisfying more 
primary needs. It implies also the ability to make and implement such 
decisions and successfully to control resistance or attempts to impose 
counter decisions. 

3. Social power may manifest itself in varying degrees of intensity. 
Theoretically the continuum in the demonstration of power may start 
from (a) pseudo-power of mere verbalization or claims of a power 
which does not in fact prevail in the face of conflict and cannot effect 
change in the desired direction; through (b) latent power, which 
demonstrates itself only when challenged and to the minimal extent 
required to meet or contain the challenge; through (c) active power, 
which is usually overt, understood, sustained and institutionalized or 


to control the direction and rate of 


social change. (Military power is a particularly intense and concen- 
trated form of coercive power.) 


4. Power can be seen as operating in terms of a "law" of the 


Serves that the power holders—the decision 


gration, or 
the system. This could be an Operational 


am observatis and venta is or tyranny, and provide the basis for 
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tion, negotiation, and bargaining—largely verbal communication— 
where such methods work. It can be expressed, in more direct ways 
in the actual control of the behavior of others, by institutional controls, 
restraints, sanctions or privileges—under conditions where verbal 
appeals and influence either do not work or cannot be risked. The 
confinement of powerless individuals to restrictive ghettoes in the 
North can be seen as an example of this type of power by control. 
Coercive power, further along the continuum, tends to be exerted only 
under the conditions of overt resistance to the less intense forms of 
power where there is a significant and sustained challenge to the 
status allocations, priority positions, and to the implicit and explicit 
right of the power controllers to determine whether there will or will 
not be change. The law, the police, and other sanctioning institutions 
of the society operate with impunity in regulating the degree of 
dissent, challenge or demand for change that is tolerable to those who 
control the power. The tactics used in the South to preserve the sys- 
tem of oppressive segregation are an example of this type of power 
by coercion. The further step beyond such coercive power would be 
the use of sporadic or organized violence and beyond this or as a 
reaction to it military power or revolution. 

6. The forms, the manifestation, and the intensity of the social 
power exerted would vary according to the nature of the threat or 
according to the stability, the security, the psychological health and 
strength of the holders of power. Here psychology provides an 
adequate and stable model for the social psychologist concerned with 
a more systematic study of this problem. The problem of human 
motivation seems to this observer inextricable if not identical with the 
problem of personal and social power. The psychodynamic theory of 
‘Alfred Adler is an attempt to explain motivation and social interaction 
in terms of the striving for power, rooted in basic feelings of inferiority 
emerging inevitably from childhood impotence and dependence upon 
adults. Indeed, Adlers insistence upon the universality of various 
forms of compensation and “styles of life” which dominate the struggle 
for a tolerable sense of worth and dignity may be seen as the intra- 
and interpersonal level of social power. The implications of Adlerian 
theory for understanding personality development could provide the 
bridge for understanding and testing the relationship between a 
personal and familial level of power struggle on the one hand and the 
social and intergroup level of power conflict and accommodation on 
the other. Е 

But such a leap poses а real risk of psychological oversimplifica- 
tion of complex social problems. It is all too easy to assume that one 
understands social conflict through understanding the child's struggles 
to achieve a sense of worth in his conflict with punitive or overindul- 
gent parents who equally constrict his ability to develop. Adult com- 
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i i ist behavior may be so 
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елан But despite the evidence from such studies as The Authori- 
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ability to implement in action, the delusion of power, or the mistaken 
perception of power where it does not actually exist are examples of 
such pseudo-power. In quiescent situations, pseudo-power seems to be 
real, but in conflict or controversy pseudo-power, the conscious or 
unconscious pretension to power, it is seen to be ignored; it fails to 
prevail as a source of effective decision-making, the implementation of 
decisions, or social change. Pseudo-power ordinarily cannot sustain, 
or prevail, under conditions of prolonged protest or conflict. It is, in 
fact, the straw which may be given to and clutched by the powerless 
with impunity—and thereby tends to reduce to a minimum any 
realistic threat to the holders of actual power. 

9. The voluntary transfer or sharing of power may also be illusory. 
This phenomenon poses many problems which relate to questions of 
motivation, the conditions under which voluntary sharing of power 
exists, and the most difficult question of the extent to which there is, 
in fact, any sharing or transfer which is not a reflection of an under- 
lying power conflict and an attempt at resolution involving the "law" or 
principle of the economy of power. An example would be the with- 
drawal of colonial control over previously dependent states. It is 

enerally accepted that European nations have voluntarily yielded 
political control to these “emerging nations,” but they nonetheless often 
retain economic power there. When power is "shared" by the domi- 
nant, it may be that what is shared is the appearance rather than the 
substance of power. If the other side of the equation, the non- 
dominant, believes in the reality and seeks the substance of power, 
conflict tends to reappear ог increase. The civil rights struggle in 
America may raise precisely this same dilemma for the present holders 


of power. 


The Power Gestalt 
In an integrated and efficient social system, significant clusters 
or reservoirs of power tend to operate as a dynamic Gestalt, each 
contributing to the unity and power of the whole social system despite 
the possibility and the actuality of conflicts among them. The inter. 
action of differentiated and at times competing forces is directed 
toward the end of maintaining an integrated system. Serious internal 
or external threats almost invariably result in the mobilization of these 
various aspects of power to protect and preserve the system. From one 
perspective, this process would seem inimical to change—the mainte- 
nance of an essentially static state. This would be social stagnation. 
However. under certain, at present unclear, conditions, a given powo? 
source: or m.combination of power Sources can exercise individual or 
combined power to bring about significant and desired changes in the 
total system, not only without any serious risk of disintegration but 
tegrity and stability of the social system. 


with an increase in the in 
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i flect a dynamic and constructive role of competing 
се ч within iie power Gestalt of the larger social system: 
This could be viewed as the basis of social viability and growth. | T 

Among the significant clusters of power operative in ae 
society are: 1. Governmental power. 2, Economic power. 3. Religi 
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provide the basis for the theoretical and empirical integration of the 
fields of developmental, clinical and social psychology. 

Although social psychologists in general have shrunk from con- 
sidering the nature and consequences of social power, other social 
scientists have been less reticent. In sociology, studies of community 
leadership and power structure studies, analysis of the behavior of 
small groups, investigation of military leadership and the like have 
shown, in the work of the Lynds, Talcott Parsons (12, 13), Robert 
Merton (14, 15), C. Wright Mills (16), George Caspar Homans (17) 
and others, real concern for problems of social power. In political 
science the nature of leadership is under growing scrutiny, in theory 
and in empirical studies, as in the increasing interest in the nature of 
the Presidency. The works of Richard Neustadt (18), James Mac- 
Gregor Burns (19), Louis Koenig (20), Clinton Rossiter (21), among 
others show a genuine fascination with the ways of power, and most 
such scholars have involved themselves in some way in the arena 
of power itself. In the field of economics, scholars like Peter Drucker 
(22), John K. Galbraith (23) and Adolf Berle (24) have reflected on 
power as a force in economic matters and in society as a whole; they, 
too, have tested their ideas in practical action. In the 1965 meetings of 
the American Political Science Association, out of 47 panels, more than 
one-fourth were directly concerned with leadership, social conflict, or 
social change. A further six of the panels were concerned with contribu- 
tions from the other disciplines—economics, sociology, education, 
history and psychology. ч 

The need is for greater unity of theory and research among the 
disciplines in the social sciences, but the social psychologists are not 
leading the way. Problems like those of power cannot be understood 
from only one perspective and only one set of facts—the skills and 
wisdom of all the disciplines must be joined if social science is to be 
effective itself in playing a relevant role of social power. 

In a theory of power as а basis of social science research the dis- 
tinction between pure and applied research with all of its status impli- 
cations must disappear. Such a separation is not only artificial and 
meaningless but destructive. Not only must the disciplines themselves 
be unified in such a theory of power, but the fragmentation within 
research itself must also be dissolved. 

The phenomenon of power can provide a basis for meaningful 
rather than pro forma interdisciplinary theoretical communication and 
research, obliterating those arbitrary lines of rigid differentiation 
among social scientists which are sustained by petty status distinctions, 
by trivial power concerns, and by sheer lack of imagination and the 
inability to grasp the coherence of ideas. i 

Yet there is danger. One political scientist preparing to write a 
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biography of Kennedy before his nomination and election was warned 


by some of his colleagues that it was impossible to write objectively 
about a subject with which one was sub 


great. When one is involved 
rder to be objective. All the 


There are many areas where Social psychologists might direct 
their energies profitably toward a study of power: a study of power 
conflict and resistance, the nature of victory and defeat, of acquies- 


alization, and the regulation of 


mental questions such as * Vhat do we 
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ning, like the planning in Walden Two, in which the capacity for 
reason itself is denied to all but a few, and democratic шох іп 
which men are not conditioned like rats to be happy according to 
master plan, but are encouraged to achieve the fullest measure of 
their own ability to think, to be troubled, to grow and to develop their 
capacity to respond with depth of feeling and understanding. But to 
meet the challenge of the constant danger of authoritarian control— 
even that which wears the cloak of benevolence—by regressing to the 
earlier level of capricious irrationality is for social science to betray 
society and its own purposes out of lack of faith in human potential. 
Rational control is inevitable and the real test is which philosophy will 
guide its direction. At present, many of the most democratically 
minded social psychologists—as may be said to be true of political 
liberals—find conflict and controversy distasteful and rational control 
antithetical to their democratic faith. Because they do, they frequently 
leave the field to those less tender of mind, for whom Brave New 
Worlds and 1984 are interesting exercises in power, not to be con- 
demned out-of-hand. They may leave the field of psychology to those 
who think man a creature of animal reflex, without mind or soul, to be 
manipulated for his own good through reward and punishment. Social 
psychologists cannot leave such important decisions to those who see 
psychology only as a strategy for mechanistic control and mindless 


reinforcements. 

Rational planning is not to be confused with mechanistic control 
of man and society. The use of the approach and methods of a truly 
relevant social science for the development of a democratic social 
technology can increase human effectiveness, and is probably essen- 
] survival; and it can be consistent with human dignity. 


ial to socia. 
5 pulation of man, on the other hand, unquestionably 


Mechanistic mani 
dehumanizes. 
The ultimate question, asked by Plato centuries ago, is, can the 
rational and intellectual powers of man provide the power to control 
the irrational primitive and destructive forces? Upon the answer to 


this question rests the destiny of human civilization. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


The Social Consequences of Social 
Research: A New Social Issue* 


Herbert C. Kelman 


My initial interest in psychology grew out of a concern with social 
change—out of the dual conviction that we must construct a social 
order more suited to human needs, and that we must find means for, 
doing so that would be congruent with our ends. I decided that one 
way to work toward these goals was the effort to gain greater under- 
standing of man and society through the study of social psychology. 
Given this orientation, I was naturally attracted to the Society for the 
Psychological Study of Social Issues when I first heard about it almost 
nineteen years ago. I was invited to join by Daniel Katz who was 
chairman of the Psychology Department at Brooklyn College at the 
time, and whom I had come to consult about possibilities for graduate 
training. And so it came to be that, before I even entered graduate 
school, before I was clearly committed to a career as a psychologist, 
or even had a good idea of what such a career might entail, I was 
already a member of SPSSI. 

I share with other members of SPSSI the conviction that psy- 
chology, and social science in general, can be instruments for the 
liberation of man that can help to counteract the massive forces toward 
dehumanization with which our world is confronted. Through analysis 
and understanding of the human dimensions of our social institutions 
we hope to increase the likelihood that they will serve human pur- 
poses. Through systematic application of social-psychological concepts 
and methods we hope to contribute to the rational solution of social 
problems, consistent with fundamental human needs for security, dig- 
nity, and personal fulfillment. 
© Presidenti ‘or the Society for the Psychological Study of Social 
Issues п кы к; et D iera pyd lorie] Арада), presented at the 
meetings of the American Psychological Association in Chicago, Illinois, on Sep- 
tember 4, 1965. 
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In line with the view that this kind of contribution is part of the 
potential and part of the task of psychology, SPSSI has stressed, over 
the years, the importance of conducting research that would be rele- 
vant to questions of social policy, and of bringing social-psychological 
thinking and the products of social-psychological research to bear on 
policy issues. We have assumed that, as such thinking is fed into the 
policy process, it becomes more likely that humane policies will 
emerge. We have tended, therefore, to make the further assumption 


that involvement of psychologists in policy-related activities is in and 
of itself.a positive good. 


These latter assumptions, it se 
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change or toward the resolution of social problems in accordance with 
humane values. They engage in policy-related research because, ulti- 
mately, they hope to influence policy in a direction that would - 
promote their values—because they hope to induce the system to 
respond to new inputs based on their research. If they are good social 
scientists, of course, their research will conform to certain standards 
of objectivity and their findings will stand by themselves, regardless 
of the values that initially prompted the research. Nevertheless, they 
enter into the research because they feel that it can contribute to the 
promotion of their values. On the other hand, there is the involvement 
of those social scientists who possess special skills relevant to the execu- 
tion of certain policies and who have, therefore, been drawn into the 
process by officials in charge of it. Unlike the social scientists oriented 
toward social issues, they are not trying to change the system but 
rather are responding to the demands of the system by making their 
technical skills available to it. A good example is the psychologist who 
uses psychological instruments for the selection of personnel or the 
evaluation of procedures within a particular agency. 

It would be a mistake to draw an overly sharp line between 
these two types of involvement, since they often overlap. A psycholo- 

ist may, for example, undertake to work in a certain agency—such 
as the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, or the Agency for 
International Development, or the Office for Economic Opportunity— 
because he sees it as having potential for furthering social change in 
a direction that he values. Many of the tasks that he performs may 
be set by the demands of the agency, but through his participation 
in this agency he is able to contribute to the promotion of policies 
that he favors within the larger system. A good case in point is the 
involvement of many psychologists in the Peace Corps selection 
process. They were specifically brought in because they possessed 
technical skills required for the execution of Peace Corps policy, but 
they responded to the call enthusiastically because they are committed 
to the values that this agency is promoting. 

A different kind of overlap between the two types of involvement 
occurs when a social scientist uses his position within an agency to pro- 
mote certain humane values. A psychologist working within the mili- 
tary, for example, may be in a position to influence personnel policies 
or training procedures in a direction more consistent with the needs of 
the individuals involved. 2 

In short, social scientists participating in the work of ongoing 
agencies may very well contribute to desirable social change, depend- 
ing on their own roles within the agency and on the role of the agency 
within the larger system. I am stressing the distinction between the 
two types of involvement, however, because the involvement of social 
Scientists in research and other activities related to the execution of 
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icy—in contrast to the formulation of policy—brings into focus 
Гит = the kinds of concerns that I wish to voice. 
bie A social-issues-oriented psychologist cannot help but feel oa 
degree of ambivalence about the increasing use of psychological 
knowledge and methods in agencies charged with the execution © 
public policy. Оп the one hand, he is gratified that the relevance o 
psychological approaches is increasingly recognized and sees in this 
recognition a promise that policies may move in a direction more 
congruent with human needs. On the other hand, he is painfully 
aware that the use of psychological approaches is not an unmixed 
blessing. A great deal depends on the particular ways in which these 
methods are used and the particular purposes they are designed to 
serve. There is often reason to be concerned whether, on balance, the 
use of these approaches in fact contributes more to humanizing than 
to dehumanizing tendencies. 


Let me draw some illustrations from the use of psychological tests 
for purposes of selection or prediction, which has become a matter 
of increasing public concern, 
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to arise both due to unreliability in application of the instrument 
and due to its imperfect predictive power? Even when a potential 
delinquent is correctly identified, what are the chances that this infor- 
mation will be used in a constructive way, to give the child the kind 
of special help that he needs, rather than in a destructive way, to 
place the child under a cloud of suspicion and thus exacerbate his 
antisocial potentials? This example illustrates the ambiguities involved 
in the use of psychological methods in the execution of public 
policies—in.this case policies relating to the identification and treat- 
ment of potential delinquents. Since the policy involves differential 
treatment of individuals as a function of their classification, we must 
immediately ask about the probability that psychological methods will 
be used їп а way that permits accurate classification, and the proba- 
bility that the treatment of individuals who fall in the designated class 
will enhance rather than threaten their dignity and freedom. The very 
fact that an individual is being classified on the basis of a score makes 
abuse and dehumanization at least a likely possibility. It is interesting 
that SPSSI's role in this case was not to support, but to view with 
alarm the use of psychological methods in a policy context. 

During the past few years, there have been numerous criticisms 
of psychological testing in general, and the social implications of 
testing have become a lively public issue. Many of these criticisms are 
totally unreasonable and based on a lack of understanding of the 
nature and purposes of psychological tests. Yet there are some real 
issues behind these criticisms that those of us who are concerned 
with the human implications of psychological methods cannot ignore. 
On the basis of a Russell Sage Foundation study of the social conse- 
quences of standardized ability tests, Orville Brim (1965) listed five 
issues that are involved in most of the criticisms of intelligence tests: 
(1) the inaccessibility of test data to the respondent; (2) the invasion 
of the respondent's privacy, often without justification; (3) rigid use 
of test scores, such that a person's life chances may be affected by his 
early performance; (4) the denial of opportunity to persons with 
talents other than intelligence that may be highly valuable, such as 
creativity, honesty, etc; and (5) unfairness of tests to persons from 
culturally deprived backgrounds who may give spuriously inferior 
performances on the tests and thus be screened out from opportunities 
for advancement. These are serious issues concerning the nature of 
the human relationship between tester and respondent, and the conse- 
quences of tests for the individual and for society—issues that must 
concern even those of us who recognize the potential personal and 
Social usefulness of psychological assessment, 

Some of these criticisms, Brim (1965) points out, can be met by 

€ proper use of tests and by more careful training and supervision 
9f those responsible for their use. This presupposes, of course, active 
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selection process is conducted by qualified psychologists who are 
sensitive to the welfare and dignity of the individual applicant. Yet 
the broader implications of using personality tests for purposes of 
selection—the possibility of abuse, the invasion of privacy—must be 
kept in mind even under these favorable circumstances. 

I have dwelt on the issue of psychological testing because it 
illustrates quite clearly various ways in which psychological ap- 
proaches may contribute to the forces toward dehumanization present 
in our society—often because of misuse by unqualified and irre- 
sponsible agents, but sometimes because of the very nature of the 
context in which they are employed. Moreover, this issue has aroused 
concern both in the public and within the profession, and has provided 
the occasion for SPSSI actions designed to counteract potentially 
negative social consequences of psychological procedures. This issue, 
however, is by no means the only one that creates concern about the 
social consequences of our activities as social scientists. 

Similar concerns—though with different ramifications—arise in con- 
nection with policy-related research. Take for example, research 
carried out within the framework of certain foreign-policy assumptions 
—research, let us say, on ways of increasing the credibility of military 
threats, or of preventing insurgency in developing nations, or of per- 
suading the public of the value of fallout shelters. Such research uses 
the tools of social science, not for the purpose of critical evaluation of 
policies from the point of view of their human meaning, nor for the 
purpose of formulating policies that are in keeping with human needs, 
but rather in the implementation of policies that are, in my opinion, 
based on unrealistic assumptions and inconsistent with the goal of 
enhancing human welfare. One's view of these policies is, of course, 
a matter of judgment, but the point I wish to make is that social re- 
search does not necessarily humanize the policies whose execution it 
is designed to facilitate. Thus, if these policies, on balance, have a 
dehumanizing effect, the social consequences of the research enter- 
prise represent a contribution to the dehumanization process — 

The point of my argument so far is quite simple. Participation of 
the social scientist in a policy context cannot be viewed as a positive 
value in its own right. There are many reasons to be concerned about 
the human implications of various kinds of policy-related activities, 
particularly when these are connected with the execution of policies 
set by public agencies. We must remain alert, therefore, to the possi- 
bility that psychological approaches may be abused and channeled in 
destructive directions, and we must find ways to counteract such 
Possibilities. Furthermore, we must examine carefully the nature of 
the policies to whose execution we are asked to contribute, and decide 
Whether our participation is indeed more likely to have humanizing, 
rather than dehumanizing consequences. 
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rn about the consequences of social research, however, 

is ecc concern about us possibility that poro n 
proaches might be misused, or that they might be app! : in ed 
ort of policies that are inconsistent with fundamental human s b 
M concern goes deeper than that. It is a concern about the p ace 
that social science occupies within our social structure—about S 
basic relationship to those forces in our society that tend P 
dehumanization. I have already expressed my conviction that, in its 
efforts to study man and Society systematically and understand them 
rationally, social science represents an inherently liberating force. But 
ossibility that certain dehumanizing tenden- 
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rs and faces dangers that are as extreme as an 
known to man. There ig no question that the mass society that we have 
spawned threatens our very humanity, But there are also many hope- 
ful signs on the horizon. The “triple revolution” (Agger et al, 1964) 
that is taking place today holds the promise of a world more suitable 
for human occupancy, ‘The "cybernation revolution,” by extendin 
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t solving international con- 
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There are many indications that some of our olitic 

= aware of the significance of these revolutions, ae 
Fx ten unable to draw the full implications from them and to reorganize 

eir thinking accordingly. Serious efforts to combat the problem of 
poverty are being made, even though they fail to go to the roots. The 
necessity of avoiding nuclear war and creating some sort of interna- 
tional security community seems to be recognized, even though much 
of our foreign policy fails to reflect this recognition. There has been 
genuine progress in the establishment of human rights, even though 


we have not accepted the idea that the human rights revolution calls 


for a basic restructuring of our national and international systems. 


. The cautious optimism that I am expressing here does not 
diminish my feeling that the current threats to human values are of 
serious proportions. This feeling is based on two considerations. 

(1) While it is true that the triple revolution holds great promise 
for a more humane society, it has also created a situation of extremely 
high risk. If we face up to the implications of these revolutions, we 
may come closer to a society built on peace, human welfare, and 
social justice. Failure to grasp the implications of these revolutions, 


Owever, and to re-examine our values and institutions in the race 
of the new conditions they are creating, is likely to ead to disaster. 
Failure to adapt to the weaponry revolution may lead to nuclear war 

is bound to come in its wake. Failure to 
d to the establishment of 


essly within our affluent 


Society but excluded from it and deprived of the opportunity to gain 
entry into it. Secretary of Labor Wirtz has spoken, in this connection, 
of “the development of a separate nation of the poor, the unskilled, 


the jobl ivi ithin another nation of the well-off, the trained 
Jobless; ee om Dot al, 1964, p. 12). Failure to 


and the employed” (Quoted in Agge 
adapt to 2 ca ней ae revolution may lead to a world dangerously 
divided along racial lines, with our nation as the chief protagonist of 
the rich and arrogant white world. So, while the triple revolution holds 
great promise, it also confronts us with enormously threatening 
Possibilities. 
(2) While tliere are indications that some of our political leaders 

are aware of the significance of these revolutions, we cannot be at al 
^ e the insight and courage to take the radical 
Steps that e 
dp deco i nd its capture of dn 

epublican Party last Novem ’s decisive de- 
eat) suggest Ет the poli : Qe 
and realistic response to the triple revolution are likely to be quite 
Powerful The Johnson P 


on may lea 
living restl 
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ic suggests that, even where there is awareness of changing 
гаю. fu likely to be uneven and to be preempted, at critical 
moments, by irrelevant and antiquated approaches. 

Whether these revolutions will fulfill their promise or lead to 
disaster depends, to a considerable extent, on the response of the 
American people and particularly of the opinion-making elites—on 
their readiness to give active Support to innovative policies con- 
ducive to the abolition of poverty, the elimination of war, and the 
universal extension of human rights, and to resist policies destructive 
of these ends, be they the products of limited vision or of a desire to 
perpetuate special privilege. A public likely to respond in this way 
must have acquired the habits of caring enough to embrace policies 
for the simple reason that they extend human welfare, of participating 
actively in the debate of basic issues, and of resisting the manipulations 


of those who count on old fears, hatreds, and patterns of thought in 
their own quest for power. 


The prospects for this kind of 
are not very reassuring. In the massi 


yet to fathom. In less extreme form, large-scale manip 
in the systematic control of information nei 
making and the consequent engineering of consent, 

Only to the extent that we can overcome this degree of dehuman- 
ization that already characterizes our society, and move toward 
creative and humane responses to the revolutionary forces in the 
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world, will we be able to prevent the more drastic dehumanization that 
may otherwise be in store for us. 
"ES ls de i wi з = ш m E dom 
тше акш rces toward dehumanization in our society. 
1 s y deep concern is that the products, procedures, and 
orientations of social research inherently reflect these forces in the 
sense that they treat man as an object rather than as an active, choos- 
ing, responsible agent. There is thus a danger that the widespread use 
of social science approaches—of psychological tests, interviews, experi- 
ments, and observations—may in itself contribute to people's sense 
of alienation and helplessness, to the feeling that their destinies are 
entirely controlled by external forces; and that, furthermore, these 
approaches may lend themselves most readily to the purposes of those 
agencies who are concerned with manipulating and controlling the 
behavior of individuals—with or without the consultation or the active 
involvement of the social scientist himself. To the extent that this 
danger becomes a reality, the social scientist becomes an agent and 
mediator of dehumanizing forces. It is even conceivable that a carica- 
tured and perverted version of social science principles and techniques 
may serve as the operational code for an efficient dehumanized society. 


Let me expand somewhat on my statement that, by treating man 
ientations of social re- 


as an object, the products, procedures, and ori : 
Search inherently reflect dehumanizing forces. A great deal of social 
research is designed to provide information on the social conditions 
under which one or another type of behavior is likely to be manifested, 


or—to put it in other terms—on the variables that control various kinds 
this kind of research— 


Of responses. The knowledge roduced by 
assuming that the findings 2 tively stable and valid—can readily 
an behavior. By creating 


be translated into attempts to manipulate hum 
the necessary social conditions, one ought to be able to produce any 
ing that all such uses of social science 


desired response. I am not pro osing t ; 
owledge are нме 7 P'bjectionable. While I regard any manipu- 
[tion of the behavior of others as an Mop ei p act, I also 
eel th i ion is often socially use ul and even necessary 
T meia cond n I would not argue that this kind of 
owledge is in itself dangerous. But there is the danger that it will 
be used for purposes of systematic and large-scale manipulation incon- 
mg with the welfare of the pem being manipulated and with his 

rights ing individual. 
: н As prd craved of social science research, they typically 
involve at least some degree of invasion of privacy, and frequently 
also some form of deception. І shall not go into detail on these points, 
on the issue of invasion of 


Particu] г alread touched 
ала pa psychological tests, and have dealt else- 


Where (Kelman, 1965b) with the problem of deception with special 
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reference to social-psychological experiments. Though I am troubled 
by these features of our research procedures, I am also aware of the 
fact that they are often essential to the execution of a piece of research. 
If we regard this research as significant, we are thus confronted with 
a genuine conflict of values. For the present purposes, however, the 
main point about the use of deception and the invasion of privacy is 
that they mimic procedures used extensively in totalitarian settings 
and frequently by public agencies in any mass society. Thus, in his 
very procedures, the social scientist may contribute to the denial of 
personal dignity and the deprivation of decent human relationships 
that the individual may experience elsewhere in his life, 
Finally, in its orientation to man, social research deprives him 
of his wholeness and his unique individuality. We are interested in 
him as part of a group, to whose mean score he contributes. We try 


idiosyncrasies. We 


right-wing critics of social research wh 
privacy and manipulation of the min 
position. They are concerned about the Sani 
when it is used as an analytic means, but are more than n object 
endorse it as a social end—as they do DAS g to 
fellow human beings of their freedom because they hold Firmi 
views, or of Шек dignity because Шу are black ог poor.) evian 
The reason for my concern about the conse ; 
research is that it is often so difficult to draw the lin resale bees 


e opposite 
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and ends. In a society suffused with pressures toward dehumanization, 
there is always the danger that the products, procedures, and orienta- 
tions of social research will be applied—by others, if not by ourselves 
—to the creation of a social order in which man is treated as an 
Object, deprived of his individuality, and manipulated for purposes 
outside of himself. Unless we concern ourselves with this danger, we 
may be contributing to the very forces that we hope to arrest, and we 
may be taking upon ourselves an active role in the dehumanization of 
Society. 
Baw can we respond to these dangers? We can keep ourselves 
constantly aware of them. We can try to communicate them to our 
students, to the agencies who use the knowledge we produce, and to 
the public at large. Increased active awareness of the problem is in 
itself an important part of the solution. We can maintain our vigilance 
toward clear abuses of social science approaches, both within the 
profession and outside of it. We can make deliberate attempts to 
uild protections against manipulation or resistances to it into the 


а Kelman, 1965а). We can explore new 
coe diei goo a greater degree of true participa- 


umanization of society. 
st in the Humanization 


R ial Scienti 
ole of the Social Scien dical Thinking 


Scientist must contribute to ra inking at nice ee 

The ki i «Ling Т have in mind is captured very 

in tue о cal Macdonald’ essay, The root is man (1946). 
E 1 ; е 

бада АА ат Marx: “То be radical is to grasp the 

i o 

E aap E bre to the radical thinking that I am m 

а Ge ын Б Т. in analyzing societal poe searches 

Or teo ani attempts to specify the conditions that im : за 

State of affairs, Thus, it views апу particular social arr ife ce 

Policy as one of many possible ones, and helps us escape p 
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inki is must therefore be. It throws into question the 
— Tn phe current arrangements and policies are based, 
and teats out alternative assumptions. By specifying the паана 
tet have made the present situation necessary, it readily guides us : 
thinking about those conditions that would make alternative pc 
ossible. In short, both in the analysis of the present state of affa 
End in the search for alternatives, it goes to the roots. 
But the root is pes this i 
ical thinking that I am advocatin 
ur ee thinking about institutions as if they had a life of 
their own, apart from the men wh 
served by them. In analyzing socia 
what they mean to concrete hum 


preconceived solutions derived from an all- 
encompassing ideological 


The radical thinking that I am 
the task of the socia] Scientist, b; 
directly continuous with the a 


cial-psychological analysis is concerned 
with propositions about Ње с py B M 
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— di ee that I have touched on earlier. What are some of the 
ys ch a social scientist, who is willing to go to the roots, can 
[ошире to the development of appropriate responses to the Tevo- 
ears in weapons systems, the revolution in our system of production 
s o тн» in human rights that characterize our present 
(1) To think radically in response to the dangers posed—as well 

E the promise held—by the weaponry revolution, means to start with 
tne proposition that there are alternative ways of organizing the 
"s ernational system, alternative goals that a nation can pursue within 
at system, and alternative means that can be employed in the 
rie of these goals. Social science analysis can address itself to 
elineation of these alternatives and identification of the conditions 
presupposed by each. 
"Thus, there is no reason to assume that the sovereign nation state 
represents the only principle by which the international system can 
€ organized. A comparative perspective would soon make it apparent 
that the nation state was not always and is not everywhere the basic 
Political unit—that it represents only one of a range of possible sys- 


tems. If, therefore, it ceases to be an adequate arrangement for meeting 
uman needs, we have every reason to seek for alternatives. Clearly, 


Biven the nature of modern weapons, the nation state can no longer 
provide security for its members. Ought we not, therefore, to look 
or other mechanisms to provide security, along the lines, for example, 


of a pro 1 i ‘onalizing military force that I made a few 
Боны би ша ИШ oe osal did not call for an abandon- 


Years ago (Kelman, 1962)? This pro 
ment of iS national а bat fos breaking the link between the 
Nation state and military force—2 link that is by no means inevitable. 
might add that there are already many indications of fundamental 
Changes within the international system that point toward a gradual 
eterioration of the sovereign nation state a5 we have known it. What 
am proposing then may seem more radical in relation to the current 
thetoric than it does in relation to current realities. | 
Many of our actions within the international system are predicated 


9n a hi ives primacy, for example, to the con- 
ies о! goals thet nate and at all costs, and to the 


tainment i уе ere 
мела а = ш н p the greatest world power. Our foreign 
Policy ig entirely dominated by these goals, often at a great sacrifice 
in other values—especially in OUT relations with the developing na- 
^ Lem Cold-War framework as the only basis 
Or forei ; led us, for example, into postures in 
г foreign policy choices has е needs and desires of the popula- 
te escalation. It is necessary and 
of assumptions that has led us 


o k 
n and carry the ris 
te ourselves from these assump- 


possible to question the whole set 
nto such predicaments and to extrica 
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ily i i hierar- 
i tions may emerge more readily if we re-examine the 
rok px that cera c policy, and entertain the pe 
maintaining our great power status and a ARMEN ге аян 
parts of ће ps may be less important than responding 
r nations. | 
шс ку + of national goals we have also assumed that certain 
means are inevitable. Thus, for example, we are committed S » 
strategy of deterrence that is based, in part, on questionable psyc e 
logical assumptions and sometimes on faulty historical analysis. À 
social scientists, we can question these assumptions; instead of accep | 
ing а commitment to an established strategy, we can ask what goa 
a given strategy is designed to achieve and then search for an alterna- 
tive most suited to the achievement of that goal Out of such an 
analysis, radically different strategies might emerge. A strategy of non- 
violence, for example, which seems unthinkable in terms of our 
current assumptions about the relationships between nations, may 
turn out to be eminently realistic in the light of the human purposes 
that we hope to achieve and the human costs that various alternatives 
entail. 
(2) In response to the revolution in our system of production, 
the document on the triple revolution (Agger et al., 1964) to which I 
have been referring starts out with the proposition that the traditional 
assumptions about the distribution of resources—which are based 
on ideas of scarcity—are inappropriate to a cybernated system, in 
which “potentially unlimited output can be achieved by . . . machines 
which will require little cooperation from human beings” (p. 10). 
If we continue on the assumption that income obtained through con- 


tributions to production is “the only major mechanism for distributing 
effective demand—for gra 


nting the right to consume" (p. 11), then 
we are not only failing to take advantage of the potential for human 
welfare of a cybernated productive system, but creating a permanent 
class of the poor in the midst of general abundance. The sine qua 
non, then, for developing alternatives is to break the traditional link 
between jobs and incomes—to entertain the possibility of a distribution 
system in which the legitimate right to economic security is not based 


entirely on a productive job. The document goes on to urge “that 
society, through its appropriate legal and governmental institutions, 
undertake an unqualified commitment to provide every individual 
and every family with an adequate income as a matter of right” (р. 
13). Whatever we may th 


ink of this particular recommendation, it 
demonstrates the possibilities of radical thinking—of a readiness to 
view any given institutional arrangement as but one of many alterna- 
tive possibilities. 


In our society, а conventionally 


productive job is not only the 
basis for economic security, but als 


о the basis for true participation in 
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хааа life. А more general way, therefore, to approach the problem 
de is to ask how we can offer meaningful roles to the poor 
т e jobless within the social system. There are some indications 

hat federal agencies recognize that creating jobs and providing finan- 
a assistance are not enough, but that there is also a need to integrate 
those who have been effectively excluded from the life of our nation 
into full participation in the system. The emphasis on education, 
which is the key to participation in the modern world, and on involve- 


s of income and status—of exclu- 
ureaucratic system. Student 
х агі, to а sense of lacking com- 
munity and participation within a mass institution. The social scientist 
must thus concern himself with the larger question about the ways in 
Which society fails to meet the needs of various of its members by 
excluding them from satisfying participation in its central under- 
takings. The question of the chronically poor, however, is uniquely 
poignant, because he suffers not simply from jnsufficient participation 
in the larger society, but, for all intents and purposes, from total ex- 


clusion from it. 

One other set of assumptions that is brought into focus by the 
Cybernation revolution relates to the matter of social planning. While 
Private planning in the interest of personal or corporate profit is fully 
accepted in our society, public planning in the interest of human 
Welfare is regarded with suspicion. Our thinking seems to be bound 

models, in all of which planning 


РУ too narr Е plannin, 

s add. by s m individuals—whether they be 
tora centralized bureaucracy—over the fate 
erned that plans imposed by the few 


9f others, conci 

о; дее, tic, but we fail to note that planlessness im- 
is equally undemocratic. Social scientists 
nt of alternative models of planning 
Jat are genuinely democratic—that call for planning by individual 
i Such models can have ramifications for 
P acceptability of planning, not only in the economic sphere, but 
so in urban renewal, conservation of natural resources, and even 


Population con 
trol. : 
.. (3) An adequate response to the human righ 
may require us to 


in the Uni i uestion the 
i nited States and world-wide— q 
E ups that have been disadvantaged, ех- 


implicit assumpti 
i tion that gro 
Ploited, and ide for 5 летано be allowed to enter e 


ts revolution—both 


ms can NOW 
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system without the system itself undergoing some fundamental 
changes. 

Within the United States, there has been enormous progress in 
civil rights. I would not want to underemphasize the amount that has 
been and is being accomplished. But increased access to public facili- 
tes, greater opportunities for jobs, equal protection under the law 
(at least in the formal sense), and extension of the right to vote— 
vital though these steps are—may not be enough to bring the entire 
Negro community, with its history of total exclusion, into full participa- 
tion in the larger society. The extension of rights and opportunities 


provides openings for the few and assures that color as such will no 
longer be a basis for exclusion. 
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in our relations with the developing world. The social revolutions in 
disadvantaged countries can only be understood if we realize that their 
populations are no longer willing to be excluded from the international 
System because of race, color, and history of servitude. They call 
fora restructuring of the system so that it would provide full participa- 
tion—not only for the privileged Westernized few, but for the popula- 
tions at large. An adequate response to these revolutions presupposes 
the development of models for foreign aid and economic development 

at encourage wide participation rather than grateful dependence, 
and of models for new political systems that emphasize bases for 
legitimacy rather than conditions for stability. 

I hope that I have not given you the impression that I regard 
as unimportant the various attempts at ameliorating the conditions 
of the American Negro and the developing world that are taking place 
Within the existing institutional framework. While we must ultimately 
80 to the roots—in response to all three of the revolutions that I have 

een discussing—I reject the position that anything less than a com- 


Ете ver, the com- 
plete re i institutions is useless. Moreover, 
structuring of our e such that there are 


Plexities and contradictions of our system ar 
already many activities under way—some of them sues by the 
edera] government—that reflect the kind of radical thin! A ЗАТ 
ат calling for. Often, therefore, our problem is not to bue pains 
the system, but to support those forces within it that move in 
tion of rational thinking for human welfare. kee: 

In conclusion, I would like to add one qua ee yee 


Sider important. I am not proposing that all socia 


SS s А Ee sation in policy formulation, based 
cu 2 time to aue oe spa Tam dedicated to the 


Оп a radica] analysis of institutiona і 
Proposition deae scientists should feel поо 2 Eph 
Problems that arouse their interest, Cs о п е a Li 
at such research might have. Similarly, ta e M bene! 
Participation of social scientists in activities re. ate ea СОЕ 
etin policies by existing 281 бое dong o There are 
is ivities, and 1 \ П . ih 
many = e nin? a responsible and ur ve tae ae 
each individual must work within his own style an " Vega 
alance, What I am asking for is merely Res xr a A Wale 
Provide a significant place on its agenda to radica g 


£ À d th 
Social ұрсу : снос deliberately directed towar e 
Осіа] institutions—that activities d as a legitimste part of the 


e manization of society be recognize 
Ocial scientist’s role. 
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PRIZE WINNING ESSAYS ON 
RESEARCH APPROACHES TO 
POTENTIAL THREATS 
TO PEACE 


Introduction 


Donald N. Michael 


SPSSI Council Subcommittee on 
Long-Range Problems of Peace and War announced an essay contest 
on “Research Approaches to Potential Threats to Peace.” Council, on 
the advice of its Subcommittee, had authorized a prize of $1000 for, in 
the words of the announcement, “the best essay on à researchable prob- 
em relating to a specific threat to peace likely to arise during approxi- 
mately the next two decades.” More specifically, the prize would be 
awarded to the essay which in the opinion of the judges best met the 


following criteria: 


In the late fall of 1963, the 


a. Systematically formulates the nature of a specific problem 


likely to arise. 4 
b. Delineates the social-psychological components of the problem. 
с. Specifies the kinds of social-psychological research that could 


advance our understanding of this problem; that could con- 
tribute to the prevention of dif оссштепсе; and that could 
suggest ways for dealing with it if it occurs. 

The essay could consider, a8 9 major threat to peace, the Jack of 
essential social-psychologica information due to a lack of adequate 
Social-psychological methodology. Thus, it could focus on the develop- 
ment of such research methods provided it did so with due attention 
to the above criteria. 

_ An announcement of the details was distributed internationally to 
Institutions and to а selected list of people known to have sufficient 
interest in the area to make sure that their colleagues would learn 
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the contest without having to discover the announce- 
oi Pip ra board clutter. The a дреса was терше 
ape number of house organs of both peace-oriented and mer 
organizations. About six months before the deadline, January 1, 1965, 
a follow-up distribution of notices went out. - 
When the deadline arrived, the judges had on hand ѕотемї ^ 
less than fifty submissions, including several from other countries. 
Between then and June 1965, the essays were brooded over = 
evaluated by Donald T. Campbell, Morton Deutsch, Jerome D. € : 
Eugene H. Jacobson, Herbert C. Kelman, Donald N. Michael, aree 
Murphy, and Muzafer Sherif. After much discussion, the judge 
decided to award three first prizes. We explained it this way to the 
winners in their letter of award: 


"In the first place, and most important, it was clear that your three 


essays stood decisively at the top of the competition, and it was агат 
that each merited the award. (Remember, we did not have to awar 
the prize if no entry seemed worthy of it.) The problem was: did one 


merit the award clearly and decisively over the other two? Depending 


on the measure used, your rank relative to the other two varied. And, 
given the few judges, the actual rank values couldn't differ very much 
either. Thus, there was no еаѕу way out based on measurement. This 
murky measurement situation derived from two fac 


were very different in approach and emphasis; and (2) the judges 


Two general observations are in order in closing this introduction 
to the winning papers. In th i i 


reason for holding the contest was to 

attract new people, not alread 
important research area, To 5 
but it is noteworthy that th people long concerne! 
and experienced in this area, (Of course, the judges did not know this 
while they were judging.) 

The second comment relates to the first in that an astonishing 
variety of proposals and methodologies was submitted. We wonde! 
just how many more ingenious and perceptive ideas there are aroun 
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Which should be out where scholars and practitioners could refine 
and apply them. It is in the sense of opportunity lost that the small 
response was disappointing. As the letter of award concluded: *We are 
not making a virtue of necessity by awarding three first. Instead, we 
are demonstrating that there are many firsts possible in this exciting 
and crucial problem area." | 

The three winning essays published here will, we hope, en- 
courage others to think and research as imaginatively as have these 
authors. Of special importance, the Subcommittee hopes that the 
contest, the results, and the endorsement of Council all will help 


legitimize the "Jong view" in the academic and social research com- 
munity. A growing social issue is: how to prepare for coming social 
issues. We hope this start encourages a general state of mind and its 


expression in growing attention to specific long-range issues. 


ESSAYS ON RESEARCH APPROACHES 
TO POTENTIAL THREATS 
TO PEACE 


New Directions in Research 
on Conflict Resolution 


Kenneth R. Hammond 


Analyzing the conditions which are likely to bring about 
extraordinary warfare and delineating those which are subject to psy- 
chological research is a task which should have the attention of psy- 
chologists throughout the world. Although many psychologists have 
recognized the necessity for a sustained effort in this direction, the 
delineation of such research problems has been attempted only in 
a sporadic way so far. One must therefore decide for himself not only 
which current problems would benefit from psychological research, 
рш more to the point, one must decide what problems the future will 

ring. 

. My own thoughts have addressed themselves to the future in 
this way: what significant psychological problems will develop out of 
new conditions for which Psychological research will probably not 
have been done because the new conditions will not have been fore- 


9 carry out research which is to be relevant 


orecast in a competent manner. 
ееп made by experts in such a way that 
efforts of behavioral scientists now: 


; efore, I am forced to make my own 
forecast. 


The Future 


My principal guess about the future is this: the prime source of 
war in the future is likely to lie in cognitive differences concerning 
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the means as to how common ends may be best achieved. First pri- 
ority should therefore be assigned to the necessity for learning how 
cognitive differences can be resolved. If this surmise is correct, it has 
the not inconsequential implication that the roots of conflict will be 
increasingly found to lie within the domain of psychological research. 


The Changing Nature of Conflict 

The kind of conflict which occurred in the Western world in the 
hundred years or so prior to the nuclear turning point was in the 
main motivated by material gain; A wanted something, B also wanted 
it, and if power and the threat of violent use of power were not suffi- 
cient to settle matters, a violent struggle followed. Both A and B as- 
sumed that they would somehow be better off after the struggle than 


before. That is the sort of conflict we are familiar with—and in that 


sort of world the strategist and weaponeer were more useful as con- 


sultants than behavioral scientists might have been. 
But nuclear weapons made a difference, and awareness of the 


population explosion made a difference; дыл n transporaton 
and -E ton. the United Nations, and a greatly improvec Sor 
Wick ii difference. And the differ- 


ence of medicine and public health made a 
ence is “that politica and intellectual leaders everywhere are now 


becoming aware that the major problems on earth are common to all 


men. Moreover, whether anyone will be n оп after a violent 
i { i ishing topic for debate. 
a tue ode agio т: te a perceptible change from 


‘As a result, there is beginning t 2 a 
questions of “who gets what to questions of whose POS to our 
problem is best?" In the future, as Т see it, A and В will sti arn 
dispute, but it will not be merely power Ог the spoils r г а 
cause Ње dispute. Rather, A and B will be divided over po н al u- 
tions to those physical, biological and social problem which threa m 
both. Control of nuclear energy, control of pop! оң ион 9 
food and medical care, and руа ee Ea eur x open 
cir ich minimize the gr , pa 
Me cepe ке systems—all of these are юр» which x» 
now beginning to be seen as threats to world security iae to : 
security of all nations, to all cartels, to all labor шиш ап ‘al 
religious groups. The reason for this change may not à so much a 
matter of soul-searching 85 itisa growing Ji enr M E en 
that are badly imbalanced economically, politically, sodi y and psy- 
chologically are too dangerous for anyone to create, and once created 

i to ignore. 
are pec Em problems may be seen even now. To 
provide БП one example, in the General Assembly s discussion of 
the А concerning the International Cooperation Year, the 


U.S. Representative noted that: 
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It is something quite new in history that most of the nations of the 
world are cooperating to eradicate communicable diseases; to improve 
agricultural practices; to increase the yield of fish; to improve the 
standards of labor; to train technicians; to aid mothers and children and 
raise the quality of diets; to report and forecast weather; to map the 
bottom of the oceans and the magnetic fields of the environment as 
well; to tackle illiteracy and exchange scholars and grant fellowships; 
and in a hundred other ways to work together for the safety, prosperity 
and well-being of humanity. 


From the same Intercom report: 


Secretary-General U Thant’s belief that “the smallest political 
wrangle attracts headlines in newspapers all over the world, whereas 
some of the most significant work of the United Nations in the economic 
and social field is hardly ever mentioned" was shared by many delegates 
who noted that there was no adequate spotlight on the cooperative pro- 
grams and projects of the some twenty agencies which make up the UN 
system, to say nothing of the hundreds, if not thousands, of private 
cooperative efforts throughout the world (13). 


My effort to look to the future, then, results in the forecast of 
an important change—a change from a world in which there has been 
conflict over ends (the “spoils”) but agreement as to means (political 
and economic pressure, including war) to a future in which there will 


be agreement over ends (world security) but cognitive conflict over 
means (how to get it). 


To forecast such a 
it. Conflict over means can be as dan 


believe to be the efficient, just and 
ms. 


Ideological Differences as Cognitive Conflict 


Unhappily, cognitive conflict provides as large a potential for 
violence and destruction as does traditional conflict over power and 
gold. The long and bitter religious wars, some of which are still with 
us, are evidence of this sad fact. 

The problem is that Cognitive differen 
ideological differences, but such differences increase until they seem 
capable of resolution only by violent means. 


І The tragedy of the situ- 
ation lies in the fact that escalation of cognitive conflict occurs despite, 


ces not only harden into 
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indeed, through the efforts of both parties to reduce it. Efforts such as 
discussion, argumentation, persuasion, etc., to reduce cognitive con- 
flict are prominent elements of the process of escalation; the tradi- 
tional treatment more often exacerbates than heals the disease. What 
bedevils us all—from husband-and-wife arguments to Geneva confer- 
ences—is the fact that humans have little or no skill in satisfactorily 
preventing or resolving cognitive differences, even when we want to. 
There may be several reasons for our ineptitude concerning the 
resolution of cognitive differences, but one reason is of particular 
concern to psychologists; we have very little scientific knowledge 
about how to do it. Our ineptitude runs even deeper, however; not 
only is our knowledge fragmentary and unsystematic, but we are mak- 
ing few and feeble scientific preparations to increase it. Although the 
behavioral scientist should be more useful than a strategist or weapons 
analyst in a world in which cognitive conflict is the sule threat to 
peace, in all likelihood he will not be. Having becom fonie. on 
problems deriving from presem ceo he will find himself pre- 
a er than the e. s 
p set io e pas jimai dn but forecasts must be epe equally i- 
portant, the assumptions on witch the банн шга may 
stated explicitly. Banal as this remark may seem, i pea ys 
Seem to say that forecasts which assume i ie ide for I find 
implicit forecasts of "no change ined above, however, my 
Search concerning conflict. For ie oul is correct, then psycholo- 
forecast predicts change, and if my fore h on conflict resolu- 
gists will need to take new directions S um а ау. ha presenta- 
tion. This brings us to the central rap tudy of cognitive conflict 
tion of a new research paradigm for the $ У 


and its resolution. ted below is not intended 
aradigm to be presen” : : 

to ае deseos Рудо а "sommario! for, diplomate cbe 
i SOS d t common to the 97 - 

ps оя" Es = race will have to survive these e rea 

the 11000, $: dings from psychological research. Rather, the rele- 

Vi е benefit of fin ue m is based on the assumption that we have 

a = а pr cognitive conflict as the most significant problem 

y ide 
of the future. then, is to stimulate research efforts 


is essay, : _ 
The purpose of this оне cognitive conflict and its resolu- 


to uncover information cO diem for studying both—on 
i : earch paradigm for studying 
tion by presenting à КЕП аг the van decade or so it will be cog- 


mes Sper provide the greatest potential for precipitating 


extraordinary warfare. 
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Requirements of the Research Paradigm 


i di 

ching the problem of developing a research paradigm, 
the Dn rnm his a Косе in his order of priorities. We chose to 
sider first this question: what phenomena should the рата m 
id what should the investigator see? Second, what shoul de 
нимо: learn. from the phenomena provided by the paradigm? 
Third what scientific and. nonscientific requirements should the para 

digm "meet? Each of these questions is discussed in turn below. 


What Phenomena Should the Paradigm Provide (i.e. What Should 
the Investigator See)? 


At a minimum, the investigator should see (a) two or more Ph 
sons with different cognitive systems confronting (b) a problem whic 
is not susceptible of a perfect solution. Each of these aspects of the 
situation requires separate discussion. 

Persons With Different Co. 
understand why the investigato 
cognitive systems attack 
give rise to conflicting 
flicting courses of acti 
offer solutions which 
should see two perso 
to cope with their diff 


і о tought increasing suspicion of purely 
ideological solutions which purport to be infallible, “Working” negoti- 
ators show clear recognition of the value of discovering the workable 
solution, imperfect as it inevitably is, as against the futility of debat- 
ing the comparative values of deductions from competing 
ideologies. In order to represent this aspect of situations involving 
cognitive conflict, the research paradigm 
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to cope with the fact that their solutions to the problems are less 
than adequate. 

b) Why should the past experience of each person be only ap- 
parently appropriate? All of us are forced to cope with problems, new 
or old, by means of whatever cognitive systems we have developed 
out of our past experiences in dealing with similar, or apparently 
similar, problems. The greater the apparent similarity the more likely 
it is that people will rely on familiar concepts and familiar methods. 
But man faces changing conditions and changing problems; the 
similarity of present problems to past ones is often more apparent 
than real. Because the dynamic character of the environment requires 
cognitive change, the research paradigm should require cognitive 
change on the part of the subjects. The research paradigm should 
maintain its representativeness by providing a situation in which 
each person’s past experience seems appropriate but actually is nor 

c) Why should there be no perfect solution to the problem 
itselfP The paradigm should not allow for a perfect solution to the 

ne the best of our knowledge political 
problem it presents because to the о 1 modding h 
problems are not susceptible of such solutions. Indee e ouldi Е аѕ 
Said, “, . . we cannot, by reason of the (dynamics) of the social sys- 


` my : f knowledge in which 
tem itself ever (italic ours) arrive at à state o PU Si can make 


we can make exact predictions of s t \ 2 
probabilistic predictions ae CL, ps T1). This ва we n 
own economist is congrue ith the fonda p ms К о 
abilistic functionalism which argues that the en 
erratic medium" to which men must адар! 
tainty-geared” manner (2, 3 TD. Tu 
representativeness of the paradigm, subjec Dm 
Problems which permit only probabilistic so : 
rio dme з Aa Y. first learn what “natural” 
At a minimum, the investigato j their differences; he should 
4 jects use to resolve the 5 h 
б ae to chat e these efforts are ero Ew depre 
е investigator may be fairly certain ла s qos eople cope with 
Subjects wil be unsuccessful, he needs to M еги FT above, 
Cognitive conflict under the асаа i h conditions lead to esca- 
ath iv tigator should also Hu qe di ions retard escalation 
lation of cogaitiye diferencos, and witch what conditions abort 
and r d cogni h differences. e should learn н нан 
fhe i uce suc torn 6 effort away from pro ee Main 
Ocus, eres ditions lead to which forms o E. que i, 
adi whic uh forms of discourse prevent co c Magie 
а thos shih tend tive differences wil p 


to resolve cogni 
to new problems. 
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Scientific and Non-Scientific Requirements 


digm should possess sufficient rigor to allow clear de- 
quisi dd quantitatios shecilication of both the task variables hes 
itive variables; results should meet customary scientific cri as 
so that research psychologists can use the paradigm in their scien f 
work on the problem. At the same time, however, the Behavior o, 
the subjects must possess sufficient richness and complexity A | - 
the results of the research can be brought to bear on the pro d 
it was intended to cope with. Not only should the paradigm тэ е 
appropriate scientific data, but the informed layman should find тв 
research conditions to be reasonable; Ње implications of the resu ts 
should be direct and obvious. Although the results should bear impli- 
cations for the science of psychology, their principal import should 
be obvious to the nonprofessional. The research, in short, should be 
both scientifically meaningful and readily understandable. 
The paradigm to be described be 
we think the investigator should see 


respectability and 
cated, 


Description of the Research Paradigm 


The research 
persons who: (1) attempt to solve problems which concern both of 
them, (2) have mu 


Speaking generally, these features were chosen because they rep- 
resent the situation in which 


wn. But it may reasonably be 
will, in the foreseeable future, 
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represent fully or adequately all important features of problems as 
complex as the one we are addressing. The question which the para- 
digm must face is: will the use of this paradigm advance our knowl- 
edge concerning the resolution of cognitive differences to an impor- 
tant degree? 


Method 
'The method is an experimental laboratory method; it involves two 
hich two subjects are trained in such 


stages: (a) a training stage in w. 
a way that each learns to think differently about a common set of 


problems, and (b) a conflict stage in which the two subjects are 
to arrive at joint decisions concerning 
d conflict phases are discussed in turn. 
of this method.) 


А Training Stage. d 
erent sets of cue-dependenci { 
three-cue probability ek Subject #1 will learn to depend heavily on 
Cue A, less heavily on Cue B, and le 
learn the reverse system—to кше m 
Cue B least on Cue A. Cognitive П us 
е ні in their separate and different toas e 
ences. (See Figure 1; note the close relation to Brunswik's lens mode 
of behavior.) 


Subject 1 Subject 2 


cues 


criterion 


cues j 
vorioble 


criterion 
variable 


FIGURE 1 
-WEIGHTINGS DEVELOPED IN TRAINING STAGE 


i ized: (1) the 
; this procedure should be emphasized (1) 

Sho d О quis ty be arranged to develop in subjects 
Wisieynr de ee and kind of cognitive differences the wm f 
considers appropriate, and (2) the method is quantitative in natures 


DirrenenTIAL CUE 
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i in training may be precisely specified in terms of statistical 
mde am of the mica у and differences in cue a gon 
К сев between subjects may be precisely denoted in terms of the 
statistical properties of the subjects response-system. The paradigm, 
in short, brings cognitive differences between persons under experi- 
mental control. . a 

Conflict Stage. At the completion of training the subjects are = 
that they have mastered the training task and that their next prob- 
lem will be to apply what they have learned; furthermore, they will 

carry out the second part of the task with another subject. . 

The subjects are then asked to proceed in this way: on each trial 
they are to observe the data presented on the given trial, form a con- 
clusion as to the correct answer, write down their judgment, and 
report this judgment to the other person. They are then to discuss 
whatever differences appear in order to reach a joint decision with 
the other person. Next they are asked to reconsider their individual 
decisions in light of the discussion and write down a second private 


decision which remains private. At this point they are informed of 
the correct answer. 


example, in one training task Subject #1’s cue- 
Cue A-75, Cue B=.50, Cue C 


to study, conflict-task properties may be arranged to develop whatever 
class of phenomena the invest; i 


de st thus compare the relative weight of 
social pressure and “cognitive correctness,” 


Basic Data Provided by the Paradigm. The paradigm makes it 
possible to ascertain the following basic data: Р 2 
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x ix? 9 
3 vu ex 
NER MEN A 
2 А Ра. 
^ *. 
127 H t 
3 i 4 
бз Я s, 


cue volidities 


(physical task) cue dependencies 
FIGURE 2 

DirrEnENTIAL CUE-WEIGHTINGS or EACH 

or Сомғілст TASK 

a) Tr: The response Subject #1 would make to the data-card 


if he followed his training exactly. 


b) Tra: Same for Subject 2, 
c) Sı: The response S, makes to the data-card and which he 
announces to S, (the overt individual judgment). 

d) Ss Same for Subject #2. 

e) J: Тһе joint decision arrived at by the two subjects. 

f) S: The covert response Subject #1 makes privately after 

hearing Subject #9 response, hearing Subject #25 

argument, and concurring in a joint decision with him. 

g) S^ Same for Subject 72. 

h) Y: The correct answer, 
the problem-system. 

i) Y: The answer given to both subjects which includes the 
error in the problem-system; the random difference be- 


tween Y and Y’ prevents perfect solution. 
resented in Figure 3 in diagrammatic form, pro- 


The above scores, р. 
vide the fundamental data of the paradigm. A brief explanation of 


these follows. 


S AND CUE-VALIDITIES 


if there were no random error in 
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The scores Tr: and Trp indicate the degree of underlying cog- 
nitive conflict potentially acquired by the subjects. There are major 
advantages in being able to specify Tr, and Тг» in a precise, quanti- 
tative way. Currently, when psychologists wish to compare reactions 
of persons supposed to hold different points of view, they must be 
satisfied with very rough approximations to the cognitive systems of 


INTRA- TRIAL. EVENTS 


> 


™ 


trained judgment 


3 5\ 


over! judgment 


covert judgment 
1 ———— ў; 9 
Neesback 
о a a EL. PPP TES RUE ARR ERE = 
rue 
J 
П joint 
judgment 
2 


2 > 
overt judgment covert judgment 


4 ттт а 
2 trained judgment 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


FIGURE 3 
Basic Data OBrAINED ON A SINGLE TRIAL 


their subjects—such approximations being obtained, for example, via 
‘known group” techniques, or attitude-test measures. Because of the 
ip Lus na such data, group comparisons must be made. 
с > 1г ап Te speci i A e- 
Брена bos speci ee hiss ey what the differences b 
The joint decision (J) which the subjects are required to make 
provides an essential clement of the paradigm; it indicates the ob- 
jective outcome of the discussion precipitated by the subjects’ dif- 
ferent individual judgments (S). Subjects are required to make 2 
second covert individual judgment (S') so that the effect of the nego- 
tiation over the joint decision may be ascertained. The nature of the 
interaction which produces (J) may be such that the subjects harden 
their private (S’) positions. 
The distinction between Y and Y’ is made mainly for technical 
reasons. Y indicates the “answer” which would be obtained if the set 
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of problems involved a completel determined s 

the judgment expressed earlier that the аа Сы Бра z 
one that allows the subjects to arrive at a correct solution to each 
problem in the series, Y' departs randomly from Y. The distinction 
between Y and Y’ indicates the indeterminacy in the problem-set; 
the investigator may set this indeterminacy to any degree he deems 
appropriate to a given study. 

It should be pointed out that the uncertainty in both the learnin 

task and the conflict task provides an essential psychological Es 
ponent of the paradigm. In the learning stage, the investigator may 
arrange for his subjects to develop any degree of competence (and 
confidence) he believes necessary for his study by his choice of 
amount of uncertainty in the task. The same is true for the conflict 
stage. The uncertainty in the task results in the subject being un- 
certain whether the failure to get every answer right is due to the 
characteristics of the task, to his own faulty thought processes, or to 


the incompetence of the other person. 
Various measures may readily be derived from the basic data 
described above; three examples follow. 


1. Compromise: a comparison 
(joint decision) provides an overt measure of compromise 


(S-J); eg. if J is increasingly 

Si i S Ed trials, then we find increasing compromise; if 

Jis increasingly found to favor ei 

ing capitulation. A second measure (S 
mise on a cove 


tion of compro 
reports to the о 
compromise may; of course, be affected by one set of condi- 
tions while covert compromise m 
2. Conflict: a comparison of Tr, and Tr» indicates what the dif- 
n the subjects response? would be if they 
followed their training exactly. The difference (81-52) is а 
direct measure of the overt conflict which occurs as a result 
duo g,.S/;) indicates the covert conflict 


A second measure (Sir 
which remains after negotiation has taken place. It is a direct 


measure of covert conflict which may, of course, be affected 
by different conditions than is the measure of overt conflict 


(51-52). ; 
: itive change: (a) with. respect to the conflict task: it will 
8. ‘Gogo Pat the conflict task is different from the task 


be remembered 
trained on. Thus, each subject is required to 


the subjects were T 
task by giving up, to a certain extent, his 


dapt to the new 
dependency on the cue he has been trained to rely on, and 
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the 
a certain extent, a dependency on the cue 
= ica trained to depend on. The difference (S-Y) 
шар f each subject's adaptation to the new 
provides a measure of е ubj E 
task; the difference (J-Y) provides a measure o А sci 
which the subjects' Join decision approaches the co 
er in the new task. 

(b) Cognitive change with respect to the other ре, 
Not only does the new task induce each subject to 20р е 
from his training, but each subject also induces the ot er 
make a different decision than his training would require. 
The difference (Tr-S) provides a measure of the extent to 
which a subject's decision overtly departs from what his train- 
ing would suggest. The difference (Tr-S’) provides a measure 
of the extent to which a subject’s de 
from what his trainin 
(51-51) indicates the extent to which 


sion approximates (after discussion) hi 
decision. 


a subject’s covert deci- 
s previously announced 


Classes of Measures and Dynamics 
It should be 


E» 81-5, over trials); 
trial measures ( e.g, the relation between Sı-J and Sr- 
8/1 on the same trial). 
€ two classes of 
1) external dynami 


threat or power 


conflict, or со itive change); 
internal dynamics (; Fal 


] (ie., the functi 
tween the inter-tria] and intra. 


2 


— 


otherwise, Cognitive change (Si-95) is a negative function 
of the discrepancy between train 


person is op 


his training, the more he clings t 


== ——— —————— SERE 
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Implementation of the Paradigm 


As indicated earlier, the example to be described concerns po- 
litical decision-making. In the training task, the Ss were required to 
learn to estimate the “level of democratic institutions” in a given 
nation on the basis of two cues: a) the extent to which free elections 
existed in the nation, and b) the extent to which state control was a 
factor in the government. 

Each member of a pair of Ss received different training. Subject 
A was given a task in which the “state control” variable accounted 
for 98% of the variance in the “level of democratic institutions” 
(criterion) variable; furthermore, the “state control” variable was 
related to the criterion variable in a nonlinear (one phase of a sine 
function) manner. Thus, both low and high degrees of state control 
indicated a “low level of democratic institutions” and a moderate 
level of state control indicated a “high level of democratic institu- 
tions.” For Subject A, the second predictor variable (free elections ) 
the criterion variable. Subject A, then, built 


up a high degree of dependency on “state control” as an indicator of 


“level of democratic institutions.” 


however, was quip 
i ree of de 
of нү ано institutions." (See Hammond | Summers (9) 
and Summers & Hammond (17 ) for theoretical va wm e 
analyses of the simultaneous learning of linear and nonlinear relation- 
^ each subject had reached criterion performance in training 
they cim brought together in pairs, each member of a pair having 
received different training as described above. The subjects were told 
that they had grasped the policy in principle, and now the question 
was, how well could they apply it to problems involving real nations? 
Furthermore, “we want to see how well two of you can do the job. 
As indicated earlier, а data-card was presented, each subject recorded 
an individual judgment Si, S2) concerning the “level of democratic 
institutions,” each subject „presented his judgment to the other and 
the subjects discussed their differences (cognitive differences which 
are pex to occur as 2 result of differential training) until they 
reached a joint decision (J); then recorded a second private judgment 
(S^, S’2) which was not revealed to the other person; the experimenter 
then reported the correct answer for that task, the trial was concluded, 


and another begun. (See Figure 4.) 
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1. Studies Involving External Dynamics. 


Я А rt (14, 

he effect of various types of interchange. Rapopo 
15) DECR: suggestions as to how a discourse between persons 
ith different cognitive systems might be carried on so as to in- 
bie the likelihood of resolving those differences. He suggests that, 


Subj A Subj B Conflict 


DEMO. DEMO. 


So, A 
С, 


% 


INSTIT. | 


FIGURE 4 
CuE-VALIDITIES IN DIFFERENTIAL TRAINING TASKS AND CONFLICT TASKS 


а form—one might discover 
not be informed as to how far wrong, etc. 


one group of subjects was pro- 
riterion variable after the joint 
subjects was told only that their 
(The results have been obtained 
written; they indicate that am- 
differentially affect conflict reduc- 
mpromise. See Todd, Hammond, & 
Wilkins (18).) 

c) The effect of social commitment, One can hardly avoid think- 
ing about the effect of promises made, or positions arrived at in con- 
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cert with others, or the effect of the "shadow committee" without 
considering the restrictive effect of social commitment on cognitive 
change in conflict situations. One of my students is now undertaking 
a study in which commitment to other persons is being investigated 
with respect to its effect on compromise, conflict and cognitive change. 

d) The differential effect of analytical and intuitive thought. As 
a first step toward analyzing the effect of ideological commitment on 
the process of conflict resolution, Leon Rappoport investigated the 
differential effect of analytical and intuitive modes of thought on com- 
promise. He found that pairs of persons trained to think analytically, 
that is, to develop a system of thought, a rationale, for their judgments, 
engaged in more conflict and less compromise than did pairs trained 
to think intuitively (and equally successfully) about the problem. Al- 
though only an initial step, the study suggests the dangers of the 
application of a predetermined system of thought to a task-system not 
fully understood (and which may have changed, as the task-system 
actually did in the experiment). (This study is now in press; see Rap- 
poport (16).) 

2. Studies Involving Internal Dynamics. T 

a) The effect of the “critical” trial. In a pre iminary study it was 
ocd Sek n he late in the conflict phase of dis sine шо 
persons were faced with a wide divergence ш their judgments. In this 


ir pri j nts closel followed the decision their train- 
case, their private judgme ae y Aosgested that ds ino шо 


i uired. Th 25 

(E а pairs af persons) did not undergo cognitive change as a 
i i together. 

“о their experien hese data raised was this: what is the effect 

of Nen Toritical” trial involving а large divergence of opinion? Is it 

w e if it appears early? If this 


Р i cognitive chang 
ол kr uh = between the antagonists would get to 
ere so, the 


іѕсгерапс 
the surface чое, е Jealt with, and future problems could be 
handled by means of the changed belief systems of the antagonists. 
ae d, it might be argued (indeed it has been argued by 
Ro Fisher (6)) that it is better to “fractionate conflict,” ie, to 
Fu уйн smaller issues first. Thus, Fisher argues, It would seem 
th by dividing up the issues and considering them separately 

at only by a ...to work together in those e in 
; oals and common interests and thus obtain 
уш we ps ста А possible." (Such a division in our situation 
exl] menn confronting problems in which differences were small.) 
But our preliminary results cast some doubt on this hypothesis, for 
the tested that the experience with small problems, ie, smal 
aoe ЕЕ in opinion, did not effect any cognitive change on e 
part БР the subjects—they were as far apart ideologically” as they 
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ever were. (A recent study has confirmed these findings; see Ham- 
1). ; 

ES d c learning. The research paradigm not ашу 

akes it possible to study cognitive conflict, but also opens up a "i 
= ic for psychology—inter-personal learning. So far as we can E 
ки sychologists have never studied the process whereby on 
canon dran to predict the behavior of another. To be ‘sure, there 
have been studies of imitation—where one person’s behavior is a cue 
to a physical state of affairs, and there have been studies pica 
personal perception. But we find no investigations which directly 


study the situation where a physical state of affairs is used as a cue 
to another person's behavior, studies where one person learns to per- 
ceive the dispositional chara 


cter of another person, and learns to pre- 
dict the behavior of another person in a specific situation. The present 
paradigm permits such studies; indeed, we find that the process 0 
learning to predict anothers behavior is an integral part of the 
conflict situation, 

Briefly, we have carried out 
after any given number of trials i а 
shown a data-card, and are asked to make a prediction for the criterion 
value. Then, instead of making a joint decision, each subject is asked 
to infer what judgment the other person will make in response to а 
data-card; S,’s inference about S,’s i 


So far we have learned that sub 
ior of oth 


ers, and that they exh 
stereotyped) accuracy, and that “similarity” plays an important role 
in learning about the “other.” Мө 


(See Hammond, Todd, & Wilkins 
personal learning.) 


c) Language and communication. As an example of how the 
paradigm may be brought to bear i 
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very minor or formalistic point, makes a Bolshevik-trained negotiator feel 

that he is losing control of his own will and is becoming subject to an 

alien will. Therefore any point which has finally to be abandoned must 

be given up only after a most terrific struggle. The Soviet negotiator 

must first prove to himself and his superiors that he is up against an 

immovable force. Only then is he justified in abandoning a point which 
plainly cannot be gained and in moving on to the next item, which will 
then be debated in an equally bitter tug of wills. (Mosely, quoted in 

Fedder (5).) 

Such statements are important because they tend to produce in 
the reader certain beliefs and attitudes toward the possibility of 
negotiation—beliefs and attitudes which guide behavior. In their own 
subtle way, such statements appear to be scientific analyses of the 
possibilities of negotiation between the U.S. and the Soviet Union. The 
subtlety lies in the assertion that although “compromise is natural” to 
the Americans and British, compromise is alien” to the Bolshevist— 
Communist “way of thinking,” the implication being that the assertion 
is based on a scientific, and therefore impartial, linguistic analysis. In 
point of fact, we have before us а hypothesis, an important wa 0 
be sure, but опе not to be mistaken for a conclusion supported by 
fact: Here dai hypothesis which should be tested before allowing it 


to gui avior. ' ‹ 
= Dm described above can be readily used to [сеш 
the correctness of the above-noted implications. Índeed, we already 
have reason to believe that compromise may not be a atore to 
Americans. For the paradigm has already showa PA iem Ld ‘one 
focus” approach is by far the most predominant one j 


nded as appropriate for resolving 
m appronch hardly to be pene: Whether indeed compromise 


i aching com F 
differences, or for Г Б than Americans needs to be argued 


is any more alien to Russians 
from ‘he data of an experiment rather than from hypotheses. 


Summary 
x sents a description of a research para- 


i ection pre тс 
di Tiopra a developed in the effort to study cognitive con- 
flict. Both method and procedure were described, and brief illustra- 
tions of he use of the paradigm were provided. We turn now to its 
evaluation. 


Does the Paradigm Meet Its Requirements? 
Can the Investigator See What He Should See? 

be clear from the foregoing that the paradigm does 
E agree to see two persons with different cognitive 


systems confronting а problem which is not susceptible to a perfect 
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solution. He does see two persons offering conflicting answers нен 
follow from their different belief systems; he sees the contrasting of 
answers, observes efforts to cope with differences and arrive at a joint 
decision, and he does, in fact, observe the effect of this effort on their 
cognitive systems and on future efforts to solve the problem. 

But the reader will want to know whether the paradigm produces 
“real conflict”; does it produce a genuine interaction worth studying? 
We are satisfied that it does. We have seen over 100 pairs of subjects 
in the political decision-making task and have been satisfied that the 
paradigm produces the kind of interaction we set out to study. 

Our examples admittedly involved only the simplest kind of task, 
inferring the value of a criterion variable for two or three predictor 
variables, and thus the nature of the discourse was restricted in com- 
plexity. It should be noted, however, that such simple cognitive differ- 
ences as those developed in the study described above are indeed 
sufficient to provoke a dispute, and indeed, often provokes a dispute 

which does not get resolved. Although it is too early to draw sound 
conchasions current data indicate that even rather simple, quickly- 
in че i aap differences solidify rapidly. If this proves to be the 
pum hen e paradigm will readily permit the observation of conflict 

а — R сие which are highly resistant to change. 

5 ‹ ; however, why the task condition cannot be 
made as complicated as desirable. If it is still true that th r limit 
of the number of elements in the message unit f 6 7E? then 
such a limit on the number of casvaviables mi, np 2 riate The 
— permits the investigator to see as рч as he 
wishes. And the Investigator need not drown in the data; we have 


= wae eee = methods of analyzing each subject's behavior 
ro : 
systems of subjects К 8, 5» or analyzing task-systems and response- 


Can the Investigator Learn What He Should Learn? 
The investi s : 
cognitive diera ў us leain which conditions lead to escalation of 
оар those E an which conditions reduce such differences by 
are аан ав and з conditions which he has reason to believe 
2 : 

tions on the extem n measure the effects of these external condi- 


al dynamics of th P OW co: 
such outcomes as conflict е conflict situations as well as on 


+ limi 1С compromise, and cogniti hange. Here 
he is limited only by his imaginati gnitive chang 
to say that we have sho agination. Indeed, we would go so far as 


чаг” wn that the paradi А т 
clan fr plage ne рам р ms не 
chologists to test hypotheses which are presented by political scientists 
and other analysts of conflict, as our examples have indicated. 

of сошеу ИВ must not claim too much. Although the paradigm 
dus provide:e framework for the analysis of general propositions con- 
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cerning cognitive conflict, we should be able to do more than that. 
We should, for example, be able to evaluate such propositions by 
means of a cross-sectional, ahistorical study of two given individuals. 
That is to say, we should be able to study the cognitive systems which 
two specific individuals present to us, and to predict the kind of cogni- 
tive conflict we will observe between them, as well as being able to 
predict the conditions which will lead to the best form of resolution 
of that conflict. And, of course, we should aim to do that with the 
same sort of precision with which we ascertain the cognitive differ- 
ences of subjects in our present paradigm in which cognitive differ- 
ences are developed through historical procedures. It is important to 
note that the present paradigm makes possible such ahistorical anal- 
ysis, a form of analysis badly needed if we are to move away from the 
experimental laboratory. This point is of sufficient importance to 
deserve a brief discussion. 
Present forms of ahistori 
questionnaires, attitude tests) 


cal analyses of cognitive systems (e.g. 
are beset with many difficulties, not the 
least of which is their decreasing convincingness. But the principal 


: So à усан 
difficul ith traditional measures of individual differences is 

they ry nit provide sufficiently clear and precise denotations of the 
cognitive system itself. Thus the rather unsatisfactory procedure of 


group comparison must be employed. However, if = деуер 
torical techniques which aim at precise descriptions 0 e же, 
tems (for example, techniques such as the Беш кте E 
these may be tested in our historical paradigm. Here we nave rie 

d by the experiment, for 


i digm the system: 

i фе pron paradigm de ent te teat boen 
historically produced; it is there if it is guiding the behavior of a 

ific, indivi bject as it 5 jM mq 
wem b wr be capable of providing a correct description 
? historically produced an 

x I p euer s such ahistorical techniques for describing 
cognitive systems are successfully developed, we can move from pres- 


E : st experi 
еш procedures T ae Sith the ahistorically analyzed cognitive sys- 


QUE ae pe in the analysis of the cognitive systems of two 
x 3 € o ce negotiation. Such an analysis should provide a 
ponators p cognitive congruence as well as con- 


iori i son as to areas of : ) 
айдос кес de suggestions as to how escalation of conflict 


could be avoided, as well as how conflict could be reduced. 
Meet Scientific and Non-Scientific Requirements? 


ts are clearly met by the paradigm: task con- 


"ue iremen 2 
са > quantified, and controlled by the experimenter; 


Does the Paradigm 
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the same is true for response systems and inter-action between re- 
sponse systems. Propositions concerning conflict can be put to test. 
The entire system is congruent with (indeed, is derived from) a gen- 
eral conceptual framework known as probabilistic functionalism, an 
approach developed by Egon Brunswik. The paradigm can carry 
meaning for scientific psychology. К 

But what about non-scientific requirements? The scientific termi- 
nology of this paradigm translates readily to the intelligent layman's 
vocabulary. All of the terms used above such as conflict, compromise, 
capitulation, and escalation are familiar to laymen and are given con- 
crete meaning in the paradigm. Equally important, the paradigm can 
be employed to investigate problems formulated by non-psychologists 
who have reason to be interested in cognitive conflict. 

One such group consists of those students of international rela- 
tions known as "functionalists" (or at least so described in text-books; 
see, for example, Claude (4)). Although this is not the place to 
develop the functionalists point of view, I have found that its spokes- 


men, experts in the field of international relations, provide the ra- 
tionale for my views of the future; fun 


) ctionalism also anticipates 2 
focus on socíal and economic problem-solving among nations. For 
example, Claude notes that functionalism anticipates that “The devel- 
opment of specialized international agencies dealing with problems 
outside the scope of traditional diplomacy .will result in making vir- 
tually every department of government a kind of Foreign Office, and 

ring into the active conduct of international relations a host of na- 
tional officials whose professional training and interests give them а 
predisposition to concentrate on pragmatic issues of how to solve 
common problems for the common advantage, rather than to focus on 
questions of national prestige and sovereign authority. Internationalism 
will well up from the collaborative international contacts of officials 
in labor, health, agriculture, commerce and related departments, even- 
tually endangering the citadels in which diplomatic and military offi- 
cials sit peering competitively and combatively at the world outside the 
state” (4, p. 349), 

Thus, aside from a 


Summary 


This essay argues that it is important to make our assumptions 
about the future explicit so that our research policies may be criticized 
from the point of view of the assumed future, To fail to do this is to 


A 


M — END. 
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fail to provide a clear context within which psychological research is 


to be directed. 

My view of the future is that the next twenty years will find in- 
creasing agreement on ultimate values such as the dignity of man and 
all that is implied by that phrase, and that conflict between men will 
be derived from their cognitive differences concerning the means by 
which physical, biological and social problems are to be managed so 
that dignity may be achieved. But cognitive conflict over means is 
dangerous because of its escalation potential, and because of our 
notorious lack of scientific information about its control. 
view of the future is even partly correct, then it follows 
that research on cognitive conflict is needed; and if it is true that 

rge escalation potential and that our knowl- 


cognitive conflict has a la 
edge about it is minimal, then it follows that there is an urgent need 
to develop theory and method to investigate this phenomenon. Such 


is the reasoning which led me to present the above described research 
paradigm for studying cognitive conflict. 
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Is There a Military Industrial Complex 
Which Prevents Peace?: Consensus 
and Countervailing Power in 
Pluralistic Systems* 


Marc Pilisuk and Thomas Hayden 


Introduction 


The term "military-industrial complex" is very much in the 
literature. If its most sinister depictions are correct, then the peace 
researcher who works with the hope that his research may actually 
improve chances for world peace is wasting his time. A research 
finding, like a bit of knowledge, is always double-edged in what it 
portends for application. The project which tells us the surest steps 
to peace, tells us with equal certainty the steps which must be by- 
passed if peace is shunned. If there exists an omnipotent elite, com- 
mitted to militarism, then there is simply no basis for hope that voices 
Or peace have gotten, or can get, an influential channel into inner 
policy circles. If, on the other hand, the pluralist thesis can be said 
to apply in full even to basic policy directions of preparedness for 
War or for peace, then some influential decision makers must be 
eagerly awaiting the research findings on paths to peace with inten- 
tions to press for their immediate application. 

Because we agree with neither of the above positions, because 
We believe that most research workers in this area tend either to 
ignore or to over-rate the potential consequences of their work to 
Peace, and because we feel that consideration of the conditions which 
dictate major directions of policy is essential for an evaluation of any 
Contribution to peace research, we are bringing the concept of the 
——— 
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“military-industrial complex” to both the microscope and the scalpel. 
The implications of this inquiry point to a research approach which 
does have relevance to the decision process and to the most central 
agencies of social change, and resistance to change, within American 
society. 


The New Concern 


Not since the 30's has there been such a rash of attention to 
military-industrial power as there is today. Then, as now, the President 
himself raised the spectre of improper military influence. FDR, on 
the eve of a Senate investigation of the munitions industry, said flatly 
that the arms race was a "grave menace . . . due in no small measure 
to the uncontrolled activities of the manufacturers and merchants of 
the engines of destruction and it must be met by the concerted action 
of the people of all nations." (Raymond, 1964, p. 262; also Congres- 
sional Quarterly Weekly Report, 6, 1964, pp. 265-278.) While Dwight 
Eisenhower did not sound as militant as Roosevelt, and while he never 
adopted FDR's 1932 campaign pledge to “take the profits out of war, 
he did resume a popular tradition with his warning about the "un- 
warranted influence” of the military-industrial complex. It may be а 
significant measure of the times that one President could make such 
warnings in his very first campaign for office, while the other couched 
it among several other going-away remarks. 

The 30's serve as a prelude to the 60's, too, in the area of congres- 
sional investigation of militarism. Then it was Senator Gerald P. Nye 
investigating the fabulous World War I profits of U.S. Steel and Her- 
cules Powder and discovering, with horror, the instrumental role of 
munitions-makers and other commercial interests in beginning the war. 
Nye revealed, for example, that the American ambassador in London 
informed President Wilson in 1917 that probably “the only way of 
maintaining our pre-eminent trade position and averting a panic is 
by declaring war on Germany" (Raymond, p. 264). As Roosevelt was 
more aggressive than Eisenhower, so also were Nye, Borah and other 
popular Senators more aggressive than their present counterparts in 
the 60's. But, nevertheless, similar issues are now being raised in con- 
gressional committees. The most shocking of these may be found in 
the hearings of Senator John McClellen’s committee on Pyramiding of 
Profits and Costs in the Missile Procurement Program. This report 
pointed out the likely danger that the government “can be placed in 

the unenviable position of reluctant acquiescence to the demands and 
conditions set by the contractor,” and that “profits were pyramided оп 
other profits without any relationship at all to the effort being ех- 
pended by those making the profit.” In what might have been front 
page scandal in any area but national defense, the committee docu- 


== 
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mented two mechanisms by which millions upon millions of dollars 
of excess profit have been reaped by the defense industries. The mech- 
anisms are: a) claiming profits on work subcontracted to other firms 
(which in turn subcontract portions of their work to others and charge 
a profit on the sub-subcontracted work, too), and b) overestimating 
the subcontracting costs (on incentive type contracts) thereby reap- 
ing huge profit rates by undercutting the original estimates. However, 
the contrast with the 30's is clear; Senator McClellen only wants to 
improve the efficiency of what he calls “these necessary monopolies,” 
(0.5. Senate, Committee on Government Operations, report of the 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investigations, Pyramiding of Profits and 
Costs in the Missile Procurement Program, March 31, 1964.) A more 
far-reaching investigation, under the direction of Senator Clark, deals 
with the convertibility of the defense empire to civilian job-creating 
tasks. He claims that 1) the new defense emphasis on electronics and 
on research and development, and the monopolization of defense bya 
few companies and geographic areas, considerably reduces the poten- 
tial effect of defense as an economic stabilizer; and 2) that certain 
firms, especially those in the aerospace industry, are suffering an over- 
Capacity crisis that spurs them to insist on more missiles than the 
nation needs. (U.S. Senate, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
report of the Subcommittee on Employment and Manpower, Con- 
vertibility of Space and Defense Resources to Civilian Needs: A Search 
for New Employment Potentials, 88th Congress, 2d Session, 1964.) 
Senator Clark's hearings, too, are mild in contrast to the 30's. Even 
milder, however, was the recent survey report of Senator Hubert 
Humphrey, who says it is "nonsense" to believe American industry 
is opposed to disarmament. (U.S. Senate, Committee on Senate For- 
eign Relations, Subcommittee on Disarmament, The Economic Impact 
of Arms Control Agreements, Congressional Record, October 5, 1962, 
p eny е of interest in military-industrial power is the 
number of popular and technical books dealing with the subject. In 
the 305, the widely read books were Davenports Zaharoff, High 
Priest of War, Engelbrecht and Haneghen's Merchants of Death and 
Selde's Iron, Blood and Profits. Two decades then passed before the 
work of C. Wright Mills began to attract broad attention to the subject 
of organized militarism. Including Mills pioneering books, there have 
een at least 21 major books published in this area during the past 
Several years, Many of them are by journalists (Cook, Coffin, Ray- 
mond, Swomley, Wise and Ross); some by economists ( Benoit, Boul- 
ding, Melman, Peck, Perlo, Scherer); sociologists (Etzioni, Horowitz, 
Janowitz, Mills); political scientists (Meisel, Rogow); novelists 
Bailey, Burdick, Knebel, Sutton); and at least one physical scientist 


(Lapp). 
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Whatever the objective referent, if any, of a "military-industrial 
complex' may be, it is undeniable that the concept occupies an ES 
ortant role in the political consciousness of many persons, on a sca 
without precedent since the 30's. It is a telling fact that the new 
Jiterature, with the exceptions of Mills, Cook and Perlo, still lacks the 
bite of the old, and that the proposed solutions are quite modest. 
In the 30's a typical popular solution, proposed by the Nye Committee 
but never implemented, was the nationalization of the munitions indus- 
tries. By the 605 the reverse has happened; most military research, 
development, and production is done by private companies subsidized 
by the Federal government. The loci of military-political-industrial 
cooperation are so pervasive and frequent that it becomes a hair-split- 
ting task to identify specifically any “merchants of death.” Also, the 
scale of potential destruction has so increased, the nature of warfare 
strategy so changed, and the existence of the military in peacetime so 
accepted, that it seems quaint to associate defense contractors with 
bloody hands. Furthermore, the assumed threat of communist expan- 
sion has become the ultimate justification of the post-war military 
buildup, whereas in the past such buildups could be attributed more 
clearly to industrial profit and power motives. Probably reasons such 
as these explain both the long silence and the modest character of the 

current resurgence in discussion of these matters. 

But these reasons account partially for the inadequacy of analysis 
as well. The question, *Does there exist a military-industrial complex 
which prevents peace?" at first seems debatable in straightforward 
yes-or-no terms. Indeed, it might have been answerable in the 90's or 
30's but not in the post-war period. When there is permanent inter- 
mingling and coordination among military, industrial, and governmen- 
tal elites, and whenever greater war-preparedness can be justified by 
reference to the communist movement, it becomes a much “stickier” 
question. Because it is sticky, the easiest conclusion to support is that a 
“complex” simply does not exist as an omnipresent obstacle to policy 
change. Indeed, this belief has become the accepted norm for “in- 
formed” discussion of interests vested in the perpetuation of military 
preparedness. The next most easily supported conclusion would be that 
we have become trapped in the hell-fires of militarism by a sinister but 
concealed elite of military-industrial leaders, which through its рор” 
pets, pulls the strings on every major policy decision. This latter theory 
js non-conformist, radical, and smacks too closely of classical con- 
spiracy theory to be palatable to most scholars. Indeed, the dominant 
attitude (explicit or tacit) in most of the new literature is that there 
exists no military-industrial complex capable of preventing peace. 
is claimed that the military-industrial complex operates as a sub-group 

within the limits of an essentially civilian society. In this view the 
complex is seen as making an interest-conscious equation of its own 
interests with those of the nation as a whole. But, it is argued, this 
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tendency of power aggrandizement is checked by countervailing inter- 
est blocks in the society. Moreover, the “complex” is not seen as havin 


support only conservative or reactionary govern- 

с а се at the CIA са influence specific policy objectives 
à 2 interference with 
i i ting; the progressive acceptance in America 

the 1960 Paris summit mee g prog ie pi m аи 
But it is explicitly maintained that the "invisible government” is sub- 
one m general as well as in 

nearly every specific case. At worst, it has an undefined "quasi-inde- 
pendent" status which should be brought under Somewhat greater 
congressional and executive review (p. 332). Also, the authors suggest 
fewer statements of misinformation and more discreet silence by the 
Eovernment “in difficult circumstances" (р. 356). Accepting the broad 
ines of government policy, but realizing the dilemmas of such a stance, 


the authors conclude: 
The secret intelligence machinery of the government can never be totally 
reconciled with the tradition of a free republic. But in a time of Cold 
War, the solution lies not in dismantling this machinery, but in bringing 
it under greater control. The resultant danger of exposure is far less than 
the danger of secret power. If we err as a Society, let it be on the side of 


control (356). 
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New York Times reporter, Jack Raymond, is much less forboding 
in his Power at the Pentagon, but assumes the same framework of 
government control over the defense establishment. He goes further, 
however, to point that “the United States could embrace militarism 
under civilian as well as military auspices." With the same popular 
democratic values as Wise and Ross (the better journalists remain 
pugnaciously committed to the civil liberties), he believes that the 
traditional arguments against military dominance must be broadened 
to challenge civilian, or bureaucratic, dominance as well. 


The military apparatus must not be an automated juggernaut whose 


operations we take for granted. We ought to raise hell with it constantly, 
ask questions, demand truthful answers. (334) 


This point of view is reflected also in periodic statements by politi- 
cal leaders as disparate as Dwight Eisenhower and Hubert Humphrey. 
Eisenhowers speech, as mentioned, was instrumental in spurring and 
legitimizing later discussions. His point of view was that the military- 
industrial complex might exercise “unwarranted influence": 


In the councils of government, we must guard against the acquisition 
of unwarranted influence, whether sought or unsought, by the military- 
industrial complex. The potential for the disastrous rise of misplaced 
power exists and will persist... . Only an alert and knowledgeable citi- 
zenry can compel the proper meshing of the huge industrial and military 
mai ery of defense with our peaceful methods and goals, so that 


security and liberty may prosper together. (Eisenhowers Farewell 
Address) 


Humphreys Subcommittee report claimed that by and large U.S. 
industries not only could, but would be delighted to shift to full peace- 
time production of goods and services. According to Humphrey, the 
military-industrial complex that President Eisenhower warned against 
“is one which appears to be centered in a few hands and in a few key 
places.” Where Raymond attempted to use fragmentary evidence, 
mostly personal interviews and citations of particular instances, and 
Eisenhower cited no evidence at all, Humphrey is more like Wise and 
Ross in his attempt to generalize from studies of a “slice” of military- 
industrial organization. That is, even were we to accept his evidence 
as a valid representation of industrial reality, it still neglects the inter- 
relation of industry with military and political interests. It isolates a 
part from the whole, then makes claims about the nature of the whole. 


1 Senator Humphrey's investigation consisted of an inquiry sent by mail to 
a sample of major industrial defense contractors asking about their willingness 
to shift to non-defense areas if cutbacks were necessitated by progress toward 
arms reduction. For some unexplicable reason the results were c assified but the 
Senator's statement indicated apparent readiness to make the shift. 
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While extremely interesting and useful, it takes the word of contractors 
as a valid measure of the desirability and feasibility of conversion. No 
doubt such words are critically important, but they constitute only a 
piece of objective reality. It is with such pieces that the existence of 
an obstructing elite is denied. 

Disarmament and the American Economy, edited by Benoit and 
Boulding, is a collection of essays and studies by several separate 
individuals. That many of these individuals have connections in the 
worlds of defense, industry, and government probably reflects the 
degree to which these worlds command the intellectual resources of 
modern America. It is a book which received considerable attention 
in policy-making circles when it appeared last year. It is considerably 
more lenient in its interpretation of a military-industrial complex, 
merely pointing out that a few vested interests of long duration are 
among the structural obstacles to a disarmament pact. These obstacles, 
according to Emile Benoit, can be overcome rather easily by economic 

rowth in sectors which could more lucratively employ those presently 
in defense-related work. Prosperity becomes the lubricant for change. 
But this approach glosses over the existence of propensities to place 
short-run security over long-run prosperity, and so avoids delineating 
the kind of political forces which might oppose economic change. As 
the authors themselves admit, their volume is abstracted from politics. 
In plainer fact, this abstracting process considerably dissolves any mili- 
tary-industrial complex which might exist. What is left is a pooh-pooh- 
ing of the threat of a complex, plus the claim that increased overall 
demand, and therefore new employment opportunities, will make 
“structural adjustments manageable: 

[The massive defense complex] does not mean that disarmament is 


impossible or that the possibilities of peace are threatened by the vested 


interests of an holy alliance of generals and war contractors. It does mean 
e the content of many defense jobs will be a far easier and 


t to redefin е 
e 'onstructive solution than to abolish them. (291) 


through a new consensus, sweetened by eco- 
there be a chance for disarmament. That, 
lowing the problem of social change to be defined by 
disarmament. Such an approach may well be a utopian 

pole opposite Wise and Ross among the believers 


thors assum 
nomic oppo 
however, b a 
the hope tor 
one, and tends to the 


ve NEN І. 
іп pers ean well-researched book of this kind is The Weapons 


tunities, сап 
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Acquisition Process by Peck and Scherer, both at Harvard Business 
School. This book is by and for persons with à sophisticated business 


peting producers of the Bomare and Nike-Hercules take out full-page 
advertisements, they defend its practice. While President Eisenhower 
warned against the “munitions lobby," in the Bomarc-Nike-Hercules 
case Peck and Scherer believe that "Selling" the Government is symp- 
tomatic of a healthy tendency. 


This book thus explicitly defends the "advocates" who exaggerate their 
Weapons’ capabilities, “whatever the effect of this (military-industrial) 
complex upon grand strategy” (243). 

Whether such salesmanship or advocacy is as ethica] as it is ef- 
fective is a question not raised in the Peck and Scherer book, One of 
our own interviews with the vice-president of а defense renee 
firm specializing in Research and Development, sites the positive ethica 
value of developing and promoting strategic Conceptions of mili 


There are examples given of heated divisions betwe 
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over what military strategy should be pursued (the arguments over 
conventional warfare in the late 50's and the more recent RS 70 con- 
troversy). There are sociological studies which reveal underlying 
diversities within single corporations, between competing corporations, 
and within the demographic and institutional character of each branch 
of the armed ѕегуісеѕ.2 And, throughout, there are citations of Ameri- 
can pluralism as an automatic check system against any elite group.? 
At a more general level, these fragments of evidence point toward 
three grounds for denying that a military-industrial complex prevents 
peace: 

1) it is held that the scope of decisions made by any interest 
group is quite narrow and cannot be said to govern anything 
so broad as foreign policy. 

2) it is held that the "complex" is not monolithic, not self-con- 
PDA and not coordinated, the presumed attributes of a ruling 
elite. : 

3) it is held that the military-industrial complex does not wield 
power if the term "power" is defined as the ability to realize 
its will even against the resistance of others and regardless of 
external conditions. 


These formulations, to repeat, are made neither explicitly nor con- 
sistently in the new literature. But they crystallize the basic questions 
about definition which the new literature raises. Moreover, they are 
quite definitely the major contentions made by academic criticisms of 
power elite theory. The more widely read of these academic critics 
include Daniel Bell, Robert Dahl, and Talcott Parsons. Since their 

directed at the work of C. Wright Mills, it is 


ES inl 
ur oe we will begin to analyze the theories which claim 
there is a military-industrial complex blocking peace. 


e Control 


The Thesis of Elit 
"P the most formidable exponent of the theory of a 
М 24 m m the period in America since World War П 
pe eli Чо minated the ascendance of corporation and military 
lites to positions of institutional power. These “commanding heights 


Р d sociological study of interservice differences. " 
2 See Janowitz f „к See state” counterweighs the “warfare state, 
$ For the тіне of Fred J. Cook in the Journal of Conflict Resolution, 

see Klaus eit 1963). The “pluralist position," which usually is that the 

0.4 (Deces semi-automatic checking mechanisms against tyranny, appears 

social pues t ioi not only of the military, but of economics and politics as 

as basic E mec Dahl, Who Governs?”; John К. Galbraith, American Capitalism; 

Secure Martin. Lipset, Political Man; Talcott Parsons, The Social System. 
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allow them to exercise control over the trends of the business cycle 
and international relations. The Cold War set the conditions which 
legitimize this ascendance, and the decline and incorporation of signifi- 
cant left-liberal movements, such as the CIO, symbolizes the end of 
opposition forces. The power elite monopolizes sovereignty, in that 
political initiative and control stem mainly from the top hierarchical 
levels of position and influence. Through the communications system 


the elite facilitates the growth of a politically indifferent mass society 
below the powerful institutions. This, accordin 


would explain why an observer finds wides 
minority believes in actual participation in the lar 


decision power, awarene 


the exclusion of these premises from debate. 
By this and other means hars р ses Ё XR 
of the common, though “ш have found more satisfying е 


disparate institutions, He 


- theory of scope remains open to attack, but, 
conversely, is not subject to refutation 

Mills theory also eludes the traditional requirements for inferring 
monolithic structure, ie, consciousness of elite status, and coordi- 
nation. The modern tradition of viewing elites in this way began with 
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Mosca’s The Ruling Class in a period when family units and inheri- 
tance systems were the basic means of conferring power. Mills departs 
from this influential tradition precisely because of his emphasis on 
institutions at the basic elements. If the military, political, and econo- 
mic institutional orders involve a high coincidence of interest, then 
the groups composing the institutional orders need not be monolithic, 
conscious, and coordinated, yet still they can exercise elite power.* 
This means specifically that a military-industrial complex could exist 
as an expression of a certain fixed ideology (reflecting common institu- 
tional needs), yet be “composed” of an endless shuffle of specific 
roups. For instance, our tables show 82 companies have dropped out 
of the list of 100 top defense contractors, and only 36 “durables” have 
remained on the list in the years since 1940. In terms of industry, the 
percentage of contracts going to the automobile industry dropped from 
95 percent in World War II to 4 percent in the missile age. At the 
same time, the aircraft companies went from 34 to 54 percent of all 
contracts, and the electronics industry from 9 to 28 percent (Peck and 
Scherer, 1962). Mills’ most central argument is that this ebb-and-flow 
is not necessarily evidence for the pluralists. His stress is on the unities 
which underlie the procession of competition and change. The deci- 
sion to change the technology of warfare was one which enabled one 
to “overcome” another in an overall system to which both are 
fundamentally committed. Moreover, the decision issued from the 
laboratories and planning boards of the defense establishment and 
only superficially involved any role for public opinion. The case studies 
of weapons development by Peck and Scherer, in which politics is 
described as a marginal ritual, would certainly buttress Mills’ point 
of view. ч P , + 
Making this institution analysis enables Mills to make interesting 
comments on his human actors. The integration of institutions means 
that hundreds of individuals become familiar with several roles: Gen- 
1, politician, lobbyist, defense contractor. These men are the power 
a > ut they need not know it. They conspire, but conspiracy is not 
elite, ial to their maintenance. They mix together easily, 


tely essenti s 
КЫ natn in power even if they are mostly anonymous to each 
u ke decisions, big and small, sometimes with the knowl- 


ey ma S 3 ‹ 
Loupe we and sometimes not, which ultimately control all the 
significant action and resources of society. 


; ds to fall short, is in its unclarity about 

this а proach ten H ort, is in its unclarity abou 

h T bud arise. Is the military-industrial complex a feature 
f Т лапсап society which can disappear and still leave the general 
sod structure intact? Horst Brand has suggested a tension between 


н. Meisel, The Myth of the Ruling Class, for the best available 
fk Јев this innovation in theorizing about elites. 


oup 
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financial companies and the defense industries because of the relatively 
few investment markets created by defense (1962). Others are begin- 
ning to challenge the traditional view that defense spending stimulates 
high demand and employment. Their claim is that the concentration of 
contracts in a few states, the monopolization of defense and space 
industry by the largest 75 or 100 corporations, the low multiplier effect 
of the new weapons, the declining numbers of blue-collar workers re- 
quired, and other factors, make the defense economy more of a dra 

than a stimulant (Melman et al., 1963; Etzioni, 1964). Mills died be- 
fore these trends became the subject of debate, but he might have 
pioneered in discussion of them if his analytic categories had differen- 
tiated more finely between various industries and interest groups in 
his power elite. His emphasis was almost entirely on the “need” for a 


“permanent war economy” just when that need was being questioned 
even among his elite. 


be discussed at a later point, i 


Where Mills' theory is most awkward is in his assertions that the 


1 е its decisions against the will of others and 


ing a tendency, not a finalized state of 
ce in explaining cracks in the monolith— 
the elite to establish a full corporate state 
inessmen. However, it does not change the 

А © power elite cannot become more than а 
tendency, cannot realize its actual self unless it takes on the quality 
of omnipotence. > 


When power is defined 
to critical dispute. The Conception of 


ultimate argument—that th 


sion-authority. Thereby, internal 


d significant change, aside from 
ception goes beyond the idea of 


accommodation is made Necessary an 
growth, becomes impossible. This con 
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social or economic determinism. In fact, it defines a "closed social 
system." A "closed system" may be a dramatic image, but it is a forced 
one as well. Its defender sees events such as the rise of the labor move- 
ment essentially as a means of rationalizing modern capitalism. But 
true or false as this may be, did not the labor movement also constitute 
a “collective will” which the elite could not resist? An accommodation 
was reached, probably more on the side of capital than labor, but the 
very term “accommodation” implies the existence of more than one 
independent will. On a world scale, this becomes even more obvious. 
Certainly the rise of communism has not been through the will of 
capitalists, and Mills would be the first to agree. Nor does the elite 
fully control technological development; surely the process of invention 
has some independent, even if minor, place in the process of social 
change. 

Mills’ definition of power as dominance ironically serves the plu- 
ralist argument, rather than countering it. When power is defined so 
extremely, it becomes rather easy to claim that such power is curbed in 
the contemporary United States. The pluralists can say that Mills has 
conjured up a bogeyman to explain his own failure to realize his will. 
This is indeed what has been done in review after review of Mills’ 
writings. A leading pluralist thinker, Edward Shils, says that Mills was 
too much influenced by Trotsky and Kafka: 


^ 


Power, although concentrated, is not so concentrated so powerful, or so 
permeative as Professor Mills seems to believe. . . . There have been years 
in Western history, e.g. in Germany during the last years of the Weimer 
Republic and under the Nazis when reality approximated this picture 
more closely. . - + But as a picture of Western societies, and not just as 
an ideal type of extreme possibilities which might be realized if so much 
else that is vital were lacking, it will not do. (Shils, 1961) 


But is Mills’ definition the only suitable one here? It it is, then the 
ave won the debate. But if there is a way to designate an 


luralists h a ie ; 
р е elite without giving it omnipotence, then the debate may 


irresponsibl 


be recast at least. me | 
This fundamental question is not answered in the other major 


hich affirm the existence | of a military-industrial complex. 
ed The Warfare State and Perlo's Militarism and Industry are good 


examples of this literature which is theoretically inferior to Mill's 


lexing account. a 
г? volume has been pilloried severely by deniers of the mili- 


н i least it has the merit of ting di i 

tary-industrial complex. At : -{ i creating discussion 
by bemg one of the few dissenting books distributed widely on a 
commercial basis. It suffers, however, from many of the same unclari- 
ties typical of the deniers. Its title assumes a “warfare state” while its 


evidence, although rich, is only a compilation of incidents, pronounce- 
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ments, and trends, lacking any framework for weighing and measuring. 
From his writing several hypothesis can be extracted about the “face 
of the Warfare State,” all of them suggestive but none of them conclu- 
sive: 1) the Department of Defense owns more property than any 
other organization in the world:5 2) between 60 and 70 percent of the 
national budget is consistently allocated to defense or defense related 
expenditures: 3) the Military and Big Business join in an inevitable 
meeting of minds over billions of dollars in contracts the one has to 
order and the other to fulfill: 4) the 100 top corporations monopolize 
three-fourths of the contracts, 85 percent of them being awarded with- 
out competition; 5) as much as one-third of all production and service 
indirectly depends on defense; 6) business and other conservative 


groups, even though outside of the Defense establishment, benefit from 
the warfare emphasis because it ke : 


which is anathema to them (pages 20-24. 162-902) 


à : year he wrote that Big Business was 
E E wer Contracts, but the next year the D rolonged 
“Hara-kiri” does e h at last, to commit a form of economic hara-kiri." 
developing abno EP Spontaneously; it is a culmination of long- 
pr rma itis. That Cook could not diagnose them before 


configurations. 

It is in thi: i E 
EE S т а to strains that Perlo's book is useful. He 
tions and the dien 221005 between the largest industrial corpora- 
percent of the profits GF the oe шшр that defense accounts for 12 
foreign investment as one which, largest firms. He adds the factor of 


5 Swomley (1964) accounts for De 
in size to eight states of the U.S, сен a 
Salas ER criteria, calls the A. Kenneth Boulding, including personnel as 


Di Een 
socialist state. (Personal discussion, Tes) ^. of Defense the world's third largest 


partment of Defense holdings equivalent 
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the business community. For instance, it can be seen that the Rocke- 
fellers are increasing their direct military investments while maintain- 
ing their largest foreign holdings in extremely volatile Middle Eastern 
and Latin American companies. The Morgans are involved in domestic 
industries of a rather easy-to-convert type, and their main foreign 
holdings are in the "safer" European countries, although they too have 
“unsafe” mining interests in Latin America and Africa. The First Na- 
tional City Bank, while having large holdings in Latin American sugar 
and fruit, has a more technical relation to its associated firms than the 
stock-owner relation. The Mellons have sizeable oil holdings on Ku- 
wait, but on the whole are less involved in defense than the other 
groups. The DuPonts, traditionally the major munitions makers, are 
“diversified” into the booming aerospace and plutonium industries, 
but their overseas holdings are heavily in Europe. Certain other groups 
with financial holdings, such as Young and Eaton interests in Cleve- 
land, have almost no profit stake in defense or foreign investments. On 
the other hand, some of the new wealth in Los Angeles is deeply com- 
mitted to the aerospace industry. 

Perlo makes several differentiations of this sort, including the use 
of foreign-policy statements by leading industrial groups. But he does 
not have a way to predict under what conditions a given company 
would actively support economic shifts away from the arms race. These 
and other gaps, however, are not nearly as grave as his lack of analysis 
of other components of the military-industrial complex. There is no 
attempt to include politicians, military groups and other forces in a 
“map” of the military-industrial complex which Perlo believes exists. 
This may be partly because of the book’s intent, which is to document 
profiteering by arms contractors, but for whatever reason, the book is 
not theoretically edifying about the question we are posing. Nor does 
it refute the pluralist case. In fact, it contains just the kind of evidence 
that pluralist arguments currently employ to demonstrate the absence 


of a monolith. 


Revising the Criteria for Inferring Power 
After finding fault with so many books and divergent viewpoints, 
the most obvious conclusion is that current social theory is currently 
deficient in its explanation of power. We concur with one of Mills’ 
severest critics, Daniel Bell, who at least agrees with Mills that most 
trates on the “intermediate sectors,” e.g., par- 


current analysis concen t 
у: al structures, without attempting to view the 


ties, interest groups, form 


6 In an earlier book, The Empire of High Finance (1957), he documented 
the close relations of the major financial groups and the political executive. He did 
not, however, carry this analysis to congressmen and senators, nor did he offer 
sufficient comparative evidence to demonstrate a long-term pattern. 
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erlying system of "renewable power independent of any momen- 
Roe cud d actors” (Bell, 1964). However, we have indicated that 
the only formidable analysis of the underlying system of renewable 
power, that of Mills, has profound shortcomings because of its defini- 
tion of power. Therefore, before we can offer an answer of our own to 
the question, "Is there a military-industrial complex Which blocks 
peace?", it is imperative to return to the question of power itself in 
American society. . | А 

We have agreed essentially with the pluralist claim that ruling- 
group models do not “fit” the American structure. We have classified 
Mills’ model as that of a ruling-group because of his Weberian defini- 
tion of power, but we have noted also that Mills successfully went 
beyond two traps common to elite theories, viz., that the elite is total 
in the scope of its decisions, and that the elite is a coordinated 
monolith. 

But we perhaps have not stressed sufficiently that the alternative 
case for pluralism is inadequate in its claim to describe the historical 
dynamics of American society. The point of our dissent from pluralism 
is over the doctrine of “counter-vailing power.” This is the modern 
version of Adam Smith’s economics and of the Madisonian or Federal- 
ism theory of checks-and-balances, adapted to the new circumstances 
of large-scale organization. Its evidence is composed of self-servin 
incidents and a faith in semi-mystical resources. For instance, in the 
sphere of political economy, it is argued that oligopoly contains auto- 
matic checking mechanisms against undue corporate growth, and that 
additionally, the factors of “public opinion” and “corporate conscience” 
are built-in limiting forces We believe that evidence in the field, 
however, suggests that oligopoly is a means of stabilizing an industrial 
sphere either through tacit agreements to follow price 1 
rigged agreements in the case of custom-made goods; that “public 
opinion” tends much more to be manipulated and apathetic than inde. 
pendently critical; that “corporate conscience” 
description than Reagan’s terms, “corporate arrogance.” 

To take the more immediate example of the military sphere, the 
pluralist claim is that the military is subordinate to broader civilian 
interests. The first problem with the statement is the ambigui £ 
“civilian.” Is it clear that military men are more “militaristic” Te 
civilian men? To say so would þe to deny the increasing trend of 


Partment of 
dvisory posi- 
7 For this argument, see A. A. Berle, The Twentieth Cent n 
Revolution and J. K. Galbraith, American Capitalism. For sound orte t 
without sound alternatives, see Mills and Perlo’s books. Also see Michael S, but 
The Managed Economy (1963) and Berland Nossiter, The Mythmakers an, 
for other refutations of the counter-vailing power thesis, (1964) 
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tions often are Ph.D.’s. In fact, “civilians” including McGeorge Bundy, 
Robert Kennedy, James Rostow and Robert McNamara are mainly 
responsible for the development of the only remaining “heroic” form 
of combat: counter-insurgency operations in the jungles of the under- 
developed countries. If "militarism"* has permeated this deeply into 
the "civilian" sphere, then the distinction between the terms becomes 
largely nominal. Meisel's description is imaginative and alluring: 
What we still honor with the name of peace is only the domestic aspect 
of a world-wide industrial mobilization let up at intervals by the explo- 
sions of a shooting war. . . . The industrial revolution in its class-struggle 
aspect is becoming externalized, projected upon the industrial field, that 
it is being relegated, so to speak, from barricade to barracks. . . . The 
armies, navies, and air forces of our time [are] the embodiment of the 
industrial revolution in its aggressive form (Meisel, 1962, pp. 157-158). 


While the more traditional military men have not taken kindly to 
the takeover of military planning by civilian professors, the takeover 
has, none-the-less, gone far. More than 300 universities and non-profit 
research institutions supply civilian personnel to, and seek contracts 
from, the Department of Defense. Approximately half of these institu- 
tions were created specifically to do specialized strategic research. 
Probably the most influential of the lot of these civilian centers is the 
Rand Corporation. 

Consistent with its Air Force origins, Rand’s civilian army of 
almost 1,000 professional researchers and supporting personnel derives 
most of its support from Air Force Project Rand Studies. Rand charges 
the Air Force six percent of the estimated cost of the contracts which 
the Air Force farms out to private industry as a result of work done at 
Rand. This brings the Air Force contribution to Rand to over 80 per- 
cent where it has been for the past few years. When a large Ford 
Foundation Grant permitted Rand’s reorganization in May of 1948, 
the organization was granted virtual autonomy from the Air Force and 
from Douglas Aviation which were its original parents. Such autonomy 
seemed necessary both to draw independent intellectuals into the 
establishment and to promote the image of objectivity in its research. 
The charter establishes a non-profit corporation to “further and pro- 
mote scientific, educational and charitable purposes, all for the public 
welfare and security of the United States of America.” The actual 
measure of Rand autonomy should not be taken solely from its de- 
pendence upon Air Force money. In actual practice, Rand scholars 
have differed with the Air Force and on issues quite important to 
the Air Force. The turns of the cold war strategies from massive re- 
taliation through finite deterrence and limited war, through counter- 


8 defining the term as “primary reliance on coercive means, partic- 
5 r the threat of violence, to deal with social problems.” 


ularly violence o 
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force, and on into controlled response had never, until 1961 and 1962 
involved major reductions in any type of weaponry other than the 
post Korean War automotive cutbacks. Automotives were, however, a 
largely civilian market industry. The first place where the strategic 
innovations served not only to rationalize existing weaponry (in the 
more specialized defense industry) or to call for accelerated develop- 
ment in additional areas, but also to call for "cost effectiveness" or 
cutting back in a favored Weapon area, came at the expense of the 
Air Force. In short order the Skybolt and the RS 70 met their demise. 
For a time, Harvard economist Charles Hitch (then with Rand, now 
Defense Department comptroller) and perhaps the entire battalion of 


versy among family memb : ‹ 
and the same ecl аы all sharing the same source of income 
a г; the cold war, While Rand scientists played the role of 
rs zd Я тэе experts in this particular controversy, Rand experts 

зуе с сагу Played the role of military expansionists in civilian cloth- 
ohlstetter and Herbert Dinerstein, Rand 


experts on military Strategy and Soviet policy, deserve major credits 


for the creation of the mythi 
real-preemptive war strate 


from Sputnik, in October of 1957, until the issue of inadequate military 


and military, who are engaged in military preparedness. We do n t 
wish to labor the point that Rand experts have, at times, allowed the 
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assumptions of their own ideology to form the basis of their rational 
analyses of Soviet capability and intentions. The point we wish to 
stress here is merely that the apparent flourishing of such civilian 
agencies as Rand (it earned over 20 million dollars in 1962 with all 
the earnings going into expansion and has already spawned the non- 
profit Systems Development Corporation with annual earnings exceed- 
ing 50 million dollars) is no reflection of countervailing power. The 
doctrine of controlled response under which the RS 70 fell was one 
which served the general aspirations of each of the separate services; 
of the Polaris and Minuteman stabile deterrent factions, of the brush- 
fire or limited war proponents, guerrilla war and paramilitary opera- 
tions advocates, and of the counterforce adherents. It is a doctrine of 
versatility intended to leave the widest range of military options for 
retaliation and escalation in U.S. hands. It can hardly be claimed as 
victory against military thought. The fighting may have been intense 
but the area of consensus between military and civilian factions was 
eat. 

= The process of “civilianizing” the military is not restricted to the 
level of attitudes but extends to the arena of social interaction. Tradi- 
tionally, the military has been a semi-caste quite apart from the main- 
stream of American life. But that changed with World War II; as 
Mills points out: 

Unless the military sat in on corporate decisions, they would not be sure 

that their programs would be carried out; and unless the corporation 

chieftains knew something of the war plans, they could not plan war 

production . .. the very organization of the economics of war made for 

the coincidence of interest and the political mingling among economic 

and military chiefs (Mills, 1965, p. 212). 


One relatively early statement (January, 1944), by Charles E. Wilson, 
shows that the intermeshing of military and industrial leaders was, at 
least on the part of some, a self-conscious and policy-oriented enter- 
Wilson proposed a permanent war economy led by the Com- 
r and Chief, and the War Department in cooperation with an 
industrial partner whose response and cooperation must be free from 
such political accusations as the "merchants of death" label The 
program would not be a creature of emergency but rather an inter- 
minable measure to eliminate emergencies. "The role of Congress," 
Wilson added, "is limited to voting the funds (Swomley, 1959). Now, 
twenty years later we can report a personal interview with a mid- 
western Congressman, a fourteen-year veteran, suggesting some truth 

i 's projection. 
s CO ab piel for a congressman to know, according to veteran 
Congressman George Meader, whether defense cutbacks are feasible. 
The whole area is very complicated and technical and congress has 
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very few military experts in its membership or on its research staffs. 
When budget time comes about the Department of Defense sends 
literally hundreds of experts to report before committee hearings. We 
have to take the word of the people who know. This paraphrased 
statement regarding the rubber stamping of more than 60 percent of 
the national budget was made by a congressman who claims a perfect 
record in opposition to the growth of governmental bureaucracy and 
to federal spending. If we were to examine the dozen or so congres- 
sional "experts" to whom Congressman Meader makes reference we 
find among them a number of high ranking reserve officers and a num- 
ber representing districts or states economically dependent upon 
either military bases, or defense contracts, or both. 

The same kind of planning requirements for modern war forced 
an overlapping of politicians with military and businessmen. There 
too, the very nature of world war, and especially cold war, integrated 
military, political and economic concepts of strategy, making the mili- 
tary officer much more than a cog. A variety of recent studies demon- 
strate the outcome of these developments. The 1959 hearings and 
ad by the House Armed Services Subcommittee disclosed that over 

: retired officers with the rank of major or higher (including 261 
of general or flag rank) were in the employ of the top 100 defense 
contractors ( Hébert Subcommittee of the House Armed Services Com- 
ы 1959). Coffin listed 74 Senators and Representatives with con- 
ЧЕ status in the armed forces (Coffin, 1964). Ву 1957, 200 active 
sna AN generals or admirals were on assignment to “non: 
husie vio epartments of the government or to international or 
ud БАН түс An added 1300 colonels or naval officers of 
( cmo = 1959) and 6000 lower grade officers were similarly assigned 
ера A d 8). Janowitz studied an historical sample of over 760 
Lm tees үн : дан, administered questionnaires to about 600 cur- 
ЕА an Dit staff officers, and interviewed 113 career officers. He 
1) the basis a Шр шынып toward civilian and managerial habits: 
dornistton M authority and discipline is changing from authoritarian 

; 2) greater reliance on manipulation, persuasion and group 
enor Tai the skill differential between civilians and soldiers is 
Ue us ecause of the need for technical specialties in the military; 
3) o icers are being recruited from a broader status and class base, 
reflecting the demand for more specialists; 4) the source of prestige 
recognition is shifting from military circles to the public at large; 9) 
this growth makes the officer define himself more and more as a poli- 
tical, rather than a technical, person with concerns about national 
security concepts and affairs (Janowitz, 1960. pp. 3-16, 449-452). These 
trends clearly demonstrate that the traditional American separation 


of military and civilian is outmod blurred reality has not 
been successfully defined. ea сне Ае Y 
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The main point here is that the pluralist argument relies on 
“counter-vailing forces” which are more mythical than real. The Wise 
and Ross book shows indisputably that at least during certain instances 
the Executive is not countervailing the CIA. Moreover, who is counter- 
vailing the “military-civilian” Executive centered in the Pentagon and 
the White House? What Knorr sees as a "peacefare state" counter- 
vailing the "warfare state" is merely its white-collar brother. The 
symbolic figure of the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency 
demonstrates this reality vividly. One side of the ACDA figure is a 
diplomat with tie and attaché case; the other side is a warrior 
dedicated to the pursuit of stabilizing control measures which might 
assure national advantages in a never ending cold war. 

ACDA’s narrow conception of its own role is as much a function 
of its internal quest for respectability as it is a matter of the pre- 
rogatives given it by a reluctant Congress. It has sought respectability 
not only in its apparent choice of essentially technical questions for 
study but also in its manner of study. One favored study technique is 
to collapse large socially significant questions into several questions 
answerable by short-term studies and suited for study by the grossly 
oversimplified techniques of policy appraisal employed by those same 
operations research corporations which serve, and live upon, defense 
contracts. These organizations have traditionally produced quick 
answers embedded in rationalistic models which ring with scientism 
and jargon. Strategy and Conscience, a powerfully written book by 
‘Anatol Rapoport, documents the manner in which the rationalist 
models employed in such strategic studies frequently conceal (often 
unknowingly) gross assumptions of the nature of the cold war. The 

oint here is that if these are the same assumptions which necessitate 
a high level of military preparedness, then it matters little whether the 
studies are commissioned by civilian or military authorities. 


Consensus 
All that countervailing power refers to is the relationship between 
groups who fundamentally accept “the American system” but who 


- compete for advantages within it. The corporate executive wants 
higher profits, the laborer a higher wage. The President wants the 
final word on military strategies, the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
does not trust him with it. Boeing wants the contract, but General 
Dynamics is closer at the time to the Navy Secretary and the Presi- 
dent, and so on: what is prevented by countervailing forces is the 
dominance of society by a group or clique or a party. But this process 
suggests a profoundly important point; that the constant patiern in 
is the rise and fall of temporarily-irresponsible groups. 


American society 18 ) 
By temporary we mean that, outside of the largest industrial con- 
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glomerates? the groups which wield significant power to influence 
policy decisions are not guaranteed stability. By irresponsible we mean 
that there are many activities within their scope which are essentially 
unaccountable in the democratic process. These groups are too uneven 
to be described with the shorthand term "class." Their personnel have 
many different characteristics (compare IBM executives and the 
Southern Dixiecrats) and their needs as groups are different enough 


TABLE 1 
SOCIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF AMERICAN ELITES 
Nativity Rural-Urban Religion Education 
% Foreign % Urban % % College 
Elite Born Borna Protestant Grads. 
Military 2% 30-40%е 90 73-98% 
Есопотіс 6 65 85 61 
Political 2 48 81 91 
Diplomatic 4 66 60 81 
U.S. Adult 
Males т 42a 65 Т» 


а Towns of 2,500 or more. 

> 30 years of age and older, 

* Taking the services separately. 
2 1910 U.S. Population. 


The majority of едо. Бош and second-generation come from Northwestern 


Europe. The proportion o foreign-born from these areas is significantly lower for 
the general male population. 


The difference between "political" and "diplomatic" and "economic" indicated 
that Congress, in the 1950's was more conservative—especially in its small business 
and non-integrationist attitudes—than the federal executive or the corporation 
leaders. The sharp difference between "military" and the rest lumps military policy- 
Dioni pe lower level personnel, thus underemphasizing the new trend cited by 

anowitz, 


to cause endless fights as, for example, small vs. big business. No one 
group or coalition of several groups can tyrannize the rest as is demon- 
strated, for example, in the changing status of the major financial 
groups, particularly the fast-rising Bank of America which has been 
built from the financial needs of the previously-neglected small 
consumer. ү 
However, it is clear that these groups exist within consenst 
relationships of a more general and darable kind than their conflict 


relationships. This is true, first of all, of their social characteristics. 


The tables which follow combine data from Suzanne Kellers compila- 


tion of military, economic, political and diplomatic elite survey 
materials in Beyond the Ruling Class (1963) and from an exhaustive 


9 The term used in recent hearings by Senator Philip A. Hart refers to 
industrial organizations like Textron, which lus holdings in every major sector 
of American industry. 
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study of American elites contained in Warner, et al, The American 
Federal Executive (1963). Data on elites vary slightly from study to 
study because of varying operational definitions of the elite popula- 
tion. However, the data selected here are fairly representative and 
refer exclusively to studies with major data collected within the 
decade of the fifties. (See Tables pp. 88-90.) 

The relevant continuities represented in this data suggest an 
educated elite with an emphasis upon Protestant and business-oriented 
origins. Moreover, the data suggest inbreeding with business orienta- 


TABLE 2 
FATHER’S OCCUPATION 
Civilian Total U.S. 
federal Military Business male pop. 
executives executives leader's 1930 
Unskilled Laborer 496 2% 5% 33% 
Skilled Labor 17 12 10 15 
White-Collar 
(clerk or sales) 9 9 8 12 
Foreman 5 5 3 2 
Business Owner 15 19 26 7 
Business Executive 15 15 23 3 
Professional 19 18 14 4 
Farm owner or manager 14 9 8 16 
Farm tenant or worker 1 1 di 6 
Other 1 1 2 2 


tion in backgrounds likely to have been at least maintained, if not 
augmented, through marriage. The consistencies suggest orientations 
not unlike those which are to be found in examination of editorial 
content of major business newspapers and weeklies and in more 
directly sampled assessments of elite opinions.!? 

The second evidence of consensus relationships, besides attitude 
and background data indicating a pro-business sympathy, would come 
from an examination of the practice of decision making. By analysis 
of such actual behavior we can understand which consensus attitudes 
are reflected in decision-making. Here, in retrospect, it is possible to 
discover the values and assumptions which are defended recurrently. 
This is at least a rough means of finding the boundaries of consensus 
relations. Often these boundaries are invisible because of the very 
infrequency with which they are tested. What are visible most of the 
time are the parameters of conflict relationships among different 
groups. These conflict relationships constitute the ingredients of 
experience which give individuals or groups their uniqueness and 


10 For some interesting work bearing upon the attitudes of business and 
military elites see (Angell, 1964; Bauer et al, 1963; Eells and Walton, 1961; and 


Singer, 1964). 
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varieties, while the consensus relations constitute the common under- 
pinnings of behavior. The tendency in social science has been to study 
decision-making in order to study group differences; we need to study 
decision-making also to understand group commonalities. 

Were such studies done, our hypothesis would be that certain 
"core beliefs" are continuously unquestioned. One of these, undoubt- 
edly, would be that efficacy is preferable to principle in foreign affairs. 
In practice, this means that violence is preferable to non-violence as a 
means of defense. A second is that private property is preferable to 
collective property. A third assumption is that the particular form of 
constitutional government, which is practiced within the United States 
is preferable to any other system of government. We refer to the pre- 
ferred mode as limited parliamentary democracy, a system in which 
institutionalized forms of direct representation are carefully retained 
but with fundamental limitations placed upon the prerogatives of 
governing. Specifically included among the areas of limitation are 
many matters encroaching upon corporation property and state hege- 
mony. While adherence to this form of government is conceivably the 
strongest of the domestic "core values," at least among business elites, 
it is probably the least strongly held of the three on the international 
scene. American relations with, and assistance for, authoritarian and 
semi-feudal regimes occurs exactly in those areas where the recipient 
regime is evaluated primarily upon the two former assumptions and 

iven rather extensive leeway on the latter one. 

The implications of these "core beliefs" for the social system are 
immense, for they justify the maintenance of our largest institutional 
structures: the military, the corporate economy, and a system of parti- 
san politics which protects the concept of limited democracy. These 
institutions, in turn, may be seen as current agencies of the more basic 
social structure. We use the term social structure" as Robert S. Lynd 
does as the stratification of people identified according to kinship, sex, 
sion of labor, race, religion, or other factors which differen- 
of role, status, access to resources, and power. 


age, divi 
tiate them in terms 
According to Lynd: 
This structure established durable relations that hold groups of people 
together for certain purposes and separate them for others. Such social 
structures may persist over many generations. Its continuance depends 
upon its ability to cope with historical changes that involve absorption 
of new groupings and relations of men without fudamental change in the 
structure of the society of a kind that involves major transfer of power 


(Lynd, 1959). 


The “renewable basis of power” in America at the present time 
underlies those institutional orders linked in consensus relationships: 


military defense of private property and parliamentary democracy. 
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These institutional orders are not permanently secure, by definition. 
'Their maintenance involves a continuous coping with new conditions, 
such as technological innovation and with the inherent instabilities of 
a social structure which arbitrarily classifies persons by role, status, 
access to resources, and power. The myriad groups composing these 
orders are even less secure because of their weak ability to command 
"coping resources,” e.g., the service branches are less stable than the 
institution of the military, particular companies are less stable than 
the institutions of corporate property, political parties are less stable 
than the institution of parliamentary government. 

In the United States there is no ruling group. Nor is there any 
easily discernible ruling institutional order, so meshed have the sepa- 
rate ошоо. elite power become: But there is a social structure which 
15 organized to create and protect power centers with only partial 
accountability. In this definition of tower we are avoiding the Weber 
Mills meaning of omnipotence and the contrary pluralist definition of 
power as consistently diffuse. We are describing the current system as 
one of overall “minimal accountability” and “minimal consent.” We 
mean that the role of democratic review, based on genuine popular 
consent, is made marginal and reactive. Elite groups are minimally 
ш un to publics and have a substantial though by no means 
pcr ies Er gles to shape popular attitudes. The reverse of our 
оге е опе їп which democratic participation would be the 

шь demand around which the social structure is organized. 

"reality" о Qt coner this case by saying that we are measuring 
Ed RM n ideal" a technique which permits the conclusion 
our utopian valu сер is undemocratic according to its distance from 
агае е А а 5 is a convenient apology for the present system, 
of the undemocrati s ru at least in theory, to develop measures 
stricte aid. E in democratic conditions, and place given social 
include such eae а: These measures, in rough form, might 

es as economic security, education, legal 


guarantees, access to information, and participatory control over sys- 


tems d government, and jurisprudence. Я 
easons for our concern with democratic process in an article 


questioning the power of 4 TUS MEE ial complex are 
twofold. First, just as Sclentilo snethed ton [ogitimizes and promotes 
change in the world of knowledge, democratic method legitimizes and 
promotes change in the world of social institutions. Every society, 
regardless of how democratic, protects its core institutions in a web of 
widely shared values. But if the core institutions should be dictated 
by the requisites of military preparedness, then restrictions on the 
democratic process, i.e., Iestrictions in either mass opinion exchange 
(as by voluntary or imposed news management) or in decision-making 
bodies (as by selection of Participants in a manner guaranteeing 
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exclusion of certain positions), then such restrictions would be critical 
obstacles to peace. 

Second, certain elements of democratic process are inimical to 
features of militarily oriented society, and the absence of these 
elements offers one type of evidence for a military-industrial complex 
even in the absence of a ruling elite. Secretary of Defense Robert 
McNamara made the point amply clear in his testimony in 1961 before 
the Senate Armed Services Committee: 


Why should we tell Russia that the Zeus development may not be satis- 
factory? What we ought to be saying is that we have the most perfect 
anti-ICBM system that the human mind will ever devise, Instead the 
public domain is already full of statements that the Zeus may not be 
satisfactory, that it has deficiencies. I think it is absurd to release that 
level of information. (Military Procurement Authorization Fiscal Year 
1962) 


Under subsequent questioning McNamara attempted to clarify 
his statement that he only wished to delude Russian, not American, 
citizens about U.S. might. Just how this might be done was not 
explained. 

A long established tradition exists for “executive privilege” which 

ermits the President to refuse to release information when, in his 
opinion, it would be damaging to the national interest, Under modern 
conditions responsibility for handling information of a strategic nature 
is shared among military, industrial, and executive agencies. The 
discretion regarding when to withhold what information must also be 
shared. Moreover, the existence of a perpetual danger makes the 
justification, “in this time of national crisis" suitable to every occasion 
in which secrecy must be justified. McNamara's statement cited above 
referred not to a crisis in Cuba or Viet Nam but rather to the perpetual 
state of cold war crisis. And since the decision about what is to be re- 
leased and when, is subject to just such management the media became 
dependent upon the agencies for timely leaks and major stories. This 
not only adds an aura of omniscience to the agencies, but gives these 
same agencies the power to reward "good" journalists and punish the 
critical ones. Р А К 

The issues involved in the question of news management involve 
more than the elements of control available to the President, the State 
Department, the Department of Defense, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the Atomic Energy Commission or any of the major prime 
contractors of defense contracts. Outright control of news flow is 
probably less pervasive than voluntary acquiescence to the objectives 
of these prominent institutions of our society, Nobody has to tell the 
wire services when to release a story on the bearded dictator of our 
hemisphere or the purported brutality of Ho Chi Minh. A frequent 
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model, the personified devil image of an enemy, has become a press 
tradition. In addition to a sizeable quantity of radio and television 
programming and spot time purchased directly by the Pentagon, an 
amount of service, valued at $6 million by Variety, is donated annually 
by the networks and by public relations agencies for various military 
shows (Swomley, 1959). Again, the pluralistic shell of an independent 
press or broadcasting media is left hollow by the absence of a counter- 
vailing social force of any significant power. 

The absence of a countervailing force for peace cannot, we have 
claimed, be demonstrated by an absence of conflicting interests among 
powerful sectors of American society. Indeed, such conflicts are ever- 
present examples of American pluralism. Demonstrating the absence 
of a discussion of the shared premises, among the most potent sectors 
of society, would go far in highlighting the area of forced or acquies- 

cent consensus. But even the absence of debate could not complete 
the case unless we can show how the accepted premises are incon- 
sistent with requisites of a viable peace-time social System. It is to this 
question: of the compatibility of the unquestioned assumptions of 
American society with conditions of peace, that we now turn. The 
"core beliefs" which we listed as unchallenged by any potent locus of 
institutionalized power are: * 

a) Efficacy is preferable to principle in foreign affairs (thus 

military means are chosen over non-violent means); 

b) Private property is preferable to public property; and 

c) Limited parliamentary democracy (see р. 41) is preferable to 

any other system of government. 
What characteristics of a continuing world system devoid of military 
conflict fly in the face of these assumptions? 

We identify three conditions for enduring peace which clash with 
one or more of the core beliefs. These are: 1) the requirements for 
programming an orderly transition and the subsequent maintenance 
of a non-defense economy within a highly automated and relatively 
affluent society; 2) the conditions for peaceful settlement of internal 
disputes within underdeveloped countries and between alien nations 
and commercial interests; and 3) the conditions under which dis- 
parities in living standards between have and have-not nations can be 
handled with minimum violence. - д 

If one pools available projections regarding the offset programs, 
especially regional and local offset programs, ue to gie 
economic well-being in the face of disarmament in t is country, the 
rograms will highlight two important features. One is the lag time 

= industrial conversion. The second is the need for coordination in the 
ат d cing of programs. One cannot reinvest in new home 
timing and spacing C. just been deserted by its major indust: 
building in an area which has just been deserted by j ту 
and left a ghost town. The short-term and long-term offset values of 
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new hospitals and educational facilities will differ in the building and 
the utilization stages and regional offset programs have demonstrable 
interregional effects (Reiner, 1964). Plans requiring worker mobility 
on a large scale will require a central bank for storing job information 
and a smooth system for its dissemination. Such coordination will 
require a degree of centralization of controls beyond the realm which 
our assumption regarding primacy of private property would permit. 
Gross intransigence can be expected on this issue. Shortly after 
Sperry Rand on Long Island was forced to make major cutbacks of its 
professional and engineering staff to adapt to the termination of 
certain defense contracts, the union approached Sperry’s management 
with the prospect of collaborating in efforts to commence contingency 
plans for diversification. The response, by Carl A. Frische, President 
of Sperry Gyroscope, a division of Sperry Rand, remains a classic. 
There must be no “government-controlled mechanisms under the hood 
of the economy.” He suggested, with regard to such planning, that 
“we let Russia continue with that.” (Long Island Sunday Press, Febru- 
ary 23, 1964.) Sperry is an old-timer in defense production. Its board 
of directors average several years older than the more avant garde 
board of directors of, say, General Dynamics. But the prospect of con- 
tingency planning will be no more warmly welcomed in the newer 
aeroframe industry (which is only 60% convertible to needs of a 
peace-time society), (McDonagh and Zimmerman, 1964). Private 
planning, by an individual firm for its own future does occur, but, 
without coordinated plans, the time forecast for market conditions 
remains smaller than the lag time for major retooling. A lag time of 
from six to ten years would not be atypical before plans by a some- 
what over-specialized defense contractor could result in retooling for 
production in a peace-time market. In the meantime, technological 
innovations, governmental fiscal or regulatory policies, shifts in con- 
sumer preferences, ог the decisions by other firms to enter that same 
market could well make the market vanish. Moreover, the example of 
defense firms which have attempted even the smaller step toward 
diversification presents a picture which has not been entirely prom- 
ising (Fearon and Hook, 1964). Indeed, one of several reasons for the 
failures in this endeavor has been that marketing skills necessary to 
compete in a private enterprise economy have been lost by those 
ho have been managing with a sales force of one 


industrial giants W. 1 | 
or two iu generals to deal with the firm's only customer. Even if 
the path of successful conversion by some firms were to serve as the 


]l individual attempts, the collective result would be poor. 

To tr ^ fnancially disastrous glutting of limited markets some 
coordinated planning will be needed. — | | 

The intransigence regarding public or collaborative planning 


occurs against a backdrop of a soon-to-be increasing army of unem- 
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ed youth and aged, as well as regional armies of unemployed 
Ln ашотано Whether one thinks of work in traditional job 
market terms or as anything worthwhile that a person can do with his 
life, work (and some means of livelihood) will have to be found for 
these people. There is much work to be done in community services, 
education, public health, and recreation, but this is people work, not 
product work. The lack of a countervailing force prevents the major 
reallocation of human and economic resources from the sector defined 
as preferable by the most potent institutions of society. One point must 
be stressed. We are not saying that limited planning to cushion the 
impact of arms reduction is impossible. Indeed, it is going on and with 
the apparent blessing of the Department of Defense (Barber, 1963). 
We are saying that the type of accommodation needed by a cutback 
of $9 billion in R & D and $16 billion in military procurement requires 
a type of preparation not consistent with the unchallenged 
assumptions. 
Even the existence of facilities for coordinated planning does not, 
to be sure, guarantee the success of such planning. Bureaucratic insti- 
tutions, designed as they may be for coordination and control, do 


conceive of a system which would assure this necessary level of par- 
ticipation and cooperation. This same argument cuts deeper still when 
we speak of the millions of separate individuals in the “other America” 


ibili 1 step in the direction of participatory democracy. 
aime Recap de ч vibe of the unemployed urban worker may have 


Y 
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to be heard, not only on city council meetings which discuss policy 
on the control of rats in his dwelling, but also on decisions about 
where a particular major corporation will be relocated and where the 
major resource allocations of the country will be invested. That such 
decision participation would run counter to the consensus on the items 
of limited parliamentary democracy and private property is exactly the 
point we wish to make. 

Just as the theoretical offset plans can be traced to the sources of 
power with which they conflict, so too can the theoretical plans for 
international governing and peace-keeping operations be shown to 
conflict with the unquestioned beliefs. U.S. consent to international 
jurisdiction in the settlement of claims deriving from the nationali- 
zation of American overseas holdings or the removal of U.S. military 
installations is almost inconceivable. Moreover, the mode of American 
relations to less-developed countries is so much a part of the opera- 
tions of those American institutions which base their existence upon 
interminable conflict with Communism that the contingency in which 
the U.S. might have to face the question of international jurisdiction 
in these areas seems unreal. Offers to mediate, with Cuba by Mexico, 
with North Viet Nam by France, are bluntly rejected. Acceptance of 
such offers would have called into question not one but all three of 
the assumptions in the core system. International jurisdictional 
authority could institutionalize a means to call the beliefs into ques- 
tion. It is for this reason (but perhaps most directly because of our 
ence for forceful means) that American preoccupation in those 
negotiations regarding the extension of international control which 
have taken place, deal almost exclusively with controls in the area of 
weaponry and police operations and not at all in the areas of political 
or social justice." | р 

The acceptance of complete international authority even in the 
area of weaponry poses certain inconsistencies with the preferred 
“core beliefs.” Non-violent settlement of Asian-African area conflicts 
would be slow and ineffective in protecting American interests. The 
elimination, however, of military preparedness, both for projected 
crises and for their potential escalation, requires a faith in alternate 
means of resolution. The phasing of the American plan for general 
and complete disarmament is one which says in effect: prove that the 
alternatives are as efficient as our arms In protection of our interests 
and then we disarm. In the short term, however, the effectiveness of 
force always looks greater. : Я 04, 

The state of world peace contains certain conditions imposed by 
the fact that people now compare themselves with persons who have 


account of the major negotiations related to disarmament 
e may be found in Frye (1963). 


prefer 


11 An objective 
Which have taken plac 
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more of the benefits of industrialization than they themselves. Such 
comparative reference groups serve to increase the demand for rapid 
change. While modern communications heighten the pressures 
imposed by such comparisons, the actual disparities revealed in com- 
parison speak for violence. Population growth rates, often as high as 
three percent, promise population doubling within a single generation 
in countries least able to provide for their members. The absolute 
number of illiterates as well as the absolute number of persons 
starving is greater now than ever before in history. Foreign aid barely 
offsets the disparity between declining prices paid for the prime 
commodities exported by underdeveloped countries and rising prices 
paid for the finished products imported into these countries ( Horowitz, 
1962). All schemes for tight centralized planning employed by these 
countries to accrue and disperse scarce capital by rational means are 
blocked by the unchallenged assumptions on private property and 
limited parliamentary democracy. A recent restatement of the prin- 
ciple came in the report of General Lucius Clay's committee on foreign 
aid. The report stated that the U.S. should not assist foreign govern- 
ments "in projects establishing government owned industrial and 
commercial enterprises which compete with existing private 
endeavors.” When Congressman Broomfield's amendment on foreign 
aid resulted in cancellation of a U.S. promise to India to build a stecl 
mill in Bokaro, Broomfield stated the case succinctly: “The main issue 
is private enterprise vs. state socialism.” (The Atlantic, September, 
1964, p. 6.) Moreover, preference for forceful solutions assures that 
the capital now invested in preparedness will not be allocated in a 
gross way to the needs of underdeveloped countries. Instead, the 
manifest crises periodically erupting in violence justify further the 
need for reliance upon military preparedness. 

We agree fully with an analysis by Lowi (1964) distinguishing 
types of decisions for which elite-like forces seem to appear and hold 
control (redistributive) and other types in which pluralist powers 
battle for their respective interests (distributive). In the latter type 
the pie is large and the fights are over who gets how much. Factional 
strife within and among military industrial and political forces in our 
country are largely of this nature. In redistributive decisions, the 
factions coalesce, for the pie itself is threatened. We have been 
arguing that the transition to peace is a process of redistributive 
i т then, a militry-industrial complex which prevents peace? 
The answer is inextricably imbedded into the mainstream of American 
institutions and mores. Our concept is not that American society con- 
tains a ruling military-industrial complex. Our concept is more nearly 
that American society is a military-industrial complex. It can accom- 

modate a wide range of factional interests from those concerned with 
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the production or utilization of a particular weapon to those enrap- 
tured with the mystique of optimal global strategies. It can accom- 
modate those with rabid desires to advance toward the brink and into 
limitless intensification of the arms race. It can even accommodate 
those who wish either to prevent war or to limit the destructiveness 
of war through the gradual achievement of arms control and disarma- 
ment agreements. What it cannot accommodate is the type of radical 
departures needed to produce enduring peace. 

The requirements of a social system geared to peace, as well as 
the requirements for making a transition to such a social system, share 
a pattern of resource distribution which is different from the one the 
world now has. Moreover, these requirements for peace are, in signi- 
ficant measure, inconsistent with constraints set by the more enduring 
convergencies among power structures in the United States. The same 
is true whether one speaks of allocation of material or of intellectual 
resources. Both are geared to the protection of the premises rather 
than to avenues of change. We are not saying that war is inevitable or 
that the changes cannot be made. We are saying that the American 
political, military, and industrial system operates with certain built-in 
stabilizers which resist a change in the system. If there is to be peace, 
as opposed to detente or temporary absence of war, marked changes 
will be needed. Whether this society can or will accommodate to such 
changes is a question which is fundamentally different from the ques- 
tions posed by most studies conventionally grouped under the rubric 
of peace research. One difference which marks the question of capacity 
to accommodate is in the theoretical conception or model of the cold 
war which is assumed. And a second distinction lies in the manner in 
which the end product of the research may be suited to meet the social 
forces (as apart from the intellectual arguments) which promote long- 


term changes in policy. 


Role of the Peace Scholars 


In recent years, intellectual attention to the problem of peace has 
usually been directed to the problem of averting war. The context of 
this problem is that of the non-zero-sum game in which the players 
have both a joint common advantage (in averting nuclear war) and a 
bargaining problem in deciding upon the competitive distribution of 
other non-sharable advantages. Much of the intellectual attention from 
social scientists has been directed to problems of trust, controls, and 
assurances of good faith—problems relevant to protecting the common 
advantage. Meanwhile the strategists have tended to give relatively 
greater emphasis to the problem of competitive advantage. There have 
been clashes between these two groups of intellectuals but both share, 
and both assume that foreign adversaries also share, the assumption 
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that nuclear war ought to be avoided. The question is one of means to 
that end and of risks to be taken. 

In the question of permanent peace with its contingent institu- 

tions, there is no such fundamental agreement about the desirability of 
the end. In fact, we have argued that there exists a large area of con- 
sensus which precludes the very set of contingent institutions which 
may be needed for lasting peace. Without certain shared end values, 
research on the part of peace protagonists cannot be used as a rational 
wedge in policy debate. The clash is with a social system some of 
whose very bases of organization run counter to the requirements of 
stable peace. Under such circumstances, there are zero-sum com- 
ponents to the conflict. Some institutions and some status positions 
within the society must change and some may actually have to perish 
if certain newer ones are to thrive. Research in this area becomes what 
most researchers who are justly sensitive about their scientific objec- 
tivity dread—a part of a political struggle. Dorwin Cartwright has 
called power "the neglected variable" in studies of interpersonal be- 
havior (Cartwright, 1959). The scarcity of good empirical studies of 
the power to effect or constrain national policies shows an even greater 
area of neglect. Whatever the reasons for this neglect, there seems a 
need to follow the course once set by Freud if we are ever to learn 
about, and eventually make changes in, this taboo area. 

Another departure intended by the type of research we shall sug- 
gest may be seen by a brief comparison with a sample of questions now 
being tackled by inquiry into problems of peace. Look, for example, 
at each of the following questions: 

How will detection and punishment be regulated in the event of 
violations in an arms control agreement? What system of jurisdiction 
and policing could replace national armed forces? What institution- 
alized channels could be created to replace war as an expression of 
individual or social aggression? What sequences of events have led to 
escalation of conflicts in the past and how can these sequences be 
altered? How will the electronics industry, or Southern California, get 
along without defense contracts? What sequence of arms reduction and 
what type of inspections and controls would prevent a successful sur- 
rise attack during the disarmament process? When are unilateral 
estures likely to be reciprocated? 

Taken together, these questions and variations of them comprise a 
remarkably wide slice of the entire peace research movement (as 
intellectually popular as it has become on financially sparse resources). 
The questions are doubtlessly important ones, but they hold in com- 
mon a certain format of answers. Each project seeks, and some find, as 
an answer to its research, a scheme which—if it were enacted—would 

promote enduring peace. Why the plan is not enacted is usually not 
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asked, or, if asked at all, then answered within the framework of basic 
assumptions which protect the status quo. The propensity of scholars 
seems often to be an equation of their own ability to understand ways 
to treat a problem with the actual resolution of the problem. This may 
have been true for small pox but it is, so far, not true for over-popula- 
tion, and this understanding by itself falls many steps short of imple- 
menting the treatment for problems of war and peace. In the case of 
war and peace the discovery of answers could be irrelevant to their 
application—could be, that is, unless directed to foci of emergent 
power and change within the system. By and large, the efforts of the 
peace intellectuals have not been so directed. 

We do not mean this as an indictment against the peace research 
movement. As an activity which institutionalizes means to support 
scholars who wish to devote their professional talents to the quest for 
peace, the movement is admirable. Moreover, it is a young movement 
still groping for its major task and hence capable of learning. But the 
nature of the current outputs by these scholars, the policy suggestions 
which they make as reflections of their intellectual inquiry, suggest a 
common denominator of difficulties.!? 

The better known among the proposals are associated with the 
names of Charles Osgood (GRIT), Stephan James (peace hostage ex- 
change), Ralph Lapp and others (finite deterrence), J. David Singer 
(gradual accretion of U.N. custody for major weapons), John Strachey 
(militarily enforced peace through Soviet-American alliance), Morton 
Deutsch (suspicion-reducing and trust-building steps), Herbert Kel- 
man (neutral international armies), Amitai Etzioni (gradual reduction 
of military programs to finite levels and reinvestment in economic of- 
fensives), Quincy Wright and others (building of interpersonal and 
organizational ties which transcend the cold war), S. 1. Hayakawa 
(listening), Anatol Rapoport (ideological debate), Louis Sohn and 
others (world federal government), Jerome Frank and others (educa- 
tion in non-violence), Eric Fromm (major unilateral arms reduction), 
and so forth. Several of the authors of these and related proposals have 
provided us with the arguments necessary to demonstrate that each 
of the plans offered is "not feasible." Usually the basis for the judg- 
ment of not feasible lies in the intransigence of the very conditions 
which that particular plan was designed to overcome. Psycho-logic and 
self-fulfilling prophecy prevents as well as necessitates a reversal in 
the arms race. Nationalism prevents as well as necessitates the growth 
o£ international friendships, armies, and governmental agencies. With- 


12 We wish to give credit to Philip Green's article in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists, Avenir 1963, for a detailed critique of “peace proposals” 
from which we have borrowed. 
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out a theoretical model of what is or is not tractible in the social sys- 
tem, a marked tendency exists toward seeing the system and its basic 
assumptions as relatively immobile but for the cracks provided by 
one's own insight. 


That the various proposals do not all agree on whether tensions or 
weapons must be first to go, or whether international institutions must 
precede or follow international allegiances, is not a critical problem. 
Each of the hypotheses presented in the plans may well be true but 
none may ever be tested. The specification of alternatives in the cold 
war is necessary. But just offering the alternatives does not serve to 
generate new goals for a society. Were the goals of our society appro- 
priate to world peace all of these proposals, and many far more exotic 
than these, would already have been tried. Conversely, the military 
strategy proposals which have been either tried or subjected to serious 


policy consideration are not always more reasonable than the works 
of the peace scholars. 


That the fault is not in the plans but in the absence of a market 
for them may be seen in a plan offered, in jest, by Anatol Rapoport 
which has much logical merit. Briefly, it suggests that two teams of 
high ranking officers of the two major powers, rather than civilian 
diplomats, be given the task of negotiating an agreement on general 
and complete disarmament. If the teams should fail, they are painlessly 
put to death and replaced by the next team, and so on. The plan as- 
sures a) that knowledge of the military requisites for national security 
will not be missing from consideration, b) that a demilitarization of 
society will come one way or another, and c) that those who advocate 
that we should be willing to die for our country would be given the 
opportunity to do so. What is missing here, as in each of the other 
plans, is the social force necessary to try the plan. 


13 We have omitted reference to a number of substantial contributors among 
the scholars suggesting various peace policies. Some in particular bear mentioning 
because they have been associated with ideas which have tried to avoid the 
problems mentioned above. First, Seymour Melman in his emphasis. upon detailed 
studies of industrial conversion for possible use by industrial organizations clearly 
intends to find a basis for breaking alliances of interest between military and 
industrial sectors. Second, Otto Feinsteins approach, tapping the institutional 
involvements in peace of such enduring groups as educators, clergy, and local 
БОН 1 machines, is an idea with an intended market which is obvious. Third, 
pere т H S. Hughes, and others who have pioneered in the cultivation of a 
Leo € S viable peace movement also have target populations in their designs. 
politically must add plans for utilization of rofessional societies in exerting of 
To this va ence by scholars in several disciplines. Moreover, several of the very 
olitical in ned in the text have conscientiously sought a market for their pro- 
ersons кп 3 and without governmental agencies. The efforts are laudable but 
osals wit ble exception of Melman, are not entirely relevant to our thesis that 

with the p could bear an intrinsic relationship to both the requisites of 
ced s penes and to the sources of power which have a stake in such a change. 
endurin Ы 
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The Research Task 


What sort of research would be instrumental in the transformation 
of American ideologies and of the power structures in which they are 
encased? And where is the market for such research? We shall venture 
the beginnings of an answer in the suggestion of a type of research 
which is “politically relevant,” i.e., which is related to the strategy of 
its own application. To do this we shall define a notion of power which 
determines major trends in policy. Second we shall discuss briefly the 
research task in identifying the potential for change in the current loci 
of power. And last, we shall sketch the emergence of a countervailing 
force, a market for the research findings. 

What we have been calling the military-industrial complex is an 
informal and changing coalition of groups with vested psychological, 
moral, and material interests in the continuous development and main- 
tenance of high levels of weaponry, in preservation of colonial markets 
and in military-strategic conceptions of international affairs. A survey 
of such a complex would probably delineate no useful boundaries ex- 
cept those coextensive with American society and its sphere of influ- 
ence. Hence, a study of the relations of any group to the cold war 
could reveal a set of economic transactions and communication activi- 
ties which give it a degree of centrality in the present consensus of 
power. A study of those groups with more focal positions in the power 
complex would reveal a particular but diverse set of institutions, each 
somewhat unique in internal dynamics and in the peculiarities of its 
participation in the cold war. The essence of such study is in differen- 
tiating among the institutions for there will certainly be varying scope 
and depth of commitment. Likewise, some of the institutions, and 
perhaps many of the key individuals, will present a picture which is 
psychologically, economically, and politically convertible to the needs 
of peace. я 

Convertibility has several meanings. One useful standard will be 
objective economic adaptability. Can the group in question survive a 
basic policy shift? Some organized social groupings within the military 
services and major portions of the aerospace companies may not be 
viable in sustained peace. If 1,800 aircraft can service all scheduled 
airlines in the U.S. then 33,000 aircraft and most of all aviation pro- 
duction facilities belonging to the U.S. armed forces could present an 
overabundancy crisis (Convertibility of Space and Defense Hearings, 
1964). But some firms will be able to emerge unscathed and many 
more could probably survive with any of a wide Tange of governmental 
offset programs. Individual viability may differ sharply from that of 
the institution. A study of stock holdings of the officers and directors of 
the major defense contracting firms could reveal the types of diversifi- 
cation from defense orientation which has already been occurring. 
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A second view of convertibility is strongly social psychological but 
with economic underpinnings. It deals with the condition under which 
the desirability of shift might outweigh the positive incentives which 
provide psychological sustenance within the current system. We distin- 
guish several types of incentives which research could reveal. Profit, 
of course, is one incentive which keeps some major defense contractors 
content but the number wholly satisfied in this manner may be shifting 
with the introduction of new cost-accounting devices and competitive 
bidding by the Pentagon. A related incentive is foreign investment re- 
quiring military security. Companies with holdings in Latin America, 
Africa, and the Near East may be “objectively adaptable” to even total 
loss of these holdings. However, some, like the petroleum companies, 
habituated to insecure holdings and high profits, may not be planning 

for, or willing to accept, any alternative to the military maintenance of 
“friendly” regimes in underdeveloped countries. The incentive of gov- 
ernmental subsidy for technological advance is often mentioned among 
benefits of defense contracts. Marketable civilian goods emerge as 
side-products of research in electronics, aviation, and machine com- 
ponents. Research could reveal both beneficiaries and the neglected 
firms in this area. Moreover, it is not clear whether similar incentives 
could operate to draw firms out of the current system through govern- 
mental research offerings in the areas of automated hospital, library, 
educational or traffic control facilities. 
Approaching the more clearly psychological incentives we con- 
sider ideological satisfaction. The gamut ranges from a chauvinistic 
dedication to exorcise devils from Godly America to basic beliefs in 
the ultimate nature of untested assumptions of the social structure. It 
includes devotion to “hard nosed,” masculine, competitive market-place 
theories of “rational” self-interest in international relations and rational- 
izations of special privileges which have been defended to the point of 
firm belief. Ideological commitment to the arms race is far from uni- 
form. We believe that sensitive interview studies would reveal pockets 
of cynicism and even guilt. They might well reveal dedication to par- 
ticularistic goals at the expense of other power centers (e.g., dedica- 
tion to Air Force preeminence), thus indicating strains amidst the 
convergencies of military, political and industrial coalitions. Further, 
the particular ideologies uncovered may not be consonant with the 
non-military goals or values of the individuals involved. This could 
suggest the places in which ideological transfer might occur to civilian 
research objectives or to the rigorous pursuit of international police 
9 it type of incentive is vocational satisfaction. We know very 
little of the daily gratifications from the many vocational roles tied to 
national security. We do not know whether the lavish parties and 
status through personal contracts mark a peripheral or a central attrac- 
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tion of elite adaptations. We do not know whether the opportunities 
for creative intellectual effort in technology and strategy are truly 
basic attractions or even whether such opportunities actually exist 
beyond job opportunity advertisements of the electronics, missile, and 
Research and Development corporations. Such knowledge could sug- 
gest the possibilities for vocational convertibility in peace time. We do 
know, however, that in the wax and wain of success and influence 
within the military-industrial system, there are appearing with increas- 
ing frequency groups of individuals who are descending in position and 
who may be prone to such reactons as a) intensified efforts for main- 
taining status (and the status quo) within the society, b) nationalistic 
or extremist affiliations which identify scapegoats and maintain group 
cohesion without realistic bases, and c) defections from positions cen- 
tral to the complex and realignment with forces of change. 

We have concentrated our discussion upon the social-psychological 
convertibility of economic elites. A similar study could reveal analogous 
information about political and military elites. Professionalization of 
the military holds both positive and negative omens for convertibility. 
Study of the psychologically reasonable retirement opportunities for 
officers are of obvious importance. 

Studies of political elites central to the preservation of military- 
industrial power pose difficulties of access but also offer the promise of 
exposing the communication channels through which influence is ex- 
erted. Campaign contributions to congressmen and promotional efforts 
to obtain prime contracts in one's area are both available data. Con- 
gressional roll-call votes on cold war issues can be studied, using con- 
tract dependency in the congressman's district and reserve officer 
status of the congressman, as independent variables. Military and in- 
dustrial lobbying activities are valid objects for study and may be 
found related to invitations to give testimony on pending legislation. 
In the executive branch, data on presidential visitors are already com- 
piled and published regularly. Data on stock holdings, vocational 
histories and voluntary associations of such influential groups as the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Council of Economic Advisors could give 
insight into the recruitment mechanisms which indirectly determine 
the agenda for questions of major resource allocations. . 

In some institutions, focal to decisions affecting defense policy, it 
may be possible to discover positive feedback mechanisms which ex- 
tend militarism (as in the alleged support by certain defense contract- 
ing firms of super-patriotic educational programs which press the 
need for greater force), (Westin, 1963). 

The suggested questions are neither complete nor are they a re- 
search design, but rather a part of a strategy in the use of research to 
promote policy change. The findings from such studies would describe 
institutions which are a) ripe for defection from the consensus of 
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military orientation, b) potentially capable of accommodation to the 
conditions of peace, and c) completely intransigent. Depending again 
upon what studies of operations of influence would reveal, it may be 
possible to classify the intransigents in accordance with their ability to 
constrain decisions for peace, were such decisions forthcoming. Such 
visibility of interests and of power relationships is itself a tool of as- 
cendance in groups which have the most at stake in a major realloca- 
tion of American resources. To indicate how such research might be 
used, and by whom, we will have to shift gears sharply and focus 
upon two theories of the nature of American poverty. 


THe New CONSUMERS ron PEACE RESEARCH 


One popular theory of poverty considers the American economy 
as fundamentally healthy and as capable of moderate equitable dis- 
tribution as it is of high production. The theory in its more conserva- 
tive form calls only for ever increasing productivity (of anything), 
for an adequate trickle down of the benefits of prosperity. The same 
theory in its liberal statement considers the poverty-stricken person 
to be one of the accidents of the system, a person whose deficiencies 
in skills, achievement orientation, middle-class values, education, and 
physical and psychological health can be met by federal programs 
intended to provide more counseling, health care, job training, etc. 
People thus rehabilitated, the theory goes, will then acquire their 
share of American affluence. 

The contrasting theory attributes American poverty to basic de- 
fects in the system of resource allocation. It notes, for example, such 
effects of technology (including automation) as the dropping of 90% 
of the unskilled workers in the turnover from manned bombers to 
missiles. It notes that what increases in jobs have occurred in the last 
decade have been mainly in the public sector. And in rejecting the 
idea that poverty represents a set of separate misfortunes, it finds a 
series of shared interests among the impoverished and a necessity for 
the involvement of the poor in the design and the politics of a war 
on poverty. Hopefully, this gives fuller regard to the actual needs of 
the deprived rather than assuming the poor to be cases in need of 
restitution for their deficiencies in middle class orientations or achieve- 
ments. In any event, the market for the research approach we propose 

; tionale and the modus operandi for application of 
depends upon the ra р f d l prob 
this latter theory of poverty. We depart further rom our original prob- 
lem to provide this rationale in some detail. А 

A reasonable starting point for this departure may be found in 
Herbert J. Gans’ seventeen proposals for eee. policy in the field 

of poverty (The Correspondent, Jan.-Feb., ). The categories are: 


1. incentives to encourage entry into unfilled jobs; 
2. the creation of helping technicians or subprofessionals; 
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3. incentives to encourage occupational shifts; 
4. incentives for earlier entry into skilled occupations; 
5. industry incentives to develop a secondary work force; 
6. incentives to workers to reduce work hours; 
7. elimination of involuntary workers from the labor force; 
8. grants for currently unpaid volunteer work; 
9. the professionalization of all occupations; 
10. export of surplus American consumer goods; 
11. "export" of American skilled workers; 
12. employer incentives for the hiring of the unemployed; 
18. v d adjustment of the minimum wage law (down- 
ward); 
14. encouragement of new business using unskilled labor; 
15. a blue collar national service corps; 
16. the elimination of income taxes among the low income popu- 
lation; and 
17. direct income grants to the low income population. 


These seventeen proposals for government policy to reduce the 
intolerable consequences of automation would go far, if adopted, to 
ease problems of domestic unemployment. But, as Gans himself sug- 
gests, the proposals are not likely to be adopted without certain ante- 
cedent political action by the poor or by some rather profound changes 
in middle-class values. Even if the policies were enacted they would do 
considerably more to aid the domestic picture on employment than to 
aid the picture on self-respect and personal worth. Even in our own 
acquisitive, market-oriented society where people measure themselves 
in terms of what others will pay for their services, there are times 
when having a job is insufficient. There are times when people identify 
strong goals for themselves—conquering an enemy, making a home, 
getting an education, eradicating poverty, etc. Át such times self- 
esteem stems more from doing a job than from holding one. In fact, 
the case in which holding a job adequately serves the need for indi- 
vidual self-respect is probably a special case deriving from anomic 
and segmentalized features of our society. Autonomous middle-class 
families get the college educations, the boats and suburban homes they 
desire on savings from the income of their own jobs. But what is more 
generally needed is the feeling that one’s effort is meaningfully related 
to meeting felt needs or aspirations, however limited these may be. 
People receive palliatives for their purposeless lives by being given a 
title, a salary, and a set of inconsequential duties. But a true sense of 
purpose is a more likely by-product of Working on a job which one 
feels inwardly has to be done. If that quality of “having to be done 
derives from cultural or subcultural goals, then the job gains two im- 
portant properties. First, it earns esteem in the eyes of peers, and 
second, it means, for the individual, that he is a participant in, rather 
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than a pawn of, the decision-forces which affect his daily life. Without 
such participation self-respect is a hoax. 
This may sound as though we are speaking only of the standards 
for optimal mental health among middle class intellectuals. We are 
not. À psychologist colleague shared experiences with us from his 
research in an experimental workshop for psychotic geriatric patients. 
The work involves real (though minuscule) pay for real work con- 
tracted from industrial concerns or hospitals. The rehabilitative value is 
phenomenal. Patients in the program not only regain reality contact but 
have volunteered heavy overtime work to meet rush orders and have 
taken over much of the quality control and training tasks of the work- 
shop. But two problems have emerged. What if there were no con- 
tracts, and what do the rehabilitated do when released? In discussing 
this with our colleague, he offered the opinion that sorting buttons 
into piles of different colors—which could then be mixed up by atten- 
dants and returned to the patients to be sorted again—would not 
bring about the rehabilitative result; genuine participation is necessary. 
Even if therapeutic results could be achieved by a ruse. many profes- 
sionals would, for preservation of their own integrity, be unable to 
carry it out. "I would sooner tell the patients there isn't any job for 
them to do,” is the way one psychologist put it. “In the long run it 
would certainly fail.” And the problem for these patients upon dis- 
charge is just this: there isnt any real job for them in the existing 
social structure. Reward for moonshining or increase in social security 
benefits may provide enough pocket money to meet food—and some 
medical—bills, but there is no personal worth in this. The appropriate 
place to start a program which will achieve self-respect for these and 
other deprived minorities is not with the excuses we can find to chan- 
nel a part of the national income to them. The starting point should be 
the place where they can, with or without income, participate in tasks 
which mean something. The most relevant "something" at this point 
in history seems to be political protest. Such protest is necessary not 
only to achieve the eventual governmental sanction for income redis- 
tributing policy; it is necessary as well for the mental health of the 
participants. Furthermore, it may be essential to the maintenance or 
even partial preservation of democratic institutions in a cybernated 
society. At this point channelled and organized protest seems the most 
promising manner for participation in the selection of social goals. 
While we are creating programs to bring income to the poor we 
must be careful that we do something to overcome the decision gap 
as well as the income gap. In automated industrial society, the number 
Е individuals who are “with it,” able and willing to comprehend the 
на] bases for decisions affecting the course of society, tends to 
be reduced. Along with the growth of a technically competent and 
p olitically "savvy elite, there is a simultaneous growth in the number 
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of lives affected and the reach of consequences of each decision made. 
One major effect of this separation of the poor from the decisions 
which affect their livelihoód is the abdication of responsibility to fight 
for legitimate interests. When this responsibility is lost, people are 
living in a state of decay. 

The seventeen proposals were grouped into three major headings: 
those dealing with upgrading of workers to fill jobs which are available 
from a semi-skilled to a subprofessional level; those dealing with the 
creation of new jobs; and those dealing with the elimination of poverty. 
The proposals might also be classified according to the directness of 
the policy to the target groups for whose benefit they are intended. 
One set of policy suggestions are for less direct fiscal incentives by 
which individuals and firms, acting privately, might find it less lucra- 
tive to automate people out of jobs or to work harder or longer, and 
more lucrative for them to train themselves and others, to vacation, 
and to expand (or reside) selectively where expansion would create 
jobs. In addition to fiscal incentives to entice job-increasing decisions, 
there is a set of policy proposals which involves the direct transmission 
of money, employment information, and skills to the have-nots. Some 
of the latter group of suggestions, like the idea of training subprofes- 
sional social workers, teachers, etc., to fill shortages in areas of poverty, 
are bold and promising ventures for the government. But what char- 
acterizes both sets of proposals is that they are programs by which a 
benevolent elite does things to improve the lot of culturally deprived 
and somewhat alienated minorities. This is clearly not enough. Is there 
no legitimate role for the poor in the war on poverty? And how effec- 
tively will the program upgrade the self-appraisal of the impoverished 
unless it is, at least partly, their program? 

What we are suggesting is that however good it may be to ex- 
terminate rats in the Harlem tenements, it is better still if the action 
follows a tenant-led rent strike than if it is decided upon by benevolent 
city administrators. This is not to say that the city officials and the 
liberal elites should avoid working through legislative channels to 
create a socio-legal framework in which these people might function 
with dignity. The point is that if the rats were removed without protest 
there would still be hundreds of grievances for which protest was 
needed. And without some identification with the voice of protest, 
people will feel almost as inadequate without rats and with a few 
dollars as they felt when they were broke and shared their apartments 
with rats. One might argue that identification with any goals—in- 
cluding middle-class goals of the children in college, the newer car, 
and the suburban house—might be as good. But are there any goals, 
outside of political protest against poverty and injustice, which are 


1 tt eople's existing needs? 
y Phe esed eod still be made that a voice of protest is good 
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and perhaps essential but that proposals for government policy are 
necessarily restricted to the non-protest arena. This seems not entirely 
true. In the area of defense spending, for example, the cold war re- 
ceives a number of "fringe benefits" which are quite above and beyond 
the particular piece of research or hardware being purchased. A pro- 
defense pressure group is subsidized at congressional levels and in 
the regions where contracts are at stake. The Department of Defense 
not only directs industry to meet its needs but manages to give industry 
the opportunity to help define what these needs, present and future, 
will be. Somewhere in the defense contracts is the money which sup- 
ports the defense industries lobbyists, their retired generals, and their 
"educational programs" which return dividends to the cold war. 
Whether or not this type of governmental sponsorship of political 
activity was arrived at by accident or by design, it is a good model 
for the anti-poverty warriors in government to follow. The effect of 
Defense Department fiscal policies on contract recipients has not only 
been in the provision of money for services rendered; it has also pro- 
vided a sense of righteous, patriotic pride among the more rabid cold 
warriors, a rationale for their own existence which is a congruent part 
of the strategic rationale they have helped to create for the nation's 
pursuits. And isn't this a direct analogue of the conditions necessary 
to bring a sense of worth to impoverished groups? If so, then govern- 
ment proposals for the economic upgrading of people will have to 
find ways to leak resources into community-centered protest move- 
ments. Groups which have traditionally worked intimately with people 
in the ghettos will have to find channels of support for their organiza- 
tional activities. This is vital if those who work less directly for people 
in these areas are to have effect. 
The cultural bridge between planners and “planned for” is wide. 
Few planners know the have-nots closely enough to appreciate the 
resistance with which their plans will be met. The elites who make the 
paper calculations which result in an Appalachia program would not 
have the stomach for a week's visit with area residents. If the fondest 
expectations of the planners were to come true, one could envision a 
society in which the best operations researchers, organizers, and other 
scientists, now employed in defense and aerospace, were managing a 
vast data processing network, At the control centers, continuously re- 
vised projections regarding the availability of prospective jobs, present 
training facilities, and unemployed people would make possible calcu- 
lations of where the unemployed (and potentially unemployed) person 
would go and what he would do to find and qualify for either real 
work of “make-work” of some sort. If the stakes are high enough, if 
his meal ticket depends upon it, he will show up to get new data about 
himself punched onto his card and he may overcome some subcultural 


resistances of mobility and make the move designed for him. But he 
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will be frustrated in his dealings with a multi-level (and therefore 
slow) buck-passing bureaucracy. He will not have developed concerns 
for the well-being of other people. He will still feel and be a pawn of 
remote forces, and he will be a recipient rather than a participant in 
the fruits of his society. 

Some traditional concepts of the welfare state wither under the 
very conditions of automation which have made them salient. If wel- 
fare is to coexist with meaningful participation in a democratic society, 
the voice of protest will have to be nurtured. If we do not have the 
stomach to communicate directly with impoverished lower-class 

eople, on their terms, we will have to find ways to support others 
who will do this. Without institutions for communication there will be 
little chance for upgrading human dignity. 

The operating code of groups like SNCC, SDS, and Mobilization 
for Youth involves two principles for action. The first is to listen and 
gain rapport with their clients so that the leads for projects are taken 
from the needs presented. The second is to identify the power struc- 
tures which do have the capacity for making decisions in the area of 
protest. The level of protest is continually revised from protest against 
the single landlord or shopkeeper, to protest to the city agencies which 
do not enforce housing codes, to protest against the mayor or city 
officers. Then it moves toward the local “business development coun- 
cils” and the realtors’ associations, the business chains, and the bank- 
ing interests which often support these other groups, and on into the 
urban political machines. As the movement has gained in experience it 
has come, with increasing frequency, to bypass the private discrimi- 
nating barber shop or the single building owner. While maintaining 
close client contact by residency in the midst of the slum area, the 
student workers have become increasingly adept at the use of indus- 
trial and elite registries from Who's Who in Commerce and Industry, 
through the large number of registries indicating stock, bond, and 
property holdings of the directors and officers of local corporations, or 
guidebooks to the identities of individuals of local power in the area 
of banking, transportation, private light, power, and utilities. They 
have become adept at discovering the business ties of local political 
elites. They have become equally adept at identifying police and man- 
agerial affiliations with extremist groups and union leaders and school 
principals who detest equal-status contact with spokesmen for the 
deprived. Records of county clerks, of tax assessors, and court records 
have also been used to spot the local powers and learn more about 


them. 


Sometimes the threat of exposure has proven effective as in the 


Е steel companies moving rapidly for appeasing the Birmingham 
боа: jemnedtiately after SNCC distributed leaflets in front of 
the New York stock exchange discussing corporate involvements in the 
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Birmingham situation. More frequently the young organizers have 
found that when they can identify the powers which really could make 
the changes they desire, their opposition becomes a formidable and 
unyielding one. That this voice of the poor has stepped on sensitive 
toes seems evident in the willingness of Northern newspapers to echo 
the charges of their Southern counterparts that the movement must be 
infiltrated by communists. Ultimately they run into the problem that 
the mayor himself cannot do something ‘significant about their slum 
area even if he wished to, for he himself is a small part of a political 
system putting its major allocations of time and effort into military 
programs. Ultimately the power structures which they will uncover 
will be that diverse set of military, political, and economic institutions, 
whose convergent interests form the present allocation policies. As 
their movement reaches this point, the research contribution we have 
suggested becomes relevant. There are potential alliances of interest 
with the more convertible segments of the complex. There are more 
intransigent elements whose operating procedures may make them 
vulnerable to exposure. There will be certain elections and certain 
pieces of legislation which cut more deeply than others into the points 
of cohesion within the complex. Knowing these points allows for con- 
centration upon them. 

This emergent movement of the organized lower income and no- 
income groups is thus the market for one brand of peace research. As 
а movement it has a potential for growth which was lacking in the 
middle-class peace movement, for its basis is omnipresent, unmet 
needs. Organizations of the aged and of the underprivileged young are 
already forming as potential converging forces. 

It is important to note that the thrust of the movement is aimed 
not only at the horrendous misallocation of resources, but at the allo- 
cation process itself. We have not addressed ourselves to the question 
of what level of weaponry and what uses of it are good or necessary in 
the nuclear age. We have dealt only with the problem of the counter- 
vailing force necessary if a change such as general disarmament is even 
to be considered, or to be looked upon as genuinely desirable and 
worthy of intensified pursuit. And as the focus of the cold war moves 
toward areas of underdevelopment, it may be an important asset to 

h the organized poor demanding as much scrutiny over expendi- 
as ilitary foreign aid as the business community has tradition- 
tures for табу ditures in economic aid. 
ally demanded for expen tion of whether 
Obviously, we have not answered our ek na on үп 
xists a military-industrial complex which can prevent peace. 
there А ed that the conditions of a stable peace will differ 
We have ms ds conditions of temporary avoidance of war and that 
жашы үч, powerful and divergent interests coalesce on certain 
nste : Е i 
palletes which work against social change. We have tried to show that 
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the absence of monolithic decision power among these groups, while 
essentially correct, is a weak argument in the absence of a counter- 
vailing force for peace. We have attempted to prejudge—on scant and 
early evidence—the rise of a politically viable force with a critical 
stake in the decisions which move us toward peace and in the particu- 
lar national and local programs which will offset the nation's defense 
efforts. We have hinted at the nature of social science research which 
could prove helpful to such a countervailing force.!* 


There are, of course, numerous ways in which the social scientist 
can work through federal agencies to bring attention to the conse- 
quences of intellectual and scholarly efforts to the makers of policy 
decisions. Whether these decisions will in fact bring us closer to the 
transition to peace depends in large measure on the answer to the 
question we posed in our title. We stress here that the work of the 
social scientist could be a factor in the answer to that question. 
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The New Chinese Leaders: 
Power and Personality 


John R. Raser 


A ragged cloud mushrooming over the desert in Sinkiang in 
October, 1964, impressed upon the world what thoughtful scholars 
have been saying for a long time: the role of Communist China in 
world affairs may be expected to rank among the most critical prob- 
lems facing humanity during the last half of the twentieth century. 
Napoleon Bonaparte once referred to China by saying, "There lies a 
sleeping giant. Do not disturb her, for when she awakens she will 
shake the world." Today China is stirring after a relative dormancy 
of centuries. She is coupling a population soon to reach nearly a 
billion people with a revolutionary doctrine, modern arms, surprising 
industrial growth rates, ability to subsist on very little—and now a 
worried world must cope with the fact that on the breath of the 
Chinese dragon there is a hint of nuclear fire. 

The necessity of understanding the threat posed by such a nation 
means that what was once primarily the province of “old China hands” 
and linguistic experts has become the concern of scholars from many 
fields. The need for a broad study effort focused on increasing our 
understanding of Chinese economics, social patterns, culture, and 
politics is probably nowhere better worded than in an article by 
A. M. Halpern, based on discussions held under the auspices of the 
Joint Committee on Contemporary China. Quoting from that article: 


Because of the small number of area specialists and the exigencies of 
Sinological training, it is too much to expect that fruitful hypotheses will 
ar in adequate quantity from the work of existing personnel alone. 
€ Contemporary social science provides many theoretical concepts 
sag icati hinese data. 
es d ато not been the possibility of stating relevant 
bec ee t cticable terms, or access to manipulable if not wholly 
ation, but a body of research workers equipped “к 
dern political theory provides and sufficiently intereste 
encies in the available information probably mean 
ful contributions will depend on disciplinary 
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maturity and sophistication—possibly even a touch of intellectual ar- 
rogance—rather than on Sinological background. 

The paramount requirement at present . . . is both better use of existing 
committed manpower in an improved system of mutual communication 
and a moderately extensive borrowing of non-specialized personnel from 
various disciplines, especially from among intellectually adventurous 
scholars in the social science fields (1). 


The present writer is not a Sinologist, but has been in close con- 
tact with many of the best of them in the United States during the 
past six months, and has become convinced that not only is Professor 
Halpern correct, but that most of these specialists strongly agree that 
he is correct. Therefore, the remainder of this paper is devoted to two 
tasks: 


1. To formulate as specifically as possible one of the major prob- 
lems which the United States and the world will have to face 
vis-à-vis China during the next fifteen years or so, a problem 
which constitutes a major threat to peace. 

2. To suggest some rather concrete research which might be done 

| to alleviate the problem and to test a social science methodol- 

ogy which could be applicable to a broad range of situations. 


Formulation of the Problem 


The next few pages of this essay will focus on two lines of devel- 
opment in China during the time period from the present until 
approximately 1980. The first will be a brief projection of the ex- 
pected growth of Chinese economic and military power for that 
period, the second an examination of the probable leadership for 
the same era. Why this particular time period appears critical will 
) become apparent as the argument is developed. 

The nature of the Chinese economy since 1949 has been a rather 
incomprehensible and much debated phenomenon. Obtaining ac- 
curate data is always a problem, but some important outlines do 
emerge from the available statistics. Richard Moorsteen's figures from 
the 1952-1957 time period indicate that the increase in production of 
Such essential elements as coal, oil, electric power, iron, steel, and 
cement, compares extremely favorably with the increase in produc- 
tion of the same products in India, Japan, and the Soviet Union at 
Similar stages in their economic development (2). The Yale Political 
Data Program has also developed some highly enlightening informa- 
tion. The Gross National Product was slightly over $42 billion by 
1957, with an annual growth rate between 1952 and 1961 of about 
5.5%. Even allowing for a leveling off at about 49%, a serious drop due 
to the abortive “Great Leap Forward,” and the crop failures of the 
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60's, the GNP by 1965 should be about $50 billion, with per 
пас Marae de close to 575 annually, much higher living — 
than China has ever had in modern history (3). Most specialists on 
China agree that her progress in the production of heavy industry 
items such as locomotives, tractors, hydraulic presses, chemicals, gen- 
eral factory equipment, and in the construction of highways, railways, 
dams, and communication systems continues to be impressive (4). 

At the same time, the population increase rate has been lowered 
to about 2% annually (5). While this yields the rather awesome 


population figure of 800 million by 1970 and about 1 billion by 1980, 
it still means that the GNP is 


more who had гесеј 
mune system (8), 


tions system, Iepresents а potent 
even in the face of extreme to, 
Consider the Chinese skill in P 
liberation" and military “advising” 
greater. & 


range bomber and missile ty alo i i 
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wreak havoc throughout Asia—if she chooses to do so. It also seems 
reasonable that within 15 to 20 years she will have an intercontinental 
missile capability. Then the last barrier to great power status will be 
down. 

What of the men who will be leading this nation? Mao Tse Tung 
is in his early seventies, there are some indications that he may have 
been ill, and his eyesight is apparently failing. Some specialists feel 
that when the Ninth Party Congress is called he will step out of 
power (9). Be that as it may, it is clear that when one speaks of the 
men who will be in top power positions in China during the 1965- 
1980 time period, one is talking primarily about the immediate suc- 
cessors to Mao. There is little debate about who these men are. Liu 
Shao-chi, an old labor organizer and presently Chairman of the 
Republic, is the man most often named to succeed Mao, and in fact, 
the man Mao told Viscount Montgomery he himself had picked. 
Teng Hsiao-ping, Director of Party Affairs, is probably second in 
line, омеа by Chu Teh, a old Sas in beet £ Map and 

arty theoretician, Ch’en Yun, China’s top economist, Ch’en Yi, Foreign 
Mies and Lin Piao, Marshal of the Red Army. Chou En-lai, a life- 
long diplomat and now Premier, is also a contender though there are 
some indications that his moderate views may not be an asset. These 
men, with the exception of Ch'en Yi, constitute the seven-member 
Standing Committee of the Politburo, the central decision-making 
body in the Republic. Most of them share a common life experience 
as organizers of the Chinese Communist Party, warfare against the 
Kuomintang, survival of the "Long March" between October of 1934 
and October of 1935, disputation over Marxist doctrine in the caves 
of Yenan during the years following, guerilla warfare against the 
Japanese and the Kuomintang, and the ultimate grasping of the reins 
of power in 1949. They are all in their mid or late sixties, none has 
traveled extensively outside China or has a good knowledge of other 
languages except Chou En-lai and Ch’en Yi. These men appear to 
suffer from that inner conflict often asserted to be a Chinese national 
characteristic—a conviction of their innate superiority opposed by a 
realization of their inferior power position. To believe that one is 
the leader of the “Middle Kingdom’ of superior culture and assured 
historic destiny, to be а fervent nationalist and believe that one 
should have status and influence commensurate with one’s size and 
traditions, and to be committed to furthering the cause of universal 
communism, while at the same time realizing one’s own impotence, 
must be frustrating indeed. This frustration is revealed in many 
modern maps produced by the Chinese, in which large pieces of 
territory, long accepted as parts of other countries including India 
and Russia, are shown as Chinese. It is further indicated by state- 
+ ments such as those by Ch'en Yi on October 28, 1963, that the Chinese 
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would produce nuclear weapons even if it meant sacrifices such that 
the population had to do without trousers. 

This is a stagnant leadership too. It has not been torn by purges 
in the way the Soviet leadership has. The same men who took power 
at the revolution, who organized and fought the revolution in fact, 
are still at the helm. Status is determined by participation in the Long 
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military, and human power, and even greater potential and it will 
be a nation with intense pressures to achieve recognized "Great 
Power" status and to make its impact felt beyond its borders, Accu- 
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rate knowledge of what these men are like, what their aspirations 
are, what their view of the world is, how they make decisions, what 
kind of risks they are willing to take to reach their goals, may be one 
of the keys to the preservation of peace during the next decade or 
more, 
History abounds with examples of crises which were exacerbated 
y erroneous evaluations of one power by another. This century has 
seen the misperceptions of Kaiser Wilhelm of England and President 
Wilson, the wrong judgment by Neville Chamberlain of Hitler’s intent 
and thought processes, the Japanese skewed expectations as to Amer- 
ican responses, and American inability to comprehend the mind of 
Stalin, to mention only a few. Robert North’s studies at Stanford 
University confirm over and over again that it is the inability of the 
leaders of one nation to understand the values, thought processes, 
and goals of the leaders of another nation which has proved a critical 
conflict-inducing agent. One might almost state a political-military 
dictum of *Know thy enemy." | 1 
Certainly there are always implicit personality theories and evalu- 
ations of the "operational code" of the leaders of other nations, and 
it is on the basis of these that many decisions are made. But the 
accuracy of these judgments is in question. In the case of China it 
is of paramount importance that these evaluations be as accurate 
as possible, It is the business of behaviorally oriented Sinologists to 
undertake this kind of analysis, and they do. On the basis of this they 
make predictions as to what the Chinese response will be to actions 
in North Viet Nam, what they will do about Taiwan and the off-shore 
islands, what they ‘may do in the future in Tibet, Nepal, and on the 
Indian border, what the future of the Sino-Soviet conflict may be like 
and what it means how the Chinese will act when they have a usable 
nuclear capability, and so forth. And on the basis of these predictions, 
hited States policies are formed. 2 
However, there is lack of clarity as to expert opinion on some 
rather key social-psychological variables in the operational codes and 
goal structures of the key men who will be leading China. There are 
inconsistent statements as to whether these men tend to have a 
Propensity for high or low risk-taking, and whether they have a high 
9r low tolerance for ambiguity. They are sometimes characterized by 
What might be called a paranoia syndrome, i.e., ill informed, mind 
ound, rigid, suspicious, distorting information, and sometimes as 
rather exible, pragmatic, and well informed. There are inconsistent 
Statements as to whether they are oriented toward violence; whether 
à id are dynamic, welcoming of war, unrealistic in their attitudes 
ue the consequences of nuclear war, or whether they are actually 
аа Conservative, abhorring violence, and simply following Sun Tzu's 
ice to confuse the enemy by talking about one thing while plan- 
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ning another (12). Again, is their primary goal world communist 
revolution, and do they see the United States as hateful because she 
is the leading “imperialist” power, the Soviet Union as despicable 
because “revisionist”; or is their primary goal the establishment of 
Chinese dominance and influence in Asia, with the United States and 
the Soviet Union hated because they appear in Chinese eyes to be 
conspiring to prevent this? Here too there is little consensus in the 
literature (13). 

If policymakers in the United States and the rest of the world 
are to avoid costly blunders which might lead to war, if they are to 
communicate effectively with these men, and if they are to use appro- 
priate influence techniques, they need to know which of these images 
is the most accurate reflection of reality. 

It is true, of course, that a nation's behavior in the international 
sphere is often determined primarily by the political and economic 
demands operating on the nation' leaving the leaders little room 
for maneuverability. Their freedom of action will be further narrowed 
by certain cultural characteristics which they share with the other 
members of their nation. Thus, such factors as individual personality, 
values, and goal structure will often account for little of the variance 
in behavior, having their impact only on decision-making style. But 
at the same time it seems intuitively apparent that the international 
behavior of the Soviet Union would have been very different between 
1922 and 1954 if Trotsky had been at the helm rather than Stalin, 
that Great Britain's role vis-d-vis Germany would have changed if 
Churchill had gone to Munich rather than Chamberlain, and that the 
United States' international influence would be used differently in 
world affairs if Barry Goldwater had won the 1964 election rather 
than Lyndon Johnson. The effect of the operating codes, values, and 
goals of a few top men seems even more likely to have a heavy im- 
pact in the specific case of China. The top Chinese leaders have proved 
themselves willing to experiment, even in the face of what seem to 
be the dictates of economic and political wisdom, ie. in the Great 
Leap Forward. Many of the cultural determinants of behavior may 
have been shattered by the last forty years of social upheaval. Decision- 
making is centralized near the top, and the evidence available indi- 
cates that meaningful debates as to courses of action do take place, 
with the possibility of decisions going any one of several ways. And 
when interest focuses not on the prediction of behavior but on the 
means of establishing the most effective communication modes and 
influence processes as it does in this proposal, accurate knowledge 
of personal characteristics, values, and goal structure is even more 
н ° question remains as to how to obtain such knowledge about 
the Chinese leaders who will be in power for the next 10 to 15 years. 
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Proposed Program of Research 


A. M. Halpem’s advice to apply social sciences techniques to 
Chinese data appears appropriate. The first difficult question is: What 
are to be accepted as data? As Halpern reminds his readers, it is 
impossible to do “field studies” in China and equally impossible to 
obtain direct access to the Chinese leaders in order to observe them, 
interview them, or give them questionnaires and tests, In view of the 
barriers existing, Halpern suggests the use of intuition and content 


analysis. His arguments for the worthiness of such methods bear 
repetition. 


Intuition is the practice most widely used. The researcher absorbs a 
great deal of available data, comes to a tentative conclusion, and applies 
to this conclusion the tests of internal consistency and of consistency 
with bodies of more or less known fact that were not employed in 
arriving at the conclusion. . . , 
ontent analysis ideally is а considerably more rigorous method than 
intuition. It was developed in part for the analysis of events and situa- 
tions in which direct access to people and their intentions and decisions 
could not be had. It would appear to be particularly appropriate to the 
Chinese Situation. (1, p. 374) 
These stateme: 
inologists as 
inese lead 
Comes from 


nts point to the use of the judgments of professional 
a data base for study of the characteristics of the coming 
ership. Such scholars rely heavily on the intuition which 
years of absorption in their area, on occasional direct 
observations by themselves or acquaintances, and on various forms 
content analysis. Reliance on the accuracy of their conclusions 
as its pitfalls, but it is probably better than anything else available, 
it may be quite good at that. Helmer and Rescher, for instance, 
Suggest that in the social sciences, the opinions of experts may be 
among the more, not the less, reliable sources of data (14). 

It has already been indicated that a survey of the points of view 
of modern Sinologists reveals a rather consistent though implicit 
agreement as to those dimensions of personal characteristics of the 
Chinese leadership elite which are most salient. Their writings and 

erences are filled with references to the risk-taking propensity 
these men, their tolerance for ambiguity, the extent to which they 
whi nuclear war, There are frequent discussions of the degree to 
age са their thinking processes are dominated by rigidity induced by 
i And their life experiences, as opposed to flexibility produced by 
irr. mode of operating and life experiences. Considerations of the 
fe to which their decisions are dictated by ideology and the ex- 
Prima, "hich by pragmatism, are frequent. Attempts to order their 
times 2, goals sometimes place world Communist revolution and some- 

езе nationalism in top position. 
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In short, while there is widespread agreement as to the dimen- 
sions most critical to analysis of China, there is little agreement 
regarding placement of the Chinese leaders along these dimensions. 
Allen Whiting occasionally seems to be saying that these men tend 
to be rather rigid, ideologically oriented, and willing to take high 
risks, while Alice Hsieh implies the opposite (12). David Mozingo 
suggests that they have never given the goal of world Communist 
revolution the same priority as that of Chinese national hegemony in 
Asia (13), while Oliver M. Lee believes that they have four exactly 
equally-weighted goals, with these two being among them (14). 
Morton Halperin takes a slightly different slant in proposing that their 
major interests are recognition as a great power and the subordina- 
tion of Japan (15). This list of different points of view could be 
proliferated almost ad infinitum. 

: It is probably accurate to assume that the differences in expressed 
points of view arise from the experts addressing specific audiences 
dealing with a specific aspect of Chinese or U.S. policy, attempting to 
put a highly complex idea in simpler terms, or speaking of a single 
man ata specific point in time rather than in general operating terms. 
The disagreement among these specialists, all of whom use much the 
same materials for their judgments, is thus suspected of being more 
apparent than real. This suspicion is heightened by observation of 
the exchanges which take place at conferences of Sinologists, where 
reaching agreement on most issues is usually not terribly difficult. 

The codification and explication of this now rather diffuse body 
of opinion and knowledge is needed. If these Sinologists can be forced 
to confront the same set of questions and to give careful responses, 
the results should be quite different from those cited above. Further, 
these results would be a step beyond the usual intuitive data as ob- 
tained from a single individual, for they would provide a check on 
the degree of reliability among various intuitions, This is a large task 
but not an impossible one, as indicated by the fact that agreement 
to cooperate was easily obtained by the present author from several 
of the more highly respected men simply on the basis of a quite casual 
ap roach. The method used would be consultation with several key 
specialists on Chinese leadership, followed by development, distribu- 
tion, and analysis of a questionnaire designed to elicit responses 
regarding how the leadership core discussed here is evaluated on 
dimensions including, but not limited to: 


Risk-taking propensity. 

Tolerance for ambiguity. 

Extent to which nuclear war is feared. 

Degree of rigidity as opposed to flexibility. 

Ideological as opposed to pragmatic bases for decision-making: 
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6. Desire for world communist revolution as it relates to desire 
for Chinese national status as a “Great Power.” 


This survey will not be a simple task. A brief examination of the first 
listed variable—risk-taking—illustrates some of the problems involved. 
Work by Coombs and Pruitt in 1960 (16) indicates strongly that risk- 
taking cannot be considered a unitary variable. Some people will bet 
on long shots when they perceive the stakes as being low, but not 
when they perceive the stakes as high. Some do just the opposite. 
Others are consistent across the range of stakes, that is, are either 
high or low risk-takers independent of the size of the stakes. Which 
of these kinds of risk-takers are the Chinese leaders? It would be 
ресезѕагу for any questionnaire to elicit this kind of information so 
ar as it is known or believed, or the results might be too gross to be 
useful, Perhaps it is just this lack of refinement which points to one 
Source of apparent disagreement among specialists. Again, the more 
recent work by Kogan and Wallach (17) on risk-taking indicates 
strongly that this characteristic is closely related to other variables to 
© studied. That is, the propensity for risk-taking is related to 
tolerance for ambiguity, rigidity, and pragmatism, as well as to other 
traits which have not been discussed. This research and other similar 
Work means that it will be necessary to be alert, in evaluating the 
Questionnaires, both to internal consistencies which would increase 
Confidence in the responses, and to inconsistencies which would indi- 
cate that further delving needs to be done. In short, the structure 
ve variables, the design of the questionnaire, and the evaluation of the 
Poor р depend heavily on research that has already been 
, It is believed that such a survey could provide a more explicit 
Picture of the nature of die canine Chinese leaders, one resulting 
eh from an attempt to develop such a picture—rather than one 
ticle 1 emerges inconsistently from bits and pieces gleaned from ar- 
of Sh actually focused on other ends. This picture—this description 
to ter’ the Chinese leaders fall on several salient dimensions related 
and m question of the behavior the world may expect from them, 
effect; * question of what communication modes are apt to be most 
V€—would be the first result of the research proposed. 

What +. Second phase of the research would attempt to determine 
Весі 10965 Of communication and influence techniques are most 
Ve With these leaders. Hovland, Janis, and Kelley point out that: 


dana effects of a communication are partly dependent upon the 

*ristics of individual members of the audience. By taking account 
poen] ality predispositions, as well as group affiliations, it should be 
audience to Improve predictions concerning the way a given type of 


(ora Eiven individual within the audience) will respond (18). 
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The authors add that persuasibility is related to feelings of social in- 
adequacy, inhibition of aggression, depressive affect, overt aggressive- 
ness and social withdrawal. While each of these traits is apparently 
related to those variables which have been discussed in connection 
with the Chinese leadership, the research reported in the volume is 
only peripherally relevant, for these authors are concentrating on the 
differences in the way different personality types react to a given 
“topic free” persuasive message. The problem formulated here, on 
the other hand, is that of how the form and content of communication 
can be varied in order to insure maximum impact on persons ex- 
hibiting given sets of characteristics. The approach will be to use the 
concept of "messages" as a starting point for analysis. 

The term “messages” as used here, refers to any kind of govem- 
ment-initiated behavior by one state which is intended to convey 
information to another state. Such messages may be either verbal or 
nonverbal. Diplomatic notes, international conference positions, state- 
ments introduced into international forums, speeches given domesti- 
cally but designed for foreign consumption also, statements of position 
or attitude released to the world press, and "hot line" conversations 
are all examples of verbal messages. Military deployments, changing 
alliance patterns, trade boycotts, decisions regarding weapons research 
and development, and intelligence activities are all examples of non- 
verbal messages—though of course such activities are often accom 
panied by related verbal statements. 

| Messages may also be analyzed along a specific-ambiguous dimen- 
sion. Such analysis can be quite easily applied to verbal output. For 
example, if a note from the United States says directly to the Chinese 

Tf you bomb Taiwan, we will immediately retaliate by using nuclear 
bombing on your coastal industrial areas.”—that is a quite ѕресійс 
message. 1f, on the other hand, the United States says in the United 
Nations General Assembly that “The United States will not stand idly 
by if the Chinese commit aggression’—that is a much more ambiguous 
message. The distinction is somewhat less clear with nonverbal out- 

ut, but can be made here also. The United States trade boycott 0 
China seems to have a fairly clear intent, while the presence o 
Seventh Fleet in the Formosa straits does not, since it could be inter- 
reted as either a threat to the Chinese Communists or as а leash 00 
the Nationalists. 


Messages may be intended to be quite threatening/punishing on 
the one hand or quite reassuring/rewarding on the other, with all 
gradations of degree between. There may be a great disparity = 
ae 


о Threat is not the same as punishment, of course, nor is reassurance the 
same as reward, but for the purposes of this study it may be desirable to combi? 
them into a single dimension as indicated, 
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tween the intent and the effect, but here the classification would be 
according to intent. The United States policy of non-recognition of the 
Chinese Communist regime is probably intended to be very punish- 
ing, but there are some indications that it may not be so in the eyes 
of the Communists. The development of nuclear weapons by Japan 
might not be intended to be highly threatening to the Chinese, but 

€re are good indications that it would be. On the other hand, if 
the United States were to agree to a nuclear free zone in Asia, as the 
Chinese have been requesting, it might be intended as a highly 
Tewarding and reassuring gesture, but it is possible that the Chinese 
would think that this indicated that the United States had developed 
€ven more terrible and more effective chemical or bacteriological 
Weapons and the opposite effect would be produced. These examples 
Serve to illustrate the point that messages can be assigned positions 
along this dimension and that there is a further distinction which 
must be made between the intent of the sender and the perception 
of the receiver, 

Some types of messages, particularly those which are meant to 
Convey an intent to engage in some future behavior, contain a con- 
sclously assigned probability function. A statement which says, “The 

nited States cannot be unconcerned about the development of a 
nuclear capability in the hands of the Chinese Communists,” is cer- 
tainly intended to convey a much smaller intent to act than is one 
Which says, “A nuclear capability in the hands of the Chinese Com- 
munists would be intolerable to the United States.” The action im- 
P'ication in both cases is highly ambiguous, but the probabilities of 
Some action are quite different. 


€ list of the dimensions of messages. Why have these particular 
the “nsions been chosen? First, because they are much discussed in 
lut erature of international communication as being highly impor- 

ime), he question of communication effectiveness, Second, these 
Сакып are linked closely with the particular types of personal 
Pensie ratios of the Chinese leaders which have been discussed. Pro- 
mc OU for risk-taking, fear of nuclear war, rigidity, and ideological 
probabi ent as opposed to pragmatism are certainly related to the 

а relat iw function in messages (17). Tolerance for ambiguity will 
ашыру. the interpretation of and behavior following more or less 
pe. suus Messages. The impact of verbal уз. nonverbal messages 
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ambi “search problem will arise from the fact that messages which are highl 

Buous will be difficult to classify along the last two ттан oe 
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would intuitively seem to be related to tolerance for ambiguity, rigid- 
ity, and ideological commitment. As an illustrative hypothesis it could 
be suggested that high rigidity and an intense ideological commitment 
will result in systematic distortion towards greater perceived threat in 
the coding of nonverbal signals to a greater extent than verbal mes- 
sages which may allow for less variance in interpretation. The manner 
in which receivers respond to the threat and punishment as opposed 
to the reassurance and reward which is meant to be conveyed by mes- 
sages should be related to all the personal characteristics named—with 
the possible exception of tolerance for ambiguity. It could be hypothe- 
sized, for instance, that a pragmatic receiver would react to a threat 
by an attempt to weigh utilities and make a calculated response, while 
a receiver dominated by ideological considerations and rigidity would 
react in a more affect-loaded and non-calculating way. The question 
which this research hopes to answer is that of the nature of these 
various relationships. Given a set of independent variables, that is, 
different types of messages along these dimensions, and an inter- 
vening variable, that is, the set of personal traits, values, and goals 
of the recipients of the messages, what will be the outcomes in terms 
of the way messages are coded by the receivers, the affect they pro- 
duce, and the behavior they elicit??** 

, Historians frequently engage in this kind of research, and future 
historians may be able to examine the course of United States- 
Chinese relations as they develop during the next 20 years Or 50. 
But when the concern is with the policy-oriented question of how to 
communicate most effectively now and during the next decade, this 
kind of retrospective analysis is inapplicable except insofar as it 
furnishes lessons from analogous situations in the past. What is neede 
is a technique of modeling the future situation as accurately as pos- 
sible and experimenting with that model with the expectation that 
the information derived will be relevant to evolving reality. 

Experimentation with models for the purpose of learning about 
some segment of reality is common in the physical sciences, as exem- 
li&ed by wind tunnels, harbor mock-ups, and various types of com- 
puter analogs, and the usefulness of such techniques for certain pu- 


eee One possibility is that such personality variables at risk-taking propensity 
and tolerance for ambiguity will have no effect at all on the way messages are 
coded and the kind of affect they produce, and even in some cases, in the kind о 
behavior they elicit. That is, some messages may be so overwhelming in their 
that they will produce the same kind of reaction no matter what the 
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Eger be Y oncluded that one coul 1 safely ignore the question of whether the 

c leaders were high or low risk-takers (for example) in asking himse 
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the question of how most effectively to communicate with and influence them. 
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poses is no longer questioned. In the social sciences, the technique is 
newer, while in the specific field of international relations it is a 
comparative infant. Still, there has been a considerable amount of 
attention given to the rationale for such techniques in the literature 
concerned with philosophy of science and epistomological questions 
(19). Along with this development has gone actual experimental 
Work, most of it interdisciplinary. Richard A. Brody has conducted an 
Investigation of the impact of the diffusion of nuclear weapons, using 
8n Inter-Nation Simulation developed at Northwestern University. 
John R. Raser and Wayman J. Crow have investigated the implications 
for the international political system of one nation developing an 
Invulnerable retaliatory capability, using this same Inter-Nation 
Simulation as modified at the Western Behavioral Sciences Institute. 
incoln Bloomfield, Ithiel de Sola Pool and others at M.LT. have used 
а much less structured simulation in order to investigate the results 
Of various policy proposals, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff Joint War 
aming Agency js using a computer simulation developed by the 
Raytheon Corporation in the hope of being able to find limits on the 
range of contingencies which must be considered in future inter- 
tional political and military planning (20). The work of a similar 
28306 Which has been conducted at RAND Corporation has become 
amiliar to most Social scientists. Attention is also being given to the 
Whole problem of the validity of such experimentation. The Raser and 
“ow study has been replicated in Mexico in an effort to determine 
de effects of cultural differences on decision-making behavior in the 
Nmulation, а team from Northwestern University has used an Inter- 
ation Simulation model embodying both personality and environ- 
Mental factors to replicate the outbreak of World War I and is now 
jo Baged in seeing how well a similar model compares with the opin- 
d of experts as a predictor of future developments in international 
P ities, and the Western Behavioral Sciences Institute is engaged in 
Study of the validity of simulations in general (21), 
Year t * present author has devoted much of his attention for the past 
ба 9 the problem of building upon these foundations, using the 
Tbr cts of the various models, and Incorporating innovations 
have p, Purpose of being better able to study just such problems as 
Politic a IScussed in this proposal. It is now feasible to simulate the 
y pe €conomic, military, and communication systems which we 
ing wen to be operating in the world during the next fifteen years, 
“TY crude Way—but in a way which should be adequate to yield 
to pod of information which is being called for here. It is necessary 
Same de Subjects in an environment in which they face much the 
Unders oe on their time, energy, decision-making ability, and 
апган ing of the situation as do the objects of the study, to create 
Onal parameters in terms of communication channels and 
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hierarchical arrangements which are similar to those faced by the 
objects of study, and to build in rewards of such a nature that the 

oals of the subjects become a useful analog to the goals of the objects 
of study. Having created such environmental conditions, it is now 
possible to select subjects who exhibit personal characteristics in 
terms of risk-taking propensity, tolerance for ambiguity, and so forth, 
most like those of the objects of study—in this case the Chinese 
leadership—and a model has been created upon which experiments 
can be conducted. 


It is proposed that different types of “messages” as outlined above 
be used in attempts to communicate with and influence the subjects 
in such a model, and that the results be studied. These messages 
would come from another player in the game, probably a member 
of the experimental group who would be so built into the structure 
that he would be in the same position, ideologically, economically, 
militarily, and so forth, vis-d-vis the subjects under study as the 
United States is vis-a-vis China in the real world. The results would 
be analyzed in an attempt to learn which modes of communication 
were “best” for the player who is analogous to the United States. The 
criteria for evaluating the effectiveness of messages would be along 
the following lines. 


1. The message should be seen by the modeled Chinese as ап 
attempt to communicate with them, that is, it should be recog- 
nized as a message. 

2, Interpretations or restatements of the message by the “Chinese” 

rponn be close to the intended meaning of the sender. 

. Specific requests or suggesti houl ici liance 
ph coe : ggestions should elicit compliance y 

4. General behavior of the "Chinese" following the receipt of the 
messages should be congruent with the behavior hoped for by 
the sender. 

5. Affective output of the "Chinese" should be congruent with the 
affect which the sender hoped to generate. "S 


To the extent that these criteria are met, the attempts of the player 
representing the United States to communicate with and influence 
the behavior of the subjects representing China will be considere 
effective (22). The results would be compared with hypotheses an 
assertions from the literature of clinical and social psychology ап 
sociology for the purpose of increasing confidence in generalizability 
of the data and for the purpose of gaining insights into communica- 
tion modes which should be examined more closely. д 
The second major purpose of this research, then, is to provide 
information as to the more effective modes of influencing and сот” 
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municating with the Chinese leadership during the 1965-1980 time 
pee ру the use of experimentation upon and generalization from 
a model, 


The over-all design of the research can be diagrammed somewhat 
as follows. 


Consultation with and 
survey of expertise on 
Chinese leadership traits, 


Development of 
differing types of 

messages to be used 
in model. 


Description of Chinese 


leaders integrating knowl- 
edge and Opinions of the 
expertise. 


Create a model incorporating 
relevant environmental and 
personality characteristics. 
Employ various types of 
messages as communication 
and influence tools. 


Examine research in 
clinical and social 
Psychology and sociology 
as an aid in data 
Interpretation, 


Analyze relative effectiveness 
of different messages as 

communication and influence 
tools. 


Draw conclusions as 
to most effective 
message types. 


Conclusion 


that А сае and thoughtfully conducted research effort such as 
qud Would seem to promise several worthwhile benefits. 

-t would yield a coherent description of the emerging Chinese 

availaby P elite, а picture which integrates the best expert knowledge 


t would use cross-disciplinary tools in an examination of the 
Cation and influence processes which are most apt to be 

e in relationships with such an elite, 

and i vo Would provide a set of criteria usable for evaluating current 

Jected United States policies vis-à-vis China. 


v 
ommu 
effecti, 
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4. It would constitute a pragmatic test of a methodology which 
should be applicable to any leader or set of leaders in any area of the 
world, including the next generation in China. — TE 

The problem of the coming role of China in world affairs is 
immense, and no single research effort is going to provide any com- 
prehensive solutions. By the same token, no single research effort 
should be neglected if it shows promise of contributing useful knowl- 
edge. It is in this spirit that the foregoing is proposed. 
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Issues, 1965, XXI, No. 3, 118-135. 


.. This is a proposal to study the men who are most likely to be in to leader- 
ship positions p | cbe China during the 1970 to 1980 decade. The study 
alls mitg two parts. " " И 
„1. An attempt to gen urate information about cognitive processes, 
decision-making Byles, рте т profiles of six to eight of the top leaders 
te structured evaluations by Sinologists who have made a speciality of study- 
ese men. А 
‚2. The cons i a simulation along the lines of the "Inter-Nation 
Simulation" Min eei глас major Sonoma, military, political, and 
alliance patterns of the 1970-80 decade. Subjects selected on the basis of simi- 
arity to the Chinese leaders will be placed in decision-making roles, constrained 
Y Appropriate organizational structures and goals. Modes of communicating with 
and influencing these subjects will be evaluated, with the findings checked 
against the literature of psychology, cultural anthropology, and sociology. 
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Abstracts 


Introduction 
Robert Kastenbaum 


is Identify the statement that does not belong in this set and indicate 
© commonality shared by the remaining statements: 


(1) We are born and, in tum, beget. 
(2) We breathe air and drink water. 
3) We wear a skin over our bones. 
(4) We age. 
(5) We die. 


bel Our answer sheet has it this way: The third statement dop 
apn 18 їп this set because the color of our skin has already been widely 
Ppreciated as а “social issue” and enshrined as such in several previ- 
ts issues of this journal. However, the issues surrounding birth con- 
О» pollution, aging, and death have yet to become the focus of Ji 
i lications, although touched upon here and there. Perhaps the 
vnd ashioned sentimentalist within us has been at work. Birth, respi- 
«Hon, aging, and death are surely natural phenomena, if the term 
c ual" means anything at all. Must these phenomena also be pro- 
essed as “social issues”? Mind and heart rebel at Es Dt 
i ut here we ages, treating old age as 
‘sue and, additionally, е idem tone pee of death. Е urthermore, 
15 Writer would wt ben astonished to find birth control, pollution, 
um more thorough exploration of death as topics of future JSI 
es рез, Increasingly it appears that almost everything in our lives 
есоте entangled in “social issues.” . 
" Severa] of the social issues associated with old age are sampled 
"Sos. t € Pages. A French philosopher examines the emergence of 
xl gerontology” in an attempt to identify social forces which 
ac been influential in the long-delayed, but then very rapid de- 
: fy pment of research on aging. The United States is reputed to be 
of i tuated With youth, but nowhere has there been such an explosion 
wi Ocial research on aging. Among other specific topics, Philibert deals 
© pro and con of working toward an interdisciplinary approach 
«carch on aging. j 
d age” itself is not the most lucid of concepts. The meaning of 
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2 ROBERT KASTENBAUM 


this term often shifts markedly from context to context and is p 
larly vulnerable to being shaped by implicit value judgments as WE. 
as factual considerations. A lucid and consistent view of "old mu 
requires a conceptual framework that would do justice to the ie 
range of phenomena in biological, psychological, and social reams. 
In his exploration of biological and psychosocial theories of арав 
Kastenbaum suggests not only that research and action may but 
hampered by the lack of an adequate conceptual framework, : 
“Perhaps the sort of image we construct for the aging process W 
itself influence those who are subject to this process, i.e., you an 
me, brother." ther 
Some people who are now aged seem to have accepted a ra E 
negative self-image. Rosenfelt proposes that there is an "elderly mys; 
tique" that is similar in certain respects to the "feminine mystique. 
recently examined by Friedan. Major technological and social ла n 
associated with World War II evolved and crystallized into a comp e 
of feelings shared by many of today's old people, according to Rosen- 
felt. Her specification of the "elderly mystique" is followed by 2 ой 
parison with current research findings—which turn out to 0 е ё 
rather more favorable view of later life than the elderly themselve 
maintain. 22 
Aged people—especially the very aged—sometimes are ap are 
to adapt to new settings and new criteria of social adjustment desp д 
the general opinion that they are incapable of doing so. Bennett za 
Nahemow offer a detailed examination of the relationships betwee А 
characteristics of the residential settings and the aged persons s 
adjustment. From their own research and from a review of the oan 
ture, Bennett and Nahemow were able to identify several of the та] 
variables upon which social adjustment in the aged appears t 
contingent. "T. 
The investigations reported by Bennett and Nahemow obvious y 
have many implications for housing programs designed for the ой 
The interplay of social science research and administrative decisi n 
making is one of the main topics of Kent's discussion on "ovem. 
and the Aging." As former director of the Office of Aging, Kent. of 
been in an excellent position from which to appreciate the impac he 
governmental policies upon both direct services to the aged ай кы 
development of scientific study of aging. He considers some 0 ntal 
issues that are crucial “for fulfillment of the hopes of the govern our 
official, the research gerontologist, the dedicated practitioner, ал 
Jder citizens.” s 
° Decision-making is not limited to vast governmental propi a 
which eventually influence an aged person’s life. There are also ming 
decisions made by many people that have the effect of ep e 
the aged person's death. Kalish explores, with special referenc 
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aged, such decisions as who lives and who dies, where death occurs, 

ow and when death comes about, who is to be with the dying patient, 
and how he is to learn about his imminent death. He makes explicit 
Some of our usually implicit assumptions about dying and death, and 
thus raises a number of problems to a level of consciousness that per- 
mits fresh appraisal and investigation. 

_ Many other social issues associated with growing old in our times 
might have been included here, e.g., the civil rights of the aged citizen 
15 а topic to which an entire set of investigations might well be de- 
үзен, We hope, however, to have explored enough aspects of aging 
o challenge the notion that old age is one of those dull "conflict-free 
Spheres of functioning. 


The Emergence of Social Gerontology 


Michel A. J. Philibert 


nced and precise answers to all cd 
ll simply attempt to provo 1 
ought and comment wi tative interpretations of Socia 
Gerontology, past, pr í dl 
j € scientists’ interest in the Problems of aging has marke X 
increased during the Twentieth Century, and e as so = 
p War II, This interest resulted in Part from the accelerating Е 
o. ae In general. The Progress made in biological and oan 
studies in Particular haye Contributed new tools to the old desire 
d 


worse in al industrialized Societies have affected either 
aging individuals, со ties responsible ав : ing in their midst 
or both. Practical difficultie. , f them a oh on some of them 
new, required more and more attention, A scicntifcally-rainded society 
like ours, when Confronted wi Practical difficulties, turns to its scien- 
tific resources for analysis and conceptualization "' 
Aging in the Modern World 


What are these new Conditions and blems affecting the aged 
in modern times? There ha been in m industrialized countes, 
throughout the Nineteenth and the Twentieth Centuries, an increasing 
percentage of older people among the population and, at the sam 
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time, an increasing absolute number of them. The percentage of older 
people has more than doubled, and the absolute number is in the 
millions, about 18.5 in the U.S.A. These changes in quantity have 
modified the equilibrium between age groups, either economically or 
Socially, This is not simply a matter of statistics—the quantitative 
changes have revealed themselves by changing the quality of life for 
aging people, 

Social changes, changes in status and roles of older people have 
сеп accompanying the changes in the structure of populations. Poli- 
Cles of compulsory retirement have been generalized as people moved 

tom farms to cities; thus, older people have been deprived all at once 
of their main sources of income and of workers’ status and privileges. 
“lence and technology every day become more important in industry 
and in daily life, as empirical knowledge and know-how lose influence. 
HE erefore, the knowledge acquired when young and the accumulated 
E ро есе no longer matter as they once did. Older people, tradition- 
y Tespected and utilized as counsellors and educators, are losing 
ue and usefulness. Life is now longer for many persons but whea 
= теп (now fewer) leave the parents' home, one faces Mic: 
di retirement, loneliness and boredom. Throughout the history © 
E nkind, aging has always meant losing hair, friends, illusions, an 
5 ength; and dealing with senescent or senile fellows has always been 
Problem for families and communities. However, in most known cul- 
alae Some sort of compensation to their inevitable losses and decre- 
pats had been devised and were available to the aging individuals. 
inf, aged have indeed very often been considered the more wise, 
ential, and honored people. We have within a few decades almost 
a med such a conception of life. In the same time we have made old 
8° а common and lengthier experience, and made it a period of 


eo anguish, boredom, and uselessness (Tibbitts, 1954, 1958, 


Aging in America 
These conditi d in all industrialized countries. 
However, ar iis Ta oe ee cae manifested specific charac- 
. “istics, The aging of its opulation is more recent than in Europe; 
5.25 probably been mem rapid and more remarkable. During the 
eteenth Century, immigration brought constantly fresh supplies of 
Deon. People into the population, preventing the percentage of older 
c es © tom rising substantially. During the Twentieth Century, 
te nges in the laws and quotas of immigration have first minimized, 
p ra Practically stopped this rejuvenating process: the American 
an, ation began aging “all of a sudden.” The rates of urbanization 
Eur Social and geographic mobility are higher in this country than in 
“ре; the orientation toward the future, the interest in the younger 
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]l these 
eration, the cult and myths of youth, are e iu M Fear 
facturi contribute to the isolation and low prestige о iiie uae 
= denial of death are also more evident in this country. ш sacer 
old age, the last stage of life before death, is not apap et vbi 
been їп older cultures, as the highest step ascending to а ompatitive 
nity. The economic struggle for life is harder, and € a long time 
The handicapped, the poor, the victims, the old have for t the "Great 
been despised as if deserving their miseries. So it was rr cople. The 
Depression" in the Thirties was especially hard for о aer. and so 
first national inquiries made on unemployment, chronic emis apped. 
on, revealed huge percentages of old people among the 4 ас have 
The first general awareness of old age as a social issue seems 
spread as consequent to the shock of the “Great Depression. 


Science and Research in America 


" roblem, 
On the other hand, America, once aware of a social o atten- 
devotes to its study a great dea] of attention, including scien 
tion. The U.S.A, 


Brose than any 
spends more money for scientific research 


Е pe р igid patterns, 
other country. American universities are not prisoners of rigid p 
either administrati 


Service, of civic activity, 
foundations. Here again 


aging. It was in England that Ko 
Club for Researc that 
U.S.A. to encour: arch in 
talents, efforts, and money were invested in gerontological rese tology 
the 1940s and after It is in the U.S.A. that Social Geron 


Pioneers and Founders of Social Gerontology , the 


: | А ly a 
Pioneer work had been carried out in America as eary 992 
1920's. G. S. Hall published Senescence, the Last Half of Life "eighth 


when this seminal psychologist was himself approaching his € 
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decade. One could not hope to do justice here to all those individuals 
Whose activities helped to prepare the way for the present field of 
Social Gerontology. However, a simple chronological listing of some 
of the significant earlier achievements might serve at least to remind 
us that this field does have a history. 

Between 1926 and 1928 Abraham Epstein published two books 
9n aging and organized The American Association for Old Age Secu- 
шу. Shortly thereafter, Florence Parker prepared a federal report on 

he Care of Aged Persons in the U.S. (Parker, 1929). 

The first Old Age Counseling Center was established in San 

Тапсіѕсо by Lillian J. Martin (1929), a year that also saw publication 
of Warthin's significant book on bio-medical aspects of old age. _ 
; Thus, by the end of the 1920’s the United States had made a begin- 
ub m psychological studies of old age (Hall), social problems (Ер. 
m Parker), counseling (Martin), and medical factors (Warthin ). 
1 During the next decade two influential social developments took 
р ace, the Townsend Movement (originating in 1933) and the Social 
ү чу Act (1935); these developments appeared as possible answers 
© tears and concerns initiated by the “Great Depression. In aca- 
t mg The University of Michigan created the first Division of Geron- 
«р ОБУ When funds were bequeathed by Mary A. Rackham to be used 

Ог the rehabilitation of the aged, the sick and the unemployed. 
al, undation support for research in aging began to develop with partic- 

ut impetus coming from The Josiah Macy, Jr. foundation under the 
i ection of Lawrence К. Frank. An increasing number of individual 
Уез ракот began to contribute to the still unlabeled field of Social 

€rontology, я 

,. Activity on all i d during the 19405. It was during 
this decade | that lig rece ken ne Meme Association organized its 
ca sion 9n Maturity and Old Age, and The Gerontological Society 
жын Into existence to encourage research into all aspects of aging. 
So Portant Works were published on "The Role of the Aged in Primitive 
194017 (Simmons, 1945), The Social Medicine of Old Age (Sheldon, 

), and Geriatric Medicine (Stieglitz, 1943). PIN" 
late ре term “Social Gerontology” was introduced by Steiglitz in the 
a Forties and taken up later by Havighurst and Albrecht who con- 
(ae their Older People to be “an introduction to social gerontology 

“Үш and Albrecht, 1953). u 

of е late Forties and through the Fifties and Sixties a number 
тор fessiona] Societies and governmental agencies have established 

Creat tron aging. The new Administration on Aging that has been 
We A by Congress within the Department of Health, Education, and 
1951 ате 15 the latest in a series of transformations that began with a 
Bram Ommittee on Aging and Geriatrics. Another sequence of pro- 
ad H, evelopment led to the present National Institute of Child Health 
"шап Development which was created in 1962 and charged with 
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: А inter- 
peti research end training in aging Regional, national, and inter 
tton] conferences on aging have become an establis 3 Po dicatio Bá 
social and scientific scene for fifteen years or so, another 

that aging is no longer a neglected topic in the U.S. 


Coining and Selling a Label 


that 

The brief, selective chronology mentioned above eae as 

there has been a growing interest in the social and psyc is pe be 

well as the medical, aspects of human aging. However, it ad » unti 
wise to enlist these events as being part of a "Social Gerontology 


hed on 
this term has been considered further. Controversy has flouris 


t least 
the meaning and suitability of the term, Social Gerontology, for a 
‚а decade. A conferenci 


ms 
€ of social scientists could not agree on per. 
of definition and terminology, some participants feeling that ssing the 
Social Gerontology, was too restrictive, not obviously наан тА gical 
antecedents of social interactions in individual behavior and bi 


А = rom- 
mechanisms. Nevertheless, the term has become increasingly P 
inent. 


A. Controversial Issue 


efforts; psychologists, 
ars in economics 


meet on the field of hum 


ists, schol- 
» psychiatrists, sociologists, anthropologists, ре 14 


ociolo- 


~ 
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and so forth, are so important and so urgent that there is indeed a felt 
need for an integrated and comprehensive knowledge about aging. 
One can doubt whether any single discipline may pretend to contribute 
Some fragment to the knowledge of man if it does not accept in return 
that it also has something to learn from other cooperating disciplines. 
A collection of psychologic, sociologic, and economic findings does not 
rther an understanding of man and a guide for action: one cannot 
Correlate and integrate these diverse findings without questioning the 
methods and hypotheses which have helped to obtain them. Several 
Workers in the field of Social Gerontology join Tibbitts. They insist 
at truly interdisciplinary research must take the place of multidisci- 
P'nary researchers and that a comprehensive theoretical framework 
must be formulated to stimulate a true cooperation among scholars. 
4 One cannot doubt that the concern for practical action can intro- 
Nee а specific bias in theoretic knowledge; and the good will which 
may animate social workers, and indeed stimulate research, may also 
ead it on wrong roads. The naive and optimistic assumption that you 
can achieve a ripe and successful old age if only you stay alert and 
active may be suspected of having poor scientific ground; the suspi- 
cion of some scholars toward Social Gerontology seems to be motivated 
y their feeling that applied Social Gerontology is thus biased. In their 
"Pinion, the only link between the fragments of psychology, the frag- 
Ments of sociology, and the fragments of demography, the collection 
9: Which constitutes Social Gerontology, is of no scientific {шш 
€ demand of practice and the naive philosophy of "aging as an op- 
Portunity” are only unscientific links, One wonders if such a view 
A fully justified by the history of sciences, which affords much ave 
© stimulating influence of practice upon theory, and AS s + E 
Science, and certainly no human science, is ever fully independen 
Philosophic assumptions. 


Social Gerontology and Human Development 


ЧЫ Ina way, the emergence of Social Gerontology apen to ms 
tion “quence of a social trend characteristic of industrialized civ д 
Soc Which introduces or strengthens a new type of «om а 
are... 2 Segregation among the main age groups. Today т ii ipe 
is Certainly much more segregated from the younger р a ne y 
ve been in the past.! The phenomenon, however, is not limited to 


* Clark Tibbi i d this manuscript and contribute 

5 Б Tibbitts kind enough to rea 1 
Һа" Pieces of саа о I have desto in my text. On the present рош 
old nises a question that I would like to pass along: “Was it the segregation of e 
y s ^t gave rise to study or the increase in numbers in a technological society? 
beca clination would be to say the increase followed by separate identification 


Scause of technological change, volume of illness, need for support, etc.” 
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the aged; children are segregated from adults by the school system in 
a way until now unknown in human history; the teenagers, the young, 
do not feel at home among us. The specialists wonder whether or not 
the young, on one hand, and the old, on the other hand, constitute 
"subsocieties" and are characterized by specific “subcultures”; they 
wonder whether or not such subcultures are pathological phenomena. 
There is then a danger that Social Gerontololgy might unwillingly 
contribute, in its turn, to strengthen the segregation of the aged. In 
devising homes, hospitals, recreation centers, and services for the old, 
there is a danger of a patronizing and discriminating attitude. To avor 
such danger in applied Social Gerontology, theoretic Social Geron- 
tology must spare no effort to understand later life and old age а 
stages of life following former stages in human development, and to 


compare the problems of each age group to the problems of other 
groups. 


The problems affecting the aging and the aged are quite different, 


indeed, than those confrontin outh. The i nsidering child- 
hood and adolescence as being. enifa d pue devi Адет) 
is indeed much more recent in the history of man than we usually 
imagine. However, this attention to childhood is far more ancient than 
Sa eon to the problems of old age. During the last century legislation 
as been devised to prevent exploitation of children by parents ап 
employers; а compulsory school System has been generalized; psy' elio 
ogy of child development and sociology of youth groups are now M 


of anthropology, sociolo 

full understanding of old 

status, and problems shou] 

life. Gerontology should b, 
a study of human development t life as parts 
of the whole pattern of the life eyda 7 койдан j 
On reviewing a few years ago Fm data on “Changes in Psychologi- 

cal Processes with Aging? Donahue (1949) т 0 "Exercise of thé 
mind seems to retard deterioration of in а 
айу 
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creativeness of childhood has disappeared by the time the individual 
becomes a young adult. Is it not possible that there is early atrophy of 
creative imagination, because even in the training of the young there 
is insufficient emphasis upon continued exercise in some form of free 
expression? If we are to be maximally creative in later years, the 
ability must be practiced from earliest childhood.” 

Such remarks confirm the idea which Stieglitz had already intro- 
duced in his Geriatric Medicine: that old age should be prepared for 
rather early in life: “Preparation for senescence through education has 
not kept pace with the changing social order. College and secondary 
school curricula are still geared to the day when life expectancy was 
fifteen years less than it is today, when it sufficed that education at- 
tempt only preparation of the boy or the girl for completion of early 
maturity. | |. It is high time that schools revise their objectives and 
Tecognize their obligations in the later years of life (Steiglitz, 1943). 
And the same remarks are confirmed in their turn by more recent books 
Such as those of Paul Goodman: Growing Up Absurd (1960) and his 
later and excellent Compulsory Miseducation (1964). This clearly 
shows how the later stages of life may be prepared—or ruined—by 
earlier education. 

On the other hand, the dullness of adult life and the contempt 
Which our society currently evinces for old age contribute heavily to 
crisis and confusion in youth. The latest book of Erik H. Erikson af- 
fords more evidence of the close interconnection between the different 
Stages of life (Erikson, 1964). In his essay on “Identity and Uprooted- 
in is an Our Time,” he thus writes: “While $ деер а ес 

adole - to infantile beginnings - 
eue resa leads р ic om into old age pipe they 
may become part of that despair which begrudges to the old person 
x vm recognition of oa svorthwhileness of his life. . . . Where iden- 
sful in youth, psychosocial develop- 
ment leads through the fulfillment of adult phases to a final integrity, 


experience in essence. 
et ngeable in es [ : 
уш piove micheng ng people in need of an identity can 


In “Human S Cycle of Generations,” op. cit.; Erik- 
trength and the Сус ! 
Son formulates the ud dependence of the generations; each age- 


ents ; 
ats in Human Development: 
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f the fact that 
ё e to Ње last stage, we become aware о: life, 
Lese hd does not phen a concept of the yio n 
id oth civilizations of the East: ‘In office a Confucian, inr ш 
Mos ist, In fact, it is astonishing to behold how (until ао ег 
a ped a few notable exceptions) western psychology cem aes 
looking at the range of the whole cycle. . . . If the cycle, T = ud 
"m back on its own beginnings, so that the very old m ca 
like children, the question is whether the return is to a c ^ ax ae 
seasoned with wisdom—or to a finite childishness. re LAM dist OF 
important within the cycle of individual life, but also wi s pus 
v od duae for it can only weaken the vital fiber of the yong ig 
fon if the evidence of daily living verifies man’s pro. ee on 
phase as a sanctioned period of childishness. Any span d T at 
lived without vigorous meaning, at the beginning, in the mi > 


a in all 
the end, endangers the sense of life and the meaning of death 
whose life stages are intertwined.” 
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Theories of Human Aging: The Search 
for a Conceptual Framework 


Robert Kastenbaum 


When Captain Gulliver was in the Land of the Luggnaggians he 
learned something that struck him "with inexpressible delight." His 
hosts informed him that at rare intervals, "a child happened to be 

om ... with a red circular spot in the forehead, directly over the 
left eyebrow, which was an infallible mark that it should never die 
(Swift, 1726, p. 216). There were perhaps eleven hundred such Struld- 

Tugs or immortals in the kingdom. н T 

Enraptured by this discovery, Gulliver cried out: "Happy nation, 
Where every child hath at least a chance for being immortal! Happy 
People who enjoy so many living examples of ancient virtue, and have 
Masters ready to instruct them in the wisdom of all former ages! But, 

appiest beyond all comparison are those excellent Struldbrugs, who 
Sing born exempt from the universal calamity of human nature, have 
their minds free and disengaged, without the weight and depression 
» Po caused by the continual apprehension of death" (op. cit., 

It would appear that we are in a position only slightly less favor- 
able than Gullers for appreciating Fe blessings of prolonged life. 
While there may be no Struldbrugs in our realm to wear the mantle of 
Immortality, we do coexist with more than eighteen million fellow 
citizens who have attained an age that equals two average life-spans of 
Our ancestors just five or six generations back. 

ompared with a never-ending existence, the benefits to be 
gleaned from a few extra decades may seem rather trivial. But com- 
Pared with the three or four decades that have been the allotment of 
most humans until recent times, this doubling of the life span should 
Олег a most delightful boon both to the individual and his society. 
ulliver enthused that had he been blessed with super-longevity he 

. Would have developed himself into “a living treasury of knowledge 
2nd wisdom, and certainly become the oracle of the nation,” finding 
pect pation “in forming and directing the minds of hopeful young men, 
E Convincing them from my own remembrance, experience, and ob- 
servation, fortified by numerous examples, of the usefulness of virtue 
M public and private life” (op. cit. p. 218). From this viewpoint we 
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should regard the United States as lavishly favored by possessing a 
large and increasing sub-population of oracles and mentors. | 
Gulliver’s vision, however, preceded his actual encounter with the 
Struldbrugs. To his great dismay, “They were the most mortifying 
sight I ever beheld.” The Struldbrugs were “not only opinionative, 
peevish, covetous, morose, vain, talkative, but uncapable of friendship, 
and dead to all natural affection, which never descended below their 
grandchildren.” Forgetful and aphasic, but consumed by envy and 
impotent era they were "despised and hated by all sorts of people 
op. cit., p. 223). 
(op From this latter viewpoint we might regard our nation as cruelly 
afflicted with a horde of demi-Struldbrugs whose only redeeming qual- 
with infinite, decrepitude. Р 
е of the aging process? May we side 
with the Gulliver whose innocence o£ the facts led him to believe that 
uman satisfactions? Or must we take 
ver and consider that the present in- 
igns more people to an unrewarding 
ine? Obviously, one's location on an 
strongly influence his choice of alter 
oaa 5 , decision is too important to Ө, 
с ре ely to bias and whim. Perhaps the sort of image we construc 
€ aging process will itself 


: influence those who are subject to this 
process, i.e., you and me, brother. 


» What remain a а ms оп the 
psychosocial level? How are t s the crucial proble 


Where Is What? 


Assume that a 
for aging as a biological 
number of levels within th 
sufficient to distinguish betwe, 
and function of individual 
larger systems, most relevan 


en research that probes into the structure 
Cells and that which is concerned wi 
tly, the nervous system. 


The Molecular Manifesto 
It is obvious that the secrets of aging are to be discovered within 


the most elementary biological units, "Aging is a summation of indi- 
vidual microevents at the molecular level, and the explanation we 
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want of the phenomenon is the identification and characterization of 
these events" (Atwood, in Brues & Sacher, 1965, p. 310). This molecu- 
ar manifesto has been ringing forth with particularly sonorous tones 
of late, Investigators of microbiological phenomena have developed 
Several alternative theories of the aging process which place the ex- 
Planation at a cellular or subcellular level. Although these investigators 
emphasize the magnitude of research problems as yet unsolved, their 
viewpoints, based in part upon the data already in hand, merit our 
Consideration. Whatever their differences in outlook, these investiga- 
tors tend to agree with each other on the question of location: where 
55 aging? Look inside the cell. The next question: what is aging? 


Somatic Mutation Theory 


th One approach characterizes aging as an outcome of mutations in 
«ge Somatic cells of the body. Curtis states this theory quite succinctly: 
pontaneous mutations are postulated to occur in the somatic cells 
Š „Ње body, and since they are, in general, irreversible, their numbers 
Will tend to accumulate with age. Since every mutation tends to curtail 
коте cellular function, the cells will gradually become inefficient or 
ni as the mutations accumulate. When this process takes place * a 
a lclently large percentage of the cells of the body, senescence gradu- 
У develops" (Curtis, 1965, p. 69). | 
Cie EOM his own investigations and his evaluation of the literature, 
"rtis believes that “there is no question but that the old question as 
n Whether cells age or not has been answered: in the mammal they 
cell op. cit.) Further, he believes that the two types x me 
s, dividing and non-dividing, play different roles in the рге: | 
с scence. “The dividing cells are able to rejuvenate themselves ti 
lvision but may develop cancer partly because of an unfavorable 
ation they are unable to eliminate. The non-dividing cells gradually 
“mulate mutations and become senescent.” 
Whole -X does the somatic mutation theory relate to the status of the 
m ое Organism? Curtis offers one example: “In Drosophila, mice, and 
def it has been found that the offspring of old mothers have aye 
met and live a shorter life span than those of young ee or 
is m ©; mongolism, which is known to be caused by a genetic de тъ 
in Es Y times more prevalent in children of mothers over age 40 than 
in Шагер of younger mothers. If the age of the father has any effect 
in ds Tegard it is quite small." His theory applies to these a enin 
With, 3E is Sirio the oocytes in the female stay in the ovary for years 
mutati undergoing division, they have no opportunity to throw off 
of ‘wha Tutations accumulate in these cells. as time goes on, some 
Males ich survive meiosis to endow the offspring with mutations. In 
to һе” “Permatogenesis is in progress continually, thus mutation tends 
^ Iminateq by cell selection" ( Curtis, op. cit.). 
might be noted here that this microbiological approach not 


асе 
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only attempts to explain how it is that humans and other mammals age, 
but correspondingly helps to explain how it is that some do not live 
long enough to grow old. This serves to remind us that aging is а 
double-edged problem: why is it that only some persons survive into 
the later decades, and why is it that they then seem to manifest the 
process we call aging? Cicero's comment on human foibles wafts to 
us across the centuries: “(old age) . . . all men long to attain it, only 
to cry out against it when once secured. Such is the fickleness an 
perversity of human folly!” (Cicero, 44 BC). At the moment the so- 
matic mutation theory of aging does not promise that one can Jive long 
yet not grow old, although Curtis does express a "great hope for the 
future" in the possibility of identifying and influencing the factors 
which are responsible for molecular stability. Bjorksten and Andrews 
(1964) have independently expressed a similar outlook, believing that 
there might be an alternative to “the concept of a purposely built-in 
destructive mechanism" (op. cit., p. 631). 


Immunological Theory 


Walford appears equally convinced that aging is intimately тё- 
lated to changes in immunological status (Walford, 1965). He assem- 
bles evidence to suggest that there is a relatively heightened immuno- 
logical activity in the latter portion of life. This stepped-up activity 15 
said to perform a rather ironic function—it directs itself against COT" 
ponents of the body's own tissues. The hypothetical process assumes 
that as cell populations divide in the later years of life they become 
relatively more diversified. "These diverse cells lose the ability to 
xu REA m a P grade, prolonged histoincompatibility de e 

, analogous to a i к ifeste 
as aging ( Walford, op. a gio ditas state; and n 
, At this point the psychodynamic theorist must surely be tempted 
to interpret this hypothetical Identity crisis" on the saldar level. The 
disengagement” theorist might also be provoked by the implication 
uan at ane evel at = the older we get, the less we want to beue 
involved with ourselves (auto-i i i ement- 
from-self instead of et eo a provens окан 

The somatic mutation and immunological theories of aging per- 

haps offer a fair sampling of the viewpoints that are emerging from 
current research into the microbiology of aging. One should note, how- 
ever, that some investigators, while still primarily concerne WA 

events in and around the individual cell, cast the problem in broader 
terms. Shock (1964) and Sobel (1965) both direct their attention 
to the phenomenon of cell death as the central fact in the aging 27 

death of the organism. But Shock is also interested in the manner H 
which loss of cells reduces the performance capacity of the whole 
organism. Sobel goes even further in attempting to relate microbiolog! 
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cal happenings to the situation of a human being in his complex en- 
vironment: *,, , the evidence seems to suggest that challenge is desir- 
able for cells in order to maintain their function—and that lack of 
Stimulation is detrimental. The rapid onset of deleterious effects with 
вепѕогу deprivation has been established. Proteins participate in the 
unction of the central nervous system. These findings may have great 
Significance with regard to the effects of retirement upon older individ- 
uals and with regard to the process of disengagement. Removal of daily 
challenges may accelerate or engender deleterious changes in the nery- 
ous system just as it does in the musculature" (Sobel, op. cit.). ne 
Some proponents of the molecular manifesto, then, operate within 
sharply circumscribed bounds, while others reach out from celldom 
to selfdom, Implicit in most of these views (Sobel a seeming excep- 
tion) is the notion that the psychosocial level of description is not the 
pace where one should look for the “basic” process or processes of 
aging. Presumably one would hope eventually to trace behavioral 
changes associated with aging to their molecular origins. By contrast, 
s, microbiologists, biochemists, etc., seem to get along quite nicely 
Without requiring information of a psychosocial nature. 


Aging in the Central Nervous System 


But perhaps agin is not entirely a molecular degradation. Perhaps 
the process is ts ре loot in the ай nervous system. More com- 
P'icated yet, perhaps aging is a multilevel phenomenon, either in a 
Systematic or random sense. The keynote challenge to the molecular 
Manifesto is clearly expressed by Sacher: “Most experimental biologists 
pp Plicitly accept the proposition that biological aging can be ex- 
Plained by characterizing the changes that occur with time in the 
colecular Composition of the organism. Since that proposition is a 
corollary of one of the basic postulates of molecular biology, the well- 

Universa] assent accorded it by the present generation of experi- 
Menta] biologists is no cause for surprise. It is surprising, however, 

3 contemporary psychologists accept the same viewpoint, despite 
sh. fact that in doing so they say in effect that the basic discoveries 
& ou aging will be made by the biophysicists and biochemists, and 
m the essentially psychological modes of inquiry are limited to the 
Чер dinate role, socially useful though it may be, of describing the 
іса]: 10їаЧоп of mental abilities with аде... (This) prevailing phys- 
нй Istic €mphasis on aging as something that happens to an organism 
fo, Passive Object is countered by an emphasis on those active per- 
Stapje ces Or behaviors of the organism that maintain the dynamically 
raq £ living state” (Sacher, 1965, p. 99). He notes that molecular deg- 
ing, n is not the only logical possibility. “There could equally well be 
War} Molecules and degradation of order. This could happen, partic- 

У dn our favorite noble-cell system, the nervous system. With 
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enough cross-connections or enough overwriting done, it gets progres- 
sively less useful as a logic or memory unit . . . I think one might be 
able to produce other models of degradation of order and not leave 
the molecular-denaturation model arraigned as the only one" (Sacher, 
in Breus & Sacher, 1965, p. 327). 

Sacher's own research devotes particular emphasis to brain func- 

tion. Others point out that aging might appropriately be sought at 
every level of structure and function. Quaster and Fremont-Smith 
both call attention to the fact that different problems are encountere 
and different theories advanced at each level within the organism (in 
Brues & Sacher, 1955, р. 317f). "What we need is not to try to find а 
final solution but to try to look at the same phenomenon on many dif- 
ferent conceptual levels simultaneously—on the levels of the Social 
group, the individual, the organ system, the organ, the cells, the macro- 
molecular, and further down if possible. It seems to me the picture 
will only be a whole one when we relate these different levels to one 
another rather than select one and say: “This is it" (Fremont-Smith, 
op. cit., p. 327). Jarvik also challenges *. . . the concept of localizing 
within any one organ something as complex as the initiation or maim- 
tenance of aging processes. Thus, we may be able to ascribe certam 
age changes to alterations in a given organ such as the kidney, but 
there will undoubtedly be other phenomena of aging that must be 
described at different levels of organization, be they molecular, sub- 
molecular, or organismic. . . . We can't hope to explain solely at the 
molecular levels, for instance, what we mean by psychological aging 
(Jarvik, in Brues & Sacher, op. cit., pp. 330-331). 

Investigations of learning, memory and the temporal dimensions 
of behavior may be crucial for hypotheses which regard aging a5 ^ 
phenomenon to be sought in the central nervous system. The rationale 
is that complex performances of the total organism seem to provide the 
best opportunity to study age changes because they involve many brain 
cells and many interrelated systems of functioning (Уегѓаг, 1963). This 
emphasis offers the experimental psychologist a partnership role in 
basic gerontologic research, although the place of the social and clini- 
cal psychologist is not quite so clear. 

To locate aging on the level of the central nervous system does 
not rule out the significance of changes that occur at the cellular level. 
One could not easily avoid the fact; for example, that nerve cells 
not reproduce themselves in the adult. With each passing day t? ou 
sands upon thousands of nerve cells perish. The longer a person lives: 
the more brain cells he loses to death, with nothing better than i 

creased connective tissue as his receipt. Precisely how and how me. 
the cell dropout affects personality and performance is a matter yet t 4 
be determined. For our present interest, however, the more rele 
question pertains to the nature of the aging process at the level o 
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central nervous system. Grant that the accumulation of cell death with 
Increasing age and possibly other adverse cellular changes has an effect 
upon the central nervous system. Is it not at least within the realm of 
possibility that characteristics of the c.n.s. itself might contribute to its 
own fate as the years go by? And is it not also conceivable that charac- 
teristics of the central nervous system might affect what happens at the 
cellular level, at least with regard to timing and rate? If such possibili- 
ties may be entertained at our present state of knowledge, then a theo- 
Tetical model of the aging c.n.s. becomes of major importance. Theoret- 
ical activity in this area may be expected to increase greatly in the near 
ture, both with respect to the emergence of new models and the 
further development of the aging dimension in existing models. 


Alterations in Central Control with Age 


We cannot represent adequately the panorama of current views, 
much less predict the future course of theory and research. However, 
We can attend to a few ideas which perhaps may be of more than 
Passing significance in the development of conceptual models for 
aging. These notions share the assumption that aging somehow repre- 
Sents an alteration in the organism’s apparatus for guiding its own 
actions (including “internal behavior”). One such idea, or set of ideas, 
Clusters around the proposition that with age the brain becomes less 
A le to process at least certain kinds of information. Consistent with 

15 viewpoint is research that implicates the central nervous чен 
аза primary factor in the “psychomotor retardation often Seen 
in elderly persons. Birren, an investigator who has contributed muc 
to this area, believes that * .. the slowness of advancing age comes 
АЗ Close as any identifiable process to being an independent aging 
Variable; ie. slowness defined as a minimum operations time in the 
Nervous system can be used to explain other psychological gm 
о aging” (Birren, 1964 p. 129). He adds that "One consequence o 
bs Slowing is that the individual is limited in the amount of activity 
57 the number of behaviors he can emit in some unit of time. The 
slowness may also have other consequences or concomitants in mood 
energy” (ор, cit., рр. 129-130). 

From this 90, РР Dex ja best regarded as a ra Mo 
а peripheral aspect of change with age, and it is ra те мес 
Ле individual's capacity for processing information. The s ient he 
. “IN Operates, the less information it can process, the fewer be haviors 
It can plan and execute, and the greater the likelihood that the situ- 
ation which provided the initial information will have changed sub- 
pantially by the time that the owner of an old nervous system has 
Produced his response. m | 
ah. is alteration in the organism's style of processing information 
bits a broad range of varjance among individuals at a given chro- 


than 
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nological age. Moreover, this alteration should not be regarded as a 
simple decline in efficiency. Welford, another investigator whose con- 
tributions to this area have been of great significance, has emphasized 
recently that the aging nervous system compensates for its deficiencies 
as, for example, by the individual shifting his performance from a 
speed-oriented to an accuracy-oriented style (Welford, 1965). The 
life experience which has engraved itself on the central nervous system 
often makes it possible for the older person to simplify tasks by omit- 
ting less important details, or to apply routines and strategies that 
facilitate efficient performance. It would appear, then, that if slowness 
in processing information is a basic characteristic of the aging nervous 
system, the canny old c.n.s. has also learned some tricks that modulate 
and compensate for the specific deficiency. The end product perhaps 
might be regarded primarily as an alteration in style of functioning. 
. Welford's theoretical orientation offers one of the few currently 

|» esie models for considering psychological and biological aspects 
of aging under the Same conceptual roof. As already indicated, his 
approach emphasizes information-processing and is not limited to the 
single dimension of reduced speed within the c.n.s. His basic conclu- 
sion is that“. . . the changes with age lie essentially in the central 


which are of particular relevance to “ ity” d 

channel capacity” (Welford, 
UM р. 285). The following passage illustrates the e rpdination of 
psychological and biological factors that is possible when aging = 


level of the c.n.s. Welford suggests 


the demands of the task he is doing. > 
“The second major effect of central change with age lies in a little- 
understood process seemingly common to short-term memory and con- 
ceptualization. We have described it as the holding in mind of а 
quantity of data so that it can be used simultaneously. It is conceive 
that data are somehow held in a form of short-term storage while other 
data are being gathered. Obviously, unless data can be so held, the 
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amount of information that can be simultaneously applied to any 
problem is very small indeed. It would appear that in old people the 
amount that can be stored tends to diminish, and that what is stored 
is more liable than it is in younger people to interference and dis- 
ruption from other activity going on at the same time. Such a decline 
in short-term retention would be capable of accounting for a very wide 
range of observed age changes in learning and problem-solving, al- 
though it must be recognized that the evidence at present available 
does not rule out other explanations . . . (These effects) will only be- 
Come serious at certain points at which ‘peak’ demands occur leading 
to overloading.’ Thus, the pacing of performance by an external 
agency is likely to lead to occasional overloading of the subject’s capac- 
ity to handle information . . . (A dimunition of active brain cells) 
would almost certainly lead to a lessening of signal strength in the 
brain: the fact that random activity would be averaged over a smaller 
number of cells would tend to increase the relative ‘noise’ level, and 
the reduced number of cells would mean less capacity for the estab- 
pihent of the reverberant circuits which probably underlie short- 
erm retention” ( Welford, 1958, pp- 283-284). 


From Programmed Impetus to Random Activity? 


It seems rather clear that an information-processing approach can 
lead to many detailed observations, behavioral and neurological. But 
these details should not divert our attention too long from the hypothe- 
Sized outcome, i.e., that “changes with age lie essentially in the central 
rontrol and guidance of actions.” Here we encounter a most chal- 
€nging idea, one that has been suggested in various ways by a number 
o Investigators but not yet extended to its fullest possible length. The 
Speculations which follow draw upon the observations and opinions of 
Various responsible scientific citizens, but they are not to be blamed 
or the Conceptual extension or over-extension that will be sketched 
ere, 
In the ord mentioned the concept of "random 
activity,” bord pup = it in more detail (Welford, 
1965). Random activity? In the central nervous system of a creature 
9 invented the notion of "psychic determinism" and then applied it 
-O himself? If there is random activity in the сл.ѕ. and if this activity 
creases with advancing age in the adult years, and if aging is to be 
TéBarded as an alteration in central control, then might it be the case 
at what we call “old age" is а relatively undirected state of the 
Organism? Does coordinated, systematic activity in the nervous system 
нау equip the organism to function with "purpose" and direction, P 
4t then Eive way to diffuse, random activity that does not provide a 
“pendable basis for complex behavior and experience? 
his “iffy” triad is neither fanciful nor clearly established; reason- 
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able men have raised these possibilities based upon empirical observa- 
tions. Even the establishment of all three propositions would not 
necessarily clinch the validity of the conclusion. However, we might 
tread just a step or two further at this time. А 
Human development in the early years of life is rather difficult 
to resist. The child "grows up"—perhaps grows up warped, absurd, 
creatively, joyfully, protestingly, etc.—but does grow up in some 
fashion. In early adulthood there is still a rather clear-cut direction- 
ality. Here, The Great Purposes of the Universe are served by peery 
biological device that prompts the “grown up” to reproduce after his 
kind. So let us say that people tend to grow up and reproduce, and 
that it is reasonable to think about a set of biological forces which 
provides a programmed impetus. : 
What happens next, in the postreproductive period? Death termi- 
nates the postreproductive period rather abruptly for many animals 
and for many humans, especially in times gone by. In the wild state 
not many animals grow old. It is only in our own times that the pro- 
portion of aged humans has become truly substantial. Thus, it is diffi- 
cult to discern a programmed impetus to growing old on the biological 
level that would parallel the earlier surges to grow up and reproduce. 
Perhaps there is indeed no built-in biological program for aging. Ad- 
vanced age beyond the reproductive period would then have no in- 
trinsic "meaning and random activity (‘noise’) thus become the 
means for deactivating àn organism that has out-lived its reason for 
existence. (“Post-mortem discloses the patient died because of ol 
аре, i.e., lack of meaning.” ) 
Comfort, who does not 
involved here, does 


lucid style: “. . we probably age because we run out of evolutionary 
pace probe that has been ‘designed 
d > but that has no further built-in instructions 
once it has done so, and no Components specifically produced to last 
longer than that. It will travel on, but the failure rate in its guidance 
and control We s qe Will steadily increase—and this failure of 
homeostasis, of self-rightin ; is exa ; ing organ- 
ism" ( Comfort, 19 625 925 ctly what we see in the aging org 
It should be ad ded at this point that a progressive loss in co- 
ordinated, systematic neural activity would find the higher reaches 9 
the central nervous system to be the most vulnerable, as these аге 
developmentally more recent, and have, in a sense, more to lose. Bott 
the hypothetically basic increase in random activity and the hypothett- 
cally secondary organismic compensation to this increase might € 
ceivably work their way down to the cellular level. This hypothetic?, 
rocess might be in line with Sacher’s previously cited suggestion tha 
"There could equally well be intact molecules and degradation 0 
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order... particularly in our favorite noble-cell system, the nervous 
system” (although Sacher does not invoke increased random activity 
as his explanation here). It is also conceivable that the molecules 
would not remain intact as their instructions or feedback from the 
central nervous system become altered. 

In any event, we see that when we permit ourselves to hypothesize 
about basic processes of aging located at the level of the central nerv- 
Ous system, we are in effect opening the door for an exchange of bio- 
ogical and psychological concepts, perhaps, eventually, for the devel- 
opment of a genuine psychobiology of aging. Perhaps we can best 
make Psychological sense from findings at the molecular level by 
tracing these findings through to their implications for the central 
nervous system, a level that requires merely improbable, not impossi- 

е leaps of inference. 


In the Human Realm 


Certain formal characteristics already encountered in the biologi- 
cal realm greet us again as we enter the psychosocial sphere. Here, too, 
We must define an appropriate level or levels of analysis. One might 
rnunciate a “psychomolecular manifesto” or opt instead for a much 

Toader frame of reference. The speed of behavior, when interpreted 
85 an indice of nervous system functioning, is a relatively high level 
phenomenon. However. speed of behavior appears to be at a rather 
Ow level of abstraction and complexity when it is viewed within the 
5 „Хапре of psychosocial phenomena. One theoretician might prefer 
9 explain" aging by reducing relatively high level phenomena to 
Ower levels, while another prefers the reverse operation. It is also 
Conceivable that one might take a deep breath and attempt to encom- 
Pass all levels of phenomena within a single conceptual framework and 
yet not betray a surpassing predilection for any one level. All of these 
Possible approaches run up against another problem already noted in 
the biological realm—at each level of description there are such dis- 
tinct sets of facts and concepts that it is exceedingly difficult to inter- 
relate levels, whatever one’s preferred mode of interrelation. From 
cell nucleus to cerebral cortex is quite a joumey, but it might be a 
ылдай cruise when compared with the journey from, let us say, 
imple reaction time to social role or belief system. . 

Oving to questions of content, we find a great he po 
ор ееп biological and psychosocial emphases. Let us begin cis one 
it, 2° More provocative differences. The concepts of death or ongoy: 
a are seldom far away when biologists concern themselves wi 
кїп. Senescence of the total organism is traced by some investigators 
a the death of cells; others focus upon the length of the life span as 
Measure of aging. Most biogerontologists seems to agree that 
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i e onset of aging, or slowing its pace, wou 
ааа ар E. any ора E extend human оешу, o 
ies ens the psychosocial literature sepe d has P s ep 
i ity. Specific topics have engage As 
ard s dot ies без поша ап «ed d of books, X € вн 
еур a ams, investigations, theories, etc. that center on the 5s a 
e а or longevity. Disciplines that do concern themselves = P 00 
(s of this sort (e.g. the agriculturalist who wonders OE 
relationships among ideology, farming, and the pu г by the 
populations) tend to remain outside the boundaries o E A d nd 
social sciences. The development of "social geronto ову Eos: 
altered this situation as much as one might expect. Psy: neci d 
lient in gerontology, perhaps, nsider 

say that the social sciences cO 


interest in the vario lus pis 
during the latter part of its life-span. At times, in both realms, it | 

not clear if the iny 

later life as being 
regard aging as a s 
the individual or 
which Sequences 


i : tirel 
The notion that aging might be a “normal” process that is not entirely 


in the 
ceive more supp із 
an in the biological realm. It is relevant to disti 


а ап 
oft drink апа "think young! represents 
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there is some kind of biological correlate to what is characterized 
as normal aging" in the psychosocial realm. One might therefore 
reverse the challenge and ask the biologists to discover possible 
р сше analogues for processes that are assumed to be occurring in 
human behavior and experience. Those who may be outraged by this 
Suggested role-reversal might pause to consider whether it is empirical 
owledge or metaphysical sentiment that makes the suggestion seem 
appalling or absurd. „ 

i Nevertheless, psychosocial visions of “normal aging have not 
yet given sufficient attention to the supposed biological correlates. 
© previously cited work of Welford is an exception, but this investi- 
ator has limited his conceptualizations chiefly to problems in the 
poses of "experimental psychology." Disengagement theory, ш ie 
ier to suggest a fresh conceptualization of aging on the level «i 

ne sonal transactions, has not ventured into truly psychobiologica 
ing. 

3. To regard aging as part of a developmental or maturational 
zc quence is bis нант E blink the “hard facts” of later life. Jung, 
vhi ample, has emphasized the magnitude of the problems we 
оце must grapple to continue psychological development s ae 

Path half of life—most especially, in his view, preparing st 
Geer, Elsewhere it has been pointed out that there are a num ix Р 
meee relationships between "aging" and "development, each E 
Socie as a different set of implications for the gerontologist an ч for 
em y at large (Kastenbaum, 1964). Indeed, the conceptual + x 
c Dirica] problems one encounters in trying to relate “aging F 
Perso opment” might well stimulate a much needed re-evaluation 
тану growth over Ше entire life-span. tasas 
аар “арз, then, one might provisionally accept the notion ара 
асе! of normal human development—the provision being at А 
TOve heuristic in theory and research and not deteriorate 1n 


Notion 
P on 
rtable slogan. We will return to the concept of normal aging 


а соте 
later, 
Ex many gerontologists, as, indeed, for many elderly E e 
tific ; St urgent problems are related only indirectly to longoy die se. 
Rathe, Pairments, or conceptualizations of the aging ram spent 
Ence ip 16 Concern is for the meaning and quality ik 2 b. the aging 
Person? Ту later years of life. What does aging “feel Я al satisfactions 
Conti Do earlier sources of personal and interpersona f the aging 
Proces © to Operate? How do people *make sense out uit: that 

he, What happens to self-esteem, identity, and Hie tation of the 
aged Worth living? How do the experiences and interpre 


Muni ro compare with those of the younger раш дЕ Qr А 
“Pp toaches present there appear to we eii and develop- 


to such questions: psychodynam 
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i irly distinct guide- 
-field. Each theoretical approach offers a fairly 
lme = wc em psychosocial aspects of aging, although there are 
some striking similarities as well. 


Psychoanalytic Concepts of Aging 


Psychodynamic viewpoints are so familiar that one need сш 
only on selected aspects of their application to aging. Old woe бта 
of Ње few topics that Freud did not illuminate with fresh o aed 
tions and insights. It is the present writer's impression that the si nily 
butions of Jung have been neglected by those who are wc sit 
attempting to develop psychodynamic theories of aging; or per iem 
is the case that Jungians have not yet interested themselves in Sary 
tology despite the possibility that they may have a pater ДО 
advantageous starting point. At the moment there appears to ade 
comprehensive psychodynamic theory of aging. Several recent рар Hd 
however, illustrate the possible utility of the psychoana y 
framework. is Has 

The emergence of "ego psychology" within psychoanalysis 
tended to shift the p 
Levin (1963) and Slater iction 
to say about libido and aging. Levin observes that "The restric 
in activity which occurs 

disturbances in libido equilib 


Slater's contribution is one of the few 
psychoanalytic aspects of 
with problems of definition 


decreasing adaptive capacity which eve 
accelerating downward spirals,” the loss 
of “libidinal diffusion” (Slat 
to interrelate quite a formidable set of p 
of “libido,” individual differences in ex 


tp : : 

an heuristic concept in exploring phenomena of human ag ыва 
Ъе Many of those who are discussing old age from a psychoan n Tes” 
viewpoint appear to be moving away from a simple, “aging is T Sn 
don” concept alization. The emphasis is upon development an 
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plex interactions among "inner" and "outer" forces, with as much inter- 
est manifested in the cultural context of aging as in the more traditional 
intrapsychic sphere (e.g., Zinberg and Kaufman, 1963). Already this 
viewpoint seems to be reaping fresh observations and increased interest 
in direct contact with the aged. 
Ni But we have been emphasizing here a new direction in psychoana- 
Ус conceptualization of aging—not a fully developed and widely 
oe viewpoint. There is an intrinsic tension between the open, 
n le adly-r anging approach being fostered by the current wave of geron- 
Ologists and the more traditional psychoanalytic framework. The bio- 
OBically-rooted, deterministic, closed system—and rather pessimistic— 
image of man that has been so vividly presented to us by earlier psy- 
аа tic generations is not likely to vanish over night. There is a 
lo tain quality of grim inevitability, a psychic parallel to most bio- 
i Ew models of the aging process, that may be drawn from Freud's 
x Dicit model of aging. This model may prove to be quite stubborn— 
em Just because it has accumulated power over the years and consti- 
i tes a kind of social force, but because Freud's view of human ор 
s orporates a tough realistic streak that must certainly be Campus 
% In any psychosocial conceptualization. So it is suggested т 
n at the Optimistic, good-hearted, humanitarian spirit that m z з 
en Current of psychoanalytic gerontology may be on a co ision E е 
“2 its own history. Is it really possible to view aging as a Toma E 
valuable developmental stage and still remain within the Granc 1 
‘ychoanalytic tradition? To paraphrase Slater, psychoanalytically- 
Minded Eerontologists may have their option either of "maintaining 
Oundaries" or of “diffusing libido” to the brave new world of aging 


Phenomena that some people believe is coming into view. 


aging. Cumming and Henry's Growing Old (1961) was the first 


hasti] 
about 
Writer 
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n " : careful evaluation of the con 
say, tis Po үт ee So it is е, kg 
берау become a household word in gerontology, ional 
gagement oboe apers that refine concepts, establish operatio à 
га ши о масан о findings, test critical hypothese, e 
piene exceptions one might note the recent npe Ba) | 
uid reviews by Maddox (1964, 1965) and Rose ( zs вату 
bwb further explorations by the co-authors of disengageme 

(Cumming, 1964; Henry, 1965). ly re-stated by 

The general theory of disengagement was recently five-year 
Cumming: "Disengagement theory was developed. ш qe 975 
study of a sample of aging people in an American city. T gen health 
adults between the ages of 50 and 90 years; they were A ан theory 
and had the minimum of money for independence. Briefly, tual with- 
proposes that under these conditions normal aging is a ym in the 
drawal or ‘disengagement’ between the aging person and a the indi- 
social system to which he belongs—a withdrawal initiated y ceo n 
vidual himself, or by others in the system. When disengag the indi- 
complete, the equilibrium that existed in middle life a acterized 
vidual and society has given way to a new equilibrium c y eem md 
by greater distance and a changed basis for solidarity" ( 

1964, p. 3). 

In its first statemen 
evitable process, althou 
engagement varies accor о 
aud fe situation. The c ry was expressed in the form 
nine postulates and corollari 2 
not be improved upon here (Cumming and Henry, op. cit., Рр. тої 
218). Attention was given to “an increased freedom from the c 
of the norms 


is 
r favorable circumstances, Tt 
umptions that old people 5 d an 
nstitutes a sort of failure 4) and 
th. However, Cumming (1964 ony- 
that disengagement is not iU ems 
mous with inactivity—an altogether defensible T | researc 
to this writer, but one that demands unusually sophistic: M 


o 
i a 
strategy for its empirical applications. One must agree with 
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"that published research findings purporting to present evidence bear- 
ing on disengagement formulations have made it difficult, if not im- 
possible, to distinguish artifacts produced by sampling bias and styles 
of data analysis from facts about the aging process and the process of 
Successful aging" (Maddox, 1965, p. 118). This difficulty is quite evi- 
dent regarding the controversial proposition that disengagement con- 
stitutes normal or successful aging. When one considers how many 
Dew programs are being established for "helping" older people in vari- 
ous ways, then one can appreciate the significance of this controversy 
and of the prevailing aura of ambiguity— Is it wrong to help a blind 
old man become active and engaged. Is he supposed to stay disen- 
gaged?” Questions such as these have already come to this writer from 
Welfare and rehabilitation workers who are just beginning to explore 
€ needs of aged citizens. Do questions of this kind misinterpret dis- 
engagement theory? Certainly, the potential application—or misappli- 
Cation—of disengagement theory to significant human problems should 
е kept in mind, hopefully, to encourage theoretical statements of 
utmost clarity, the construction of intervening steps between gener К 
Concept and specific application, and the pursuit of relevant, critica 
Investigation, 
th A second challenge also arises from the fact that disengagement 
Sory does not shy away from the most fundamental human problems. 
€ference is made here to the concepts of time and death. Keeani 
m Henry speculate that the disengagement process may be шон 
9 by ап altered perception of futurity. One becomes aware t at his 
Personal time is finite, then he becomes aware that it is running out. 


© must now begin to think about re-allocating his time т һе moves 

8 95er to the shadow of death. "The apprehension of death as Е n t 

iet goal may be a time of redefinition 5B eed jn ie 

© surrounding network of interaction. The апор 

pert from those бы, may accelerate withdrawal of s on 

br and hasten the turning of all cathexis inward—to ү je а 
S n sake and the past for its memories. The anticipation o E t бе 
„тош the obligation to participate in the ongoing stream i 

and no Only a little time left, there is nO point in p 

cie, Point in putting off today's gratification . « - 

most jeeoBnizing the scarcity of time at the a of di they Wih 

| Strious men and women permission to к iie en 


cl 


( Bi т all interactions but those most necessary 
ming and Henry, op. cit., p. 226). 
is viewpoint is challenging in several respect 


"bs igni ienti usive 
m d death —those significant but scientifically el uM M epit] 


Ag iti ithin an exp 

Tal Те given a position of honor wi [ Р 

may (york We can E longer avoid these topics simpy ae T 
© difficult to investigate. Furthermore, we again n 
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= — first, 
А ce of what is assumed to be а universal process ч 
„Аз estate of the personal time-death relationship, nm duet 
i agement. The importance of these dynamics is indicated by (the 
{ого араан into one of the basic disengagement ранын А. "t 
seventh), in connection with which the authors speculate е 
seems probable that disengagement would be resisted forever mud 
were no problem of the allocation of time, and thus no qq d to 
death. Questions of choice among alternative uses of time f death 
curtailment of some activities. Questions of the -— a ming 
lead to introspective reflections on the meaning of life” ( anm this 
and Henry, op. cit., p. 217). Are Cumming and Henry correc data 
view? Disengagement theory itself has produced little or no in in 
relevant to this question, but the topic will be considered E jn 
our brief exploration of developmental-field theory. We also ҮП sid 
serve a general comparison of disengagement theory with the 
approaches until the concluding section. 


Developmental-Field Theory 


Captain Gulliver is perhaps the unrecognized pioneer of disen- 


and disengaged, 
by the continual apprehension of death” 
observes that Gu 
from that which 


assumed universal process 
A constellation of concepts, e 


elopmental-field theory includes on 
e Y Werner (1957), Piaget (1960), Lewin (1935) and eee 
(1959). It is only in recent years, however, that a developmen E 
theory has been proposed with specia] attention to the later te cts 0 
life. Consideration will be given first to some of the general asp 


чи „а= єчє 
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developmental-field theory, followed by an illustration of how it is 
applied to a fairly specific content area, namely, the time-death rela- 
tionship. At the outset it should be noted that this conceptual frame- 
work has been introduced largely in conjunction with specific research 
problems. There have been two recent theoretical presentations (Kas- 
enbaum, 1964c, 1965d), but one still does not have the convenience 
? locating a comprehensive exposition within a single paper. 
Developmental-field theory encompasses several conceptual levels. 
= the most abstract level, “The human person can be regarded as a 
omplex system that is comprised of numerous subsystems. The sys- 
аи сап be specified in terms of their structure and function іп the 
pene situation, and also in their historical dimensions. Concepts 
pers high level of abstraction seem particularly useful in developing a 
rites €ctive on complex systems that function within other complex 
Niner, Developmental-field theory takes cognizance of those formal 
Dioperties of the human being that appear comparable with those of 
p» Complex systems and, correspondingly, the abstract concepts in 
di ub proach are truly abstract. However, we also attend to the more 
sunctively human characteristics of that system we call a person. 


Cre one of the most obvious and relevant considerations is that each 
Jogo hims periences . . .” (Kastenbaum, 


d elf interprets his own life ex d i hi 
> P- З). Such abstract concepts as differentiation and hierarchic 


1o gration (Werner, 1957) are utilized at this level. It is also at this 
а. that relationships between developmental and field хоров еѕ 
a Suggested. It is suggested, for example, that Development is often 
ioe as a set of processes that occurs over а protracted period of 
Field e temporal units may be in terms of months, years, or decades. 
simu] ynamics are often regarded as a set of ew re орошон 
the qaneously or within a relatively limited period of time in s ic 
Yet ban poral unit may be on the order of seconds, minutes, or hours. 
io, ot developmental and field processes can be regarded as occur- 
8 in either a limited or an extensive temporal framework . . . ( Wer- 
тандо Others) have described developmental processes that peee so 
Pear Y that the situational rather than the longitudinal oeque op 
de el Appropriate. The term microgenesis has been applied |} ы 
len, Opmenta] phenomena. If developmental processes can be Т = 
fela with stop-watch in hand, then it also seems to be the case that 
Sea. Ynamics can be studied with reference to a calendar. The re- 
Ch area loosely designated as ‘time perspective has been much 
tuaj ced by Lewin’s efforts to add long-range temporality to concep- 
tim Zation of the life-space. In recent years such concepts as ‘subjective 
i wields’ have been proposed to encourage consideration of the ways 
inte hich the individual's own system for anticipating the future and 
quer reting the past operates as a dynamic field with long-range conse- 
“es (Kastenbaum, 1959)" (Kastenbaum, 1964c, pp. 3-4). 
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Although most of the empirical procedures and datus 
operations are routed through an intermediary conceptual level, E 
also seems possible to move directly from a highly abstract notion т 
a detailed investigation. Thus, the notion of differentiation was use 


Tgone certain changes. Thus, Mr. Newman, а young 


Е е 
t respects is interchangeable with any pros 
ife situation, Mr. Oldman presents r 


to a greater or lesser degree, This surrender is likely to manifest s 
in reduced and primitivized (e.g. less differentiated) intellectual a¢ 
ity" (Kastenbaum, op. cit., pp. 269-270). ent 

Particular importance is attached to the specification of бое, 
at a level intermediary between abstraction and operational defini 


g 


dtd 
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ж h ананан з concepts are those of "engrossment" and “per- 
in which Ilo is conceptualized as an organismic condition 
Perspective i person is totally committed to himself-in-situation, while 
points in a rien as a simultaneous involvement at two or more 
differentiate espace; The quality of engrossment vanishes when we 
is suggested n experience by planning, judging, comparing, etc. It 
of two basic at engrossment and perspective refer to the operation 
mature hu psychological processes both of which are required for 
‘plunge beh unctioning, i.e., the mature adult should be able to 
to stand b. "s wholeheartedly into the moment, and yet also be able 
Variety of ack and view both himself and other phenomena from a 
alte peepee tee (although not necessarily using both modes at 
and Bitiption e). Engrossment and perspective are assumed to develop 
Course of oo Fei pom longitudinal and situational fields. In the 
Perspectives, aily life we shift many times among engrossments and 
ены ранее about the aging process was formulated with 
aum 1964, erence to the engrossment-perspective concepts (Kasten- 
indivig 1 с). In essence, these hypotheses suggest that the aging 
ual may select from a variety of pathways on the basis of his 


Previ 
ic OUS pattern of engrossments and perspectives. Three general solu- 


tio: 
ae proposed: (1) To maintain at all costs the most general 
urin г or integration that the individual had previously achieved 
Teor, E US long process of development; (2) To de-differentiate and 
aspect of one’s life on a simpler level, becoming engrossed with one 
or vacii what formerly constituted the complete self; (3) To alternate 
Veen Wate between higher and lower central organizations, or be- 
in ext erossment in one or another of the differentiated Lyen (ss 
19645) у" cases, in multiple personality of the aged (Kastenbaum, 
With 


е dis Я 
and de engagement solution requires 


ath around mid-li le have a 
SPecti und mid-life. But some peo 
fee © ons dr f this crisis does not develop. 


living PC9Ple, for example, remain thoroughly engrossed in day-by-day 
have pu ey never develop a significant perspective; time and death 
Chan ttle emotional reality, and this orientation is not necessarily 
ау ару increasing chronological age. There are other persons who 
engr Such a highly developed, integrated system of perspectives and 
time -ments that they have ‘worked out their basic relationship to 
and death long before mid-life. 
ho do experience a changed 


ошо thermore, of those individuals w с 
ОК at mid-life, some follow other pathways than disengagement 


"8. some people concentrate their remaining energy within the 
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The Elderly Mystique 


Rosalie H. Rosenfelt 


Betty Friedan introduced The Feminine Mystique in 1963. Both 
Sed title and her argument stirred the public. The title made use of a 
ew term, mystique. The argument evoked cheers and rages, generated 
eae and provoked some housewives to rebellion. It forced many 
Отеп to question assumptions they had hitherto accepted. Husbands 
Rd Others also reacted; in fact, few readers remained unaffected 
(Friedan, 1963), 
bei he word, mystique, did not enter dictionaries until about ee 
n ing listed in Websters Third International Dictionary, of 1961, but 
s їп the Second, of 1957. C. Vann Woodward observes that a 
Уд це should not be confused with a myth: the former refers to ш 
Teation апа possession of an in-group; the latter is directed outwar 
ч Sodward, 1965). Mystique, as used here, refers to a core of ideas 
nd attitudes, explicit or not, held by an in-group pith respect to a 
ана lar concept—in the present instance, old age. This use of the 
7" is analogous to Dr. Friedan's. 7 To 
tom the Forties, Dr. Friedan argues, American women withdrew 
om the Opportunities for action and personal fulfillment previous 
ponerations had wrested from a society reluctant to grant ааа 
ор аа range of rights. Hard-won privileges to vote, тип for public 
2 ie? Work in responsible positions, follow careers, seriously to ач 
D "actualization." these activities ran counter to the mystique, m 
“men ceased to value them. Instead they came to view themselves 


solely in term i dhi wifely functions. 
nt i ductive and housewifely tions, 
at €rms of their sexual, reprodu = pe iin be уз 


а: 
еу patterned their lives to accord ` tri 
"d Subordinated all other aspects of life to families and homes, 
om = and gadgets, consumption and sex, relinquishing the quest 
identity in any more meaningful sense. | 
onena did not ae Dr. Friedan’s observations revealed 
уар fied, some even more seriously 


n to be di d, dissatis 1 
fnotionally За ong conn ае of their failure to find value and 
Ща] ent in life, Tired by educators, magazine editors, behavioral 


ts, manufacturers and others down the primrose path of im- 
, adult women elected to posture as adolescents, and the 


came so much the poorer thereby. 
97 
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World $ 
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New, Mute, and Insidious 


With respect to the elderly, a similarly insidious mystique «5 
been operating, although it has flourished mutely, for want of a publi- 
cist of Dr. Friedan's eloquence and fervor. The present author goes 
not presume to undertake the task of brushing away the cobwebs tha 
obscure the vision of the contemporary aged, but attempts merely to 
indicate a gratuitously handicapping state of affairs that beclouds the 
self-view of many older people today. Let others storm the ramparts 
and man the bastions—once they are located. 


Like the feminine mystique, the elderly analogue emerged during 
the Forties. Its causes, however, were dissimilar. The former appears tO 
have been stimulated by the currency given to the psychoanalytic 
concepts of Freud at that time, with the result that widespread accep- 
tance of a sex-oriented perception of womanliness eventuated "i 
women’s inability to find identity and fulfillment in any but their sexua 
roles. The elderly mystique got underway at the same time and too 
form as the psychosocial reflection of rapidly accelerated conditions 
of technological development, sequelae of the prolonged period 0 
global war. Obsolescent skills of the aging, overcrowding of the ran m 
of labor, and the growth of social security and retirement plans PX" 


fondly "ondas anticipations of those entering the aged omi 
i e changed anticipations, m i there deve 
oped new attitudes to p dd an aee 


new ward old age itself. In short (although | 
oversimplified statement does violence to the complexities of the situa: 
tion) the elderly mystique resulted from major technological and 50018 
changes associated with World War II and evolved and crystallize 
into a complex of feelings shared by many of today's old people. — , 
: Let us examine a few facets of the elderly mystique. There Б 
evidence to suggest that many elderly persons currently share the per 
ceptions of old age to be described (e.g., the attitudinal studies 
reviewed by Kastenbaum & Durkee, 1964a 1964b). It is also the cas? 
that many do not. It is true also that other attitudes might be select? 
as composing a core of the aging person’s self-concept. All that ca 
be claimed for the statements which follow is that they have appe E 
to the writer as having validity and salience and as constituting а ©" 
cluster that can be designated a mystique. 


We know that many a person at some point late in life comes 19 
consider himself old, and this implies he views himself as different 2 
important respects from what he considered himself to have be? Я 
earlier. According to the mystique, this point marks an unmitigate’ : 
misfortune, which a series of lugubrious losses, deficits and declin 
has forced upon his attention. Despite his grim determination 
“think young,” destiny has had the last laugh and has forced him 
the mat for the final countdown. 


4 
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lost nage and vigor, it is assumed, are gone forever. The senses have 
are out of th uity. The memory is kaput. Education and new learning 
TENDS he question, as one expects to lose his mental faculties with 
"a 1 v and creativity are for the young and courageous. They 
unl ed out for the old, who are, ipso facto, timid and lacking in 
thos ү лид. As for the pleasures of sexual relationships—the very 
ыз ght of the old person in such a context brings smiles. Some people 
del; even prone to associate the sex life of the aged with senile 
elinquency. 

"os the old person is taking stock of himself, he might as well 
he бы» еа to being "behind the times," for it is inconceivable 
tsbility. d have kept abreast of them. As a worker, he has become a 
ablins rlw rigidity, his out-of-date training, his proneness to dis- 
Arr 5 illness, not to mention his irritability, lowered efficiency and 
or gant manner, all militate against the likelihood of his being hired 

om. Fussduddiness is his special quality. Besides, he is more 
вар] e pension plan ever bargained for. Moreover, there are younger 

ple available for the vacant positions, and they are thought to 
need them more. 

i Let him brace himself for isolation and rejection. Every one knows 

Sengagement is a two-way process, and more the second way than 

е first, meaning that external forces are more cogent to the outcome 
P the individual's voluntary relinquishment of roles that bind him 
th On-going society. Worse than isolation is the mental ill health 
а follows it, this concept being à euphemism for loneliness, which 
is "nds too sentimental for modern usage." The nadir of the process 
pa ОЁ course, institutionalization of the aged—not always a necessary 
E desirable outcome, to be sure, but a practical method of storage 
ntil death, Providing the old one Jearns to conform to the inmate 
E Ишге, this solution by storage should not be too difficult, although 
e 1s recognized he might have preferred another fate—slow torture, 
б. The views of Orlans, comparing mental asylums for the old with 

zi death camps, offer food for reflection (Orlans, 1964). : 

liv Nothing is to be expected from the children. They have their own 
es to lead. Furthermore, they are leading them, like as not, in dis- 
gut locations, bridged only by the three-minute phone call on alternate 
чадауз, if iod is maintained at all. “Grandmothers as authorities 
are almost as obsolete as governesses. .. . Nevertheless they endure, 
Е the later population 


oncom; i i longevity 0 
ph itant with the increase on 1959). Grandparents make 


ases” (Rie Gl and Denney, 
peo sman, Glazer a! £m babysitter, and 
ople more nervous than it's worth—easler tà рер a banyeres 


i lationship is not a simple one. See, 6.5. 
illness end. Mer 1 Illness in Old Age. Amer. 


° 
Маго 


Social, 


But the isolation-mental 
e F. Lowenthal Social Isolation and Menta 


Review, 1964, 29, 54-70. 
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the youngsters like it better that way. Old people can't forget c 
once were parents; they still demand deference and obedience, ut 
seeming to realize that times have changed. Yet Shanas reported tha 
in her sample the majority of old people with children lived close to 
at least one of them and had been in contact with them during the 
week prior to the research interview (Shanas, 1961). | d 
The participant in the elderly mystique knows society finds it har 
to accept, let alone forgive, his existence. An unsubtle attitude of pun- 
ishment and retaliation is endemic in modern life. The old person 
expects derogation in explicit terms. The following illustration from 
fiction has the ring of verisimilitude: 


The housewives were on a bench, They looked at Ada and laughed. 
Everything comes out in this weather. Ever Ada. I guess she’s airing out 
her clothes. Laughter. Same , + + coat. She wears it all winter. Why 
don’t she take it off? She got nothing on underneath. . . . Laughter. 
Looka Ada smilin. I think shes nuts the way she smiles all the time like 
that. She is, Shes got People talkin to/er in her head, Somebody oughtta 


call up Kings County and tumer in, Laughter. Yeah, it aint safe with 
nuts running around , , , (Selby, 1965). 


e, the Gold the largest, 
most numerous and successful, en Age Clubs are by far the 


by A = Bi Негева effect of implicit stigma is commented upoP 
formed between People of similar sta 


likely to stimulate cross-a 


77 n contacts when they are in age-segregated housing (Rosow> 


An end product is the formation of the subculture of the aging: 
Rose has described it as aris; 


mass media, continued employment ‘and active resistance by x 
elderly to aging (Hose, 1962) ‚ Implied is a conviction that for the xd 
culture to exist is socially detrimenta], In this connection, Riesman 
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Proposed the desperate measure of teaching a course to the old on the 
understanding of popular culture, to aid in closing the gap between 
1€ generations ( Riesman, 1954). On the face of it, such a plan appears 
ridiculous, but it might be preferable to the broken-down communica- 
tions we now tolerate. 

- The deterioration of the body is palpable. Wrinkled skin, falling 
air, missing teeth, shuffling steps devolve upon all who survive long 
ү ЕЕ Are problems accompanying these changes easily imagined 

y those Who are decades removed from experiencing them? Does any 
9ne without dentures imagine the pangs that arise from the realization 

RE biting into crisp, whole apples is only for the undentured? In what 
;Mporium can still be found the laced corsets, the underdrawers, the 

aX garters that make the elderly feel comfortably and securely well- 
E ud Can they learn to be truly happy in nylon wisps? Do bifocals 

Па transistorized hearing aids restore the full-bodied world of sight 
and sound? Not by along shot! ` 

Every believer in the elderly mystique knows that things grow 
Worse daily. Better not tell him that earlier generations suffered more. 
€ knows better. Wasn't the three-generation family that flourished in 
arm and village only a few years back the institution that made this 
country great? Kent proposes the iconoclastic notion that at no time 
ү а three-generation family the common mode, and it is even more 

Cubtful that such a social institution was idyllic (Kent, 1965). 

,, What are the consequences of belief in the elderly mystique? As 
= the feminine mystique, acceptance of so limited and иша 
о ends by not only blinding its holders to the full range of possibili- 

105 available to them but also by so deforming them in conformity 
With its warped image that they become as restricted as the mystique 
would have them. A vicious circle is set in motion. There is no hope in 
ig 4286; and those who grow old are quite hopeless. That, in essence, 
15 the elderly mystique. Clearly the world pays dearly for this myopic 

9W of what are sardonically called, “The Golden Years. 


Е И 
ee н disheartening when com- 
е elderl tique appears even more disnear 
ses sense, the самец Pk our senses and carefully controlled re- 
march demonstrate it to be in large measure untrue and misleading. 
үе ealth, for example. More people suffer with chronic disease in 


age, become incapacita 


far f Gagnon, 1965). As for memory los 
Tom clear-cut, because, in par 
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cate the matter of isolating the variables, In general, it appears that 
the aged are less efficient than the young with respect to certain mem- 
ory tasks; with others age does not discriminate among the subjects. 
Education and learning are areas in which the elderly mystique has 
caused incalculable harm through discouragement of would-be elderly 
learners and would-be teachers. Study after study has demonstrated 
that, with adequate motivation, old people are capable of learning 
efficiently and well. Birren has recently stated that, "The evidence that 
has been accumulating on both animal and human aging suggests that 
changes with age in the primary ability to learn are small under most 
circumstances" (Birren, 1964, p. 110). One gerontologist has made 
рон. his vision of the role education could play in the lives of the 
age H 


I am inclined to believe that the field of education offers unlimited 
opportunities for people who have been relieved of work and family re- 
sponsibilities. It seems to me that the complexities of our industrial civili- 
zation require that youth limit their education primarily to technical and 
в merge from our schools and universities as well- 
trained technicians, but rarely as educated people. It is my contention 
that only the retired person can become the truly educated person of 
tomorrow . . , (Kuplan, 1964), 

Riesman has described three adjustment patterns to aging: the 
autonomous, the adjusted, the anomic (Riesman, 1954). He notes that 


visibly as long as these Supports are availab] anomic adjusters 
simply decay, lacking both inner and min EE In Riesman 5 
words: “He held a job less than the job held him . . . such people live 
like cards, propped up by other cards” (Riesman, op. cit.). 1 
It can be seen that a combination of personality factors, extern? 
social forces and sheer chance influences the adjustment outcome ОЁ 2 
particular individual in old age. The trend of present day thought a 
gerontology appears to move in the direction of concurrence ac 
specific individual's experience of old age is colored less by the E 
of his accumulated years than by the constitutional and experien is 
background he brings with him to the later stages of life. From of 
point of view it would appear that the elderly mystique, while not ate 
fering an inaccurate description of the situation of certain --— in 
old people, fails to do justice to the variety and complexity of life 


. э as 
the later years, which may have as many gradations and variations 
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life in any other period. The task of society would appear to consist 
In providing universal opportunity at every stage of life for optimal 
growth and development of the individual. Were this task to be well 
done, the elderly mystique would find few subscribers. 
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Institutional Totality and Criteria of 
Social Adjustment in Residences 


for the Aged 
Ruth Bennett and Lucille Nahemow* 


Two ideas are explored in this paper: the first is that there are 
differences in the clarity and complexity of social adjustment criteria 
in a variety of residential settings for the aged; the second is that these 
differences are related to the degree of institutional totality of a resi- 
dential setting. In the first section of the paper, literature pertaining to 
social adjustment in specialized settings for the aged is reviewed. In 
the second section, research findings are presented. The latter are 
based on participant observation conducted by the authors in a home 
for the aged, four nursing homes, a supervised apartment residence, 
two geriatric wards of a mental hospital, and a public housing develop- 
ment with special facilities for the aged. 

The concept of social adjustment refers to fitting oneself into ал 
ongoing social situation. It includes three component but independent 
processes: social integration, which refers to participation in activities 
and social interaction; evaluation, which includes the concept of mo- 
rale insofar as it reflects an evaluation of the social environment; an 
conformity, which is behavior enacted in accordance with social norms: 
According to Tréanton (1962), the concept of social adjustment was 
inherited from the nineteenth-century intellectual tradition. It is Þe- 
coming less frequently used in the social sciences because, like thé 
concepts personality or morale, it has an ambiguous meaning, even s 
personal is distinguished from social adjustment. He thought thai 
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when Ч 

а ry oia people, it was important to keep clearly sepa- 

subject's bel em jects verbal expression of satisfaction; and (b) the 

Eu с їп work, leisure and social areas of life. In reviewing 

was usuall di aged, Havighurst (1955) found that social adjustment 

inner and y distinguished from personal adjustment, on the basis of 
outer aspects of adjustment. Pollak (1948) defined social 


this se it i 
nse, it includes the efforts of an individual to satisfy his per- 


sonal ne г 
eds as well as to live up to the expectations of others." 
d to make a 


up their w a а 
ay of life entirely and adjust to an institution or a sequence 
staff report to the 


gs and social adjustment 
y thought that they are in- 


aa aged are expected to adjust to life in two major classes of spe- 

Settings e MEME settings: institutional and community. Institutional 

aged End. ude V. A. domiciliaries, mental hospitals, homes for the 

clude reti supervised apartment residences. Community settings in- 
tirement housing and public housing 


Cial facilit; developments with spe- 
o th cilities for the aged. These settings may be classified according 


- 16 extent to which they are total institutions. The concept of institu- 
ffman (1960), who defined total 


tio 
fom totality was introduced by Go 
th 5 the barrier to social intercourse 
greater | outside.” They are "encompassing to a degree discontinuously 
down than organizations next in line" and act “in a way to break 
Ways; * . . the kinds of barriers separating statuses” in the following 
the sa (a) АП aspects of life are соп 

i hase of the member's daily activ- 


ө P De carried out in 

as ; 

le din, of the day’s activities are tightly 

ties be at a prearranged time in the whole circle of activi 
eing imposed from а 
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timulation patterns, incentives and modes of control and ape ee 
p ts on behavior. Thus, the independent variables would be chara | 
тылына of settings; the dependent variables would be concurrent an 
Jong term measures of behavior and adjustment of jid — 
The causes, correlates and consequences of institutiona o 4 
have yet to be studied directly. Rosow (1962) reviewed cpm am 
order to study the effect of institutional environment on socia: y g e 
tion in retirement housing. His results showed that isolated set m 
the true retirement type were characterized by a high degree Te tal" 
gration. However, other kinds of isolated homes or inaccessible ' О A 
institutions gave a picture of poor morale and lack of o ones d 
the normal urban setting, old people were found to be isolated а 
insulated from their younger neighbors despite physical proximity: 
Among the conclusions drawn was that the critical factor in caem ia 
ing morale or integration of a retirement setting was the exten be 
which it was a full-fledged, self-contained community. To the exte а 
that it approximated a community with all of a community's ae e 
it seemed to support a thriving social life and to integrate its mem : d 
However, this generalization was not thought to hold true for insula n 
settings which were stigmatizing, such as mental hospitals. Hou 
conclusions were relevant to the development of the idea to investiga 
the relation between institutional totality and criteria of adjustment. 


I. Review of the Literature 


The review will cover the social adjustment of the aged in eei 
ment communities, homes for the aged, Veterans’ Administration ce 


ters, nursing homes and mental hospitals. These residential settings E 
the aged are listed in terms of a hypothetical rating of institution 
totality with the least total in 


t. 

ў stitutions first and the most extreme € 

The review of studies of residential settings follows that order as last 
and retirement communities are discussed first, mental hospitals last 


Criteria of Social Adjustment in Retirement Communities 


T TP ; "n e 
In retirement communities, it is normative to be integrated. Sinc 
social participation is the ma 


i jor activity, to participate is to gon 
Integration is expected of residents and is probably the WIPE 
portant, single criterion of adjustment. According to Granick (1 ant 
informal socializing was found to be the major activity in pn 
housing. He summarized studies of six retirement communities, cial 
of which were in Florida and one in California and found that [ылу 
activities consumed a good deal of the time and energy of the e ding 
oup. Major pastimes were visiting with a variety of friends, atten us 
gr zd and simply passing the time of day with casual acquaintan b 
Mr residents reported that they found the people in the commu 


so 
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ties friendly and pl i 
satisfying ; pleasant so that it was relatively е; 
ie Ng sees contacts. The majority AIT EE 
of intimate — Spouses and thus had the time to enjoy the benefits 
Was asked dome ien e In three of the communities, the group 
years, In dnce relative happiness at present as compared to earlier 
258 арр instance, about 70 per cent responded that they were 
retiem ir. r as happy as they had been before reaching old age or 
Кы cmn (1954) studied Moosehaven, a fraternal retirement 
which E aged with 350 residents who lived in domiciliary units 
care, n me and scattered over 68 acres in Florida. Complete 
ation AE medial was provided. Thirty per cent of the popu- 
couples had E of married couples. Fourteen of the fifty resident 
Iesources of gen married there. Moosehaven had most of the social 
ibrary, fishin e ordinary community, including a recreation center, 
Paper, and T pier, lodge for meetings and organized activities, news- 
and t emocratic government with elected house committees 
mU meetings. 
and коше (1902) summarized the 1 
ment "we integration. From descript 
ment; н, ing according to two demographic properties of the environ- 
imity s centration versus dispersion of old people and physical prox- 
found e oung people. Three of a possible four types of patterns were 
concent mpirically: (a) isolated housing, in which old people were 
ри rated and insulated from the young; (b) segregated housing, 
ich old people were concentrated but not insulated from the 


Young. 
ung; and (c) the normal urban setting, in which the aged were dis- 
e correlated with social 


er 
iie but not separated. These patterns were € i 

pe w ion. The results showed that isolated settings of the retirement 

bn ere characterized by a high degree of integration, indicated by 
ай, à that in some settings in which old people were concentrated 
Patios sulated from the young there was à great deal of social partici- 
tions , However, other kinds of isolated homes or inaccessible institu- 
nd gave a picture of poor morale and lack of integration. In the 
sulated urban setting, old people were found to be isolated and in- 
bw from their younger neighbors despite physical proximity. The 
ej; ^ Bated retirement community was thought to best approximate a 
ip. Contained community thus accounting for their good morale and 


gration, 
Crit " 
eria of Social Adjustment in Ho 


per, According to Geld (1964, р. 60), 
andy anent, usually sectarian community of predo 
Ог women, sponsored, planned and supervise 


m 
ща] and/or fraternal and/or religious bodies. 


iterature on retirement housing 
ive studies, he classified retire- 


mes for the Aged 

«а home for aged is a voluntary, 
minantly elderly men 
d by either govern- 
It is acknowledged 
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as a nonprofit social enterprise, and designed elie | je 
clusively as a protective environment with a сала е E imn 
multiple physical setting for that segment of our m Y р P. all 
whose declining years, (are) accompanied frequently by P de: 
mental, economic and social deprivations. . e There are ан bd 
ments in the definition which require elucidation. F or gee ar a E 
nency of residence’ is mentioned to draw a dividing line a ghe 
voluntary home and other intramural facilities such as a Mei jade 
boarding home, or a nursing home, with their generally gc p eens 
of residents, notwithstanding the occasional exceptions w: sanis 
elderly persons leave a home for the aged and some stay perma ned 
in boarding homes. .. . A home for the aged with anonymity or sert 
tion of residents which is frequently found in boarding and nu 
homes, is functionally a contradiction in terms.” ames die 
Residents of homes are expected to participate in наа a б 
velop informal relationships, obey rules and do very little comp o 
Social integration, as indicated by participation in formal and in pu 
activities, is generally the major criterion of adjustment. These E 
tively complex criteria of adjustment were established on the һи п 
both implicit and explicit evidence. Explicit evidence came d as 
studies in which staff members wrote or stated what they use he 
criteria of good or poor adjustment. Implicit evidence came from 


indices of social adjustment developed for research in homes for the 
aged. 


Aronson (1958) suggested 
liorate disorders. 


x 1 t- 
Oberleder (1957), who studied the relation between social end 
ment and attitudes toward aging in the same home, had staff теті, 
select a group of “troublesome” and a group of “adjusted a a cri- 
irrespective of their length of tenure in the home. She рахе Tesident 
terion by which staff members could judge a “troublesome » on the 
the fact that he could be classed as a “management problem e exag 
basis of behavior difficulties Which have arisen or have Be Tire 
gerated in the home. The "adjusted" resident, by contrast, e 


ies 
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most of the following traits to some degree: (a) seemed fairly cheerful 
and sensible, making few unreasonable demands; (b) got along well 
With others and appeared to enjoy social participation, (c) seemed con- 
tent in the protection provided by the home, yet had interests of his 
Own; (d) was successful in using the facilities the home offers for self- 
expression, status and similar personal needs; (e) didn't fly off the 
andle or complain too much, accepted annoyances “philosophically” 
and seemed to avoid disrupting conflicts with other residents without 
too great sacrifice of personal dignity. Oberleder found that those who 
Vere judged by staff members as adjusted showed significantly greater 
'sagreement with stereotypes of the aged and also showed signifi- 
cantly greater acceptance of values associated with younger age 
Broups. In 
etween physical status and adjustment by comparing residents who 
ved in supervised apartments because of a good functional medical 
rating with those who lived in the more confining and traditional 
Institutiona] setting because of a poor functional medical rating. He 
found that those in the apartments were better adjusted, enjoyed better 
mental health, were less seclusive, less suspicious, more socially alert, 


Others i —if need be, 
Others ee i: же» Bennett and Nahemow (1965a) used 


ion of indices of social adjust- 
ese no is for the construction 0 j 
тев а TI hey found Eum ue b = аралча 
srgely y factors relevant to life in the home. 
i d Nahemow (1965b). 
O-year time i 1 according to Bennett an У 
Walton, Bema eat cie (1964) found that the adjustment of 
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i i i than that of normal resi- 
i ts with senile dementia was no worse : : 
oec Ste residents with functional mental disorders were poorly 
justed. i а 
adju A number of studies of homes have been conducted. in мен 
criteria of adjustment centered chiefly around the integration ao 
Scales of adjustment were constructed for research but were no 


formal program of activities was introduced in the two they designated 
as experimental homes. Once residents were expected to participa de 
the formal activities, informal relationships tended to increase. Rom n 
(1959) developed a program to engage the residents of a home ihe 
activities. He found that such a program required basic changes in 


program might mean his leaving the home. 


Dick and Friedsam (1964) studied both personal and social ad- 
justment in residents of 


tween the generic and th 


The 


i ity sample 
institutional population was then compared to a community ѕатр о 
rated by Coven in 1949. The institutionalized cases studied W 
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WES and unrepresentative of the institutional population as a 
tion "i ihe. were three years younger than the institutional popula- 
ae s е same universe and more were native born, had college 
P ees and were in excellent health. With this considerable reserva- 
таер mind, the author compared the institutional and non-institu- 
s Sm He found that in the institutionalized group there was 
f г ег proportion of females and widows who had unfavorable 
mily relationships, enjoyed fewer contacts with friends and young 
People and did not participate in group activities. On the other hand, 
ey were a deeply religious group of people who spent much time 
reading, had many hobbies, enjoyed good health and felt a sense of 
Security, 
Sister M. Ann Amen (1959) found that residents of a Catholic 
ome for the aged were able to list social factors which they thought 
Contributed to their adjustment and morale. Staff-resident relationships 
Seemed to be an important factor in the satisfactory adjustment of the 
individual to the home. This was shown by the fact that the work atti- 
tude and treatment by the Sisters ranked second only to the presence 
of the chapel as the most important factor in the maintenance of high 
Morale among the residents. She found that well adjusted individuals 
Showed a strong identification with staff members and seemed to share 


their norms, 

The impact of institutionalization was studied by Lieberman and 
Lakin (1963), to determine how older persons construed the institu- 
tional setting of a home for the aged prior to entering it and what 
Modifications in self-precept they found necessary in making the tran- 
Sition to institutional life. They interviewed 22 persons whose entrance 
to a home was imminent but who had been on a waiting list for ap- 


a n 
sig, crease in feelings of competence 
© world following admission to the hom cme 
act of institutionalization on 


act, she a еге 
ho {ленди г ter in regard to their self-conception. 


APpropri Possibly because 
ai piate in ne mena ideats continued to be socially ac- 


in this goal, she found that resi 
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or what is an appropriate resident role of 
riate one can clearly make the faut 
urney.” They found that the "good" resi din 
Worker was the active, alert person inclu T 
vity sometimes made trouble for the staff. 


Е nt 
nursing staff, on the other hand, perceived the residents as depende 
people who required care 


little independent, self-su ivity. 3 
valued most highly the care ori ices i г 
and the "good" resident was опе who adjusted easily to the routine 0 
the home. 

Morris (1964) summarized 


the trends, problems and develop- 
ments in the status of non 


profit homes for the aged. The major trep 
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need of instituti 

vicies harc mei management are individuals who have already 
NUt/Hongl ecu y a variety of forms of starvation—emotional, social, 
tin fs едн omic, medical and surgical! . . . The modern institu- 
correcting rd аге оЁ its significant potential for reversing and 
older pout ra e social trends that promote the deterioration of 

at pie rain es administrators and staffs now recognize 
among older nese or resocialization with increasing relationships 
and Ме] р ple tend to awaken or reawaken familiar value systems 

p in benefit training and retraining. . . .” 


Criteri 
a i ; i 
of Social Adjustment in Veterans’ Administration Centers 


ТІ > pe 

ture er bes Administration centers are similar to homes in struc- 
tively well Ta A center consists of a domiciliary to house the rela- 
Physically PA Я and hospital wards for those who are mentally or 
Pation and inte s in homes, adjustment is viewed in terms of partici- 
ae Dom is the major, if not only criterion of adjustment. 
ina Жока" pue ( 1956) conducted a study of chronically ill men 
of old age ans Administration center to determine if the combination 
ge and institutionalization was associated with decreased social 

t. They found that the 


isolati. = д 
^. ation and inactivity characteristic of Veterans’ Administration domi- 
Jained in terms of the poor physical 


d residents in dwelling units 
s “members” and who 


latt 

wh peo largely domiciliary mem 

in iem render them unfit for the 
omiciliary but who did not require the ca 


hosp; 
Dital affords to acute cases. A special progra 
was more intensive and larger in 


icili Volunteer particip 


es as dramatics, music 
adapted sports activities, and library 
h a staff member met with the patients 
ture. The many activities were 
d that the rate of partici- 
d to seek out their own 
icine and rehabilitation 
liary units but required 
Lucas used sociometric 
discover the extent and 


group activiti 


a 
ana picture programs, 
in - Council groups, in whic 
De eias activities, were another fea 

ation t to the building, for it had been foun 
activi _dropped when the men were expecte 
ee Participation in the physical med: 
of noe Was voluntary for men on the domici 
25 those on the Intensive Service. Tallent and 


teryj $ 
Tviews and drew sociograms 1 order to 
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pattern of socialization among the residents of the units. Those who 
required least care and who were in the general care unit were the 
youngest, with a mean age of 60, and had lived in the center longest, 
averaging 21 months. The average ages and lengths of residence in the 
minimum care, maximum care and Intermediate Service were 63, 65 
and 61 years and they lived there 10, 8, and 8 months respectively. The 
findings showed that the infirm men in the Intermediate Service unit 
showed greater socialization than the infirm men in a maximum саге 
unit. Minimum care men scored higher in ability to name acquaint- 
ances than those in the general or maximum care units. There was 4 
uniformly poor ability to name those who occupied beds adjacent to 
their own. Examples of typical remarks elicited from men who could 
not name a friend or had difficulty in doing so were, *No preference, I 
feel close to everybody"; "Everybody is my friend”; and “I don't know, 
I've only been here four or five months.” | 
| Tallent and Lucas examined the conditions of the study to deter- 
mine if any factors existed which might systematically have biase 
the results. They thought that the Intermediate Service unit patients 
might have been less mobile and therefore tended to remain in closer 
physical association with one another than if they could have move 
wee freely. But there were the same number of mobile patients in 
Е Ж ко ме unit as in the maximum care unit. There ar 
concluded th patients on the Intermediate Service unit. : 
= ed that meaningful activities must be provided to bring about 
ski e in any institution. But they cautioned that other factors 
ld ae Contend, ey und that many men 0n бе 
ere emained isolated despite the general impro th 
leti on, Asa postscript, the authors added that since the 
completion of their study, the Veterans Administration launched 2 
planned living program in its domiciliaries and that this program in- 
cluded a greater schedule of activities for the men than was previous y 
in effect. Therefore, they hypothesized that a change in social patterns 
will ensue after this program reached effective operation. 
Webb (1959) found that veterans in domiciliaries were quite 


isolated as compared with the general population. But he concluce 
that institutional life in the domicilia fe) ye ffect upon 
tho паида]. melo aa e e ry had no deleterious e P 


2 ntrary, h embers often 
made a better adjustment in the cera Е e environmen 
than in any situation previously prevailing in the outside community 
Remanis ара Davol (1961) used a scale of ariomie developed by Srole 
to measure feelings of alienation from society on the theory that 
anomie should be observable in individuals who have attempted—but 
failed—to attain culturally defined goals. They found that the nigh 
level of anomie present in the institution was related to a lack of soci 
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affiliati ; з 

o Hadley үл Tee contact with friends and family. According 
Brom sen ine ), the picture of inactivity and isolation amidst a 
centers. Hadle ny characteristic of Veterans’ Administration 
among the oe ш this to a normative pattern which was found 
iius amore the prs e reason they found themselves without any- 
c haa = s p ace to live was that one mode of adaptation to 
раве a e omiciliary was the maintenance of a distant and 
dents. This рап to social relationships with other domiciliary resi- 
йол с ey was supported by several comments and was in 
thought this i e findings of Tallent and Lucas cited above. He 
Чаш pattern was due to the fact that many saw living in the 

iary as representative of personal defeat. 


Criteri, " Я 
eria of Social Adjustment in Nursing Homes 


S 
T aue et al. (1957) defined nursing homes as establishments 
provide skilled nursing care as their primary and predominant 


functi : " 

Peroa af Their aim is to discharge patients into the community after a 

; convalescence. As far as elderly patients are concerned, this 
1, who studied pro- 


aim А 
WA id unrealistic. According to Solon, et a 
ry nursing homes in 13 states, 


needs a heavy responsibility. It 
маан to provide a long term or even permanent home substitute for the 
54 ividual at one of his most stress-laden periods. And it needs to do this 
neurrently with providing medically indicated nursing care of a proper 
quality to the individual, In many homes, the two roles make for ambi- 
Бу of function; in many others, the responsibilities are blended. 
ie far as physical condition of residents, length of residence and 
aged €s performed are concerned, nursing homes and homes for the 
deed are similar, Zelditch (1957a ) thought that Jewish homes for the 
have in large measure been transformed into nursing homes, and 


Jat the medical and nursing programs had become the most important 
am after shelter and feeding. Zelditch (1957b) 


gle item in the pro 
ud that from WE a 2/3 of all beds in Jewish homes for the aged 
Ste occupied by chronically ill patients, and that between 20 and 25 
onsidered senile. Ac- 


a cent of all résidents in Jewish. homes were с 2 
tding to Brecher and Brecher (1964), an estimated 350,000 Ameri- 


c e 
um. are being cared for in nursing homes and an additional 250,000 
Telated facilities such as boarding homes, rest homes, and convales- 


e 1. 
“nt homes and hospitals. The average age of the men and women in 
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the nursing homes is 80; many = in their 90's. Their average stay 15 
ar; many stay on for many years. 

шк? pé between Жылы homas and homes for the aged 

ends insofar as adjustment criteria are concerned. There appear to = 

no criteria of social adjustment, personal adjustment criteria are TE rs 
and medical criteria of improvement are applied to a minority О ve 

dents toward whom physical rehabilitation is directed so that they 

can care for themselves, 
Scott (1955) studied the personal adjustment of an aged popula- 
tion living in proprietary nursing homes and homes for the aged in 


Texas and compared it with that of a non-institutional population 
selected from the same com. 


for administrators of nursing 
to the operation of a nursi 


and adjustment contributes to present day - 
g home residents tend to have a significant y 


began a large 
homes becaus 
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, There has been a ing i 
activity provided in dM егес interest in increasing the amount of 
and inactivity which 5 homes in order to ameliorate the isolation 
related size and ic characterize them. Beattie and Bullock (1964 
т labs die type of institution to their "social climate." B ) 
М à onstructed specificall ме. By means 
in nursing homes, tl pel ly to measure the social atmosphere 
aged in St. Кой, Th studied 80 nursing homes and homes for the 
sponsibility” sho . They studied both “social climate" and “social re- 
tive ratings ig nm residents. On the social climate scale, posi- 
visiting hours, att obtained by institutions which had unrestricted 
the food or with аин to please residents who were unsatisfied with 
for a resident "а р, quarters, and did not require special permission 
responsibility sc Um able to leave the homes for a day. On the social 
consulted the е ti positive ratings were obtained by homes which 
Would expect Бо ES about matters of policy. Contrary to what one 
Poor in steall h oth "social climate" and "social responsibility" were 
than 40 bed omes. They found that one half of the homes with less 
omes with intr low on “social climate” while only 1/10 of the 
but only 1/8 er 40 beds ranked low. Similarly, 1/3 of the small homes 
In hen . а р ө the larger ones ranked low on “social responsibility." 
integration Th sizes, they found relatively little social activity and 
. They concluded that a nursing home could become a 


Social ; : 
unit only with considerable effort on the part of the personnel, 
could contribute to the 


and 
si d the mere existence of policies that 
& "to ind unit did not guarantee that the people will develop 
Criteri 
eria of Social Adjustment in Mental. Hospitals 
T picture of inactivity, custodialism, isolation and dearth of 
os i adjustment criterja is duplicated on the geriatric wards of mental 
em It has led Bockoven (1964) to wonder if there might have 
ment” point to the medical philosophy underlying the “Moral Treat- 
ensi of the 19th century, which was a method for applying compre- 
ive treatment for the purpose of restoring soundness of mind and 
ght its value derived 


od 
у to those affected with mental ills. He thoug 
anning а therapeutic program for the 


rom UP: 
assigning priority to pla * 
r his ailment. 

riatric patients expect 


l hospital wards. 


ui & 
h in the way of social a à 
Е the debilitating nature of the 


waa ce be explained in ә с 
uc disorders of the senium, particularly 
on publicized results obtained by Goldfarb (und 
y Sychiatric Services for the Aged t 
Biene of New York State. In New York City, 6 


o the Commissioner of Mental 
13 patients were 
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examined by means of a standardized mental status questionnaire, the 
face-hand test and other rating scales. During a psychiatric examina- 
tion they were assessed for presence and degree of chronic brain 
syndrome, psychosis with chronic brain syndrome and presence of 
other psychiatric disorders, including whether they were “management 
problems” and “certifiable.” A comparison of the results obtained in 
different institutions showed no significant differences in the mental 
status of nursing home residents as compared with state hospital pa- 
tients admitted for the first time after the age of 65 years. The same 
result was obtained with several indices of mental function. 
Apparently, these findings were supported by the results of the 
final survey of the mental status of the institutionalized aged in New 
York City (Kahn, Goldfarb, Pollack & Peck, 1960; Kahn, Pollack & 
Goldfarb, 1961). A total of 1077 patients residing in homes for the 
aged, nursing homes and state mental hospitals were studied. All had 
been over 65 years of age at the time of first admission to the institu- 
tion. Both institutions and patients were selected on the basis 0 
чы та эши and included 169 patients in all three state hospitals, 
Es = E in 13 proprietary nursing homes and 482 in homes for 
. There are several studies of the social adjustment of young people 
2 mental hospitals. Schauer (1946) used dn tem не to 
DEL social adjustment and found that isolation was fairly char- 
le rua e (1953) suggested that social adjustment criteria 
tal, which fe a mice the functional requirements of a mental hospi- 
түрк E mic social system. He said: "It is the expec 
patterned behavior that we consciously or unconsciously use 25 
à standard against which to measure the performance of the person 
concemed The patient who meets the standards which constitute the 
role of being a patient performs the tasks expected of him as patient 
He gets up promptly, goes to breakfast without being urged, eats wel 
by himself, helps With ward work, etc. We say that he is a good pa 
tient from the point of view of his adjustment to hospital social life. 
He is not necessarily less sick than the bad patient for the terms goo 
and bad refer to social behavior not to symptoms.” Barrabee COn- 
structed a social adjustment scale by which to rate schizophrenic pe 
tients. This scale tapped four areas of patient functioning: self-care, 
participation, cooperation and sociability, When he applied this scale 
to one patient it became clear three out of four of the adjustment areas 
referred to social interaction. Jackson, Hiebart and Preston (1965) 
summarized the numerous studies of mental hospitals as a social 
system. They were interested in developing a general theory of mental 


ЕАК ЛЫЖЫ 


"the u: i 
sual continued treatment services, being assigned to 
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hospital functioni i 
бышты: miog and administrative practice, but noted that em- 
(deer an е area are so far of a fragmentary nature 

a ment y, three studies of social behavior amon аніс pati 
al hospital were cond 5 per раан 
et al. (1960) tc meas m ucted. A scale was devised by Burdock, 
Ене patients, nar | ehavioral symptoms of severity of illness in 
Bon ар item behavior rating scale was constructed 
солей. of : = А e effect of an intensive treatment unit which 
nrw 20 o wm physiotherapy, occupational therapy and 
е ces. While social activity was expected of the elderly 
e intensive treatment unit, the controls were placed in 
жк g : wards as far 
e according to their needs, but primarily according to the 
reread fe 2 the various services at the time of admission. Ap- 
mn the’, atively little was expected of the ordinary geriatric patient 

= wards. Those in the intensive treatment unit improved. 

ы; = see 1963 ) thought the greatest threats to old age were long 
tutionalizat: ic illness, disability and mental illness with consequent insti- 
E рп and loss of independent status. She found that medical 
Aud gone А p rehabilitation of physical function were more advanced 
Sion pted than socioenvironmental therapies for maintenance and 
ion of personality function. The theories proposed which are 


rel 
EN to the effective treatment of ill older people are not in agree- 
. Concepts of good adjustment in old age vary from promotion of 
tion. She added that most institutions 


activi Ө 
fall oo. to diminution of participa t 
and A provide an environment in which patients can find a social role 
i at they are expected to find satisfaction in the patient role, with 

tion from the world 


it ў 
oe ee dependency, passivity and isola 
side. Under Donahue's supervision, the University of Michigan’s 


ey hey of Gerontology and Medical School undertook a study to sur- 
x4 1 ealth and rehabilitation potential of older patients being cared 
соу in tax-supported medical-care facilities. They also hoped to dis- 
p the nature of medical and socioenvironmental programs which 
ie ered the reinstatement of physical and personal independence and 
tw uced the effects of institutionalization. One control institution and 
тыр, experimental hospitals were selected and matched for age, sex 
tio, length of average stay» nature of chronic illnesses, number of 
and medical services. Psychological, social, 

E sical and functional measurements were taken at the start of the 
Xperiment and nine months later The rehabilitation program was de- 
ith experiences to counteract the 

d meaningful communica- 


ilitate satisfactory participation with others, 
self esteem, (£) 
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rovide insight into causes and manifestations of disease, (g) mobilize 
and motivate realization of creativity and productiveness. The program 
designed to achieve these aims included: (a) sheltered workshop, (b) 
craft training, (c) social and recreational activities, and (d) friendly 
visiting. They observed that each activity afforded an opportunity for 
role emergence, e.g., worker, creator, friend and community member. 
Community resources were also used to overcome the isolated and, 
therefore, total nature of the institution. The findings came from day 
nurses who used independent ratings on eleven items of possible 
change and the ratings were totaled to get an improvement index. At 
one experimental hospital fewer than 30 per cent were judged im- 
proved. At the other, 63 per cent of the men and 100 per cent of the 
women improved. The failure at one hospital was attributed to several 
possible causes: the patient population might have been sicker, there 
appeared a lack of staff morale, poor staff supervision and lack of in- 
terest in the rehabilitation program. The findings indicated a greater 
improvement in the psychological categories of participation, coopera- 
tion and sociability than in the more physiological processes of health 
and appetite. Increases were shown in group expansiveness, group 
integration and group cohesiveness. There were also changes in status 
and attempts to take pains to improve status. Patients who were poorly 
adjusted at first moved in the direction of even poorer adjustment in 
spite of the program. Sex, age and length of stay were not determin- 
ing factors in adjustment. The final result was that 75 per cent had 
achieved higher levels of independence and self-sufficiency; 14 per 
cent improved to a high level of self-maintenance and self-employ- 
Шо, 0 per cent were capable of living in the community with mini- 
s à sper eion and assistance. Finally, the program demonstrated that 
{Г еза сате was no more costly than custodial care. Gottesman 
fel Dm а program to resocialize elderly mental patients. 
е | at little was being done for them despite the fact that Evi- 
ence has emerged recently that the types of patients in each setting 
overlap considerably and that the care given in each is very similar. 
He thought this was because operators of these settings, believing that 
their patients suffered from irreversible organic damage and feeling 
impotent as treatment centers, had all accepted a goal of simply pro- 
viding custody until death. In order to counteract the effects of suc 
an approach, Gottesman's resocialization program was an attempt to 
approximate normal life in the community and include in the exper 
ence of aged patients a series of life crises. 

In the three studies reviewed above, a major criterion of improve 
ment of a geriatric mental patient was discharge from the hospita" 
may be that this goal prevents recognition of the fact that a large 
number of patients remain in a hospital permanently and adjust = 
whatever way of life they perceive. 
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Il. Methods and Results of Field Research 


Mee etn ing studies and to back up impressions gained 
eee con re, data from research now being carried out by the 
Ronen rs pee below. Participant observation and interviews 
iuf n Р : a minimally supervised apartment residence which 
developement ч оте for aged, four nursing homes, а public housing 
dentis] sun and two geriatric wards of a mental hospital. These resi- 
чене тушө Б were selected because there were virtually no direct 
кеи. о Similar settings in the literature and because they 
cack werk a Е spectrum with respect to the property of institu- 
project ei According to the index of totality, a public housing 
hospital — e apartment residence, nursing home and mental 
totality — ratings of very low, moderate, high and very high 
totality rerpectively. The data are discussed below in order of these 
ings. 

Pee work was conducted in the institutions according to the 
Sociolo 5 procedures and schedule developed in earlier research: (a) 
di gist gained access to and toured each institution; (b) Sociologist 
served and participated in the affairs of the institution. Each activity 


in which residerits participated was attended at least once; (c) Cultural 
ers, annual reports and 


pum of each institution such as newspap ports а 
ЗЫ gi organs were collected and analyzed; (d) Standard administrative 
interviews were conducted with at least one staff member repre- 
Senting each service in each institution. About 20 staff members in all 
Settings were asked about their interactions with each other and direct 
Observations of interaction were made in order to determine the ways 
in which social relations were structured normatively. One major con- 
cern was with the manner in which authority was exercised by staff 
members in each type of résidential setting. Interviews with adminis- 
trative staff members were also use i o determine the degree 
+ кыс! of an institution, the social norms and rules, and the criteria 
of adjustment. The followin, uestions Were as 

at is expected of оо 8 What rules do they have to obey? What 
do they expect of the home? What happens to those who don't obey 
rules? (e) Standard *oldtimer" interviews were administered to long- 
term residents selected by staff members. About 50 "oldtimers" in all 


Settings were asked about why they entered the residence, how they 
Tegarded it, their neighbors and roommates, and how they spent their 
time, Particular emphasis was laid upon the rules and regulations they 
considered to be part of the requirements of institutional living. The 
following questions Were ask “oldtimers”: What is expected of 
residents in the home? What do you expect of the home? What rules 


do bey? What happens if you don't obey rules? 
gii о d f both administrators and 


four questions asked o 
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“oldtimers” are analyzed below. Some aspects of the social structure of 
the various institutions are also presented in order to provide a context 
for the findings. 


Adjustment Criteria in a Public Housing Development 


The housing project studied is a federally aided, low-rent public 
housing development. It consists of seven twenty-story buildings and 
one twenty-two-story building located on 9.6 acres of land. In the 993 
apartment development rents range from $50 for a 33-room apartment 
to $82 for a 74-room unit, Nearly one third (316) of the apartments 
are specially designed for elderly tenants with such safety features as 
non-skid tile floors in the bathrooms, grab bars over bathtubs and 
toilets and automatic shut-off devices on gas ranges. The 3j-room 
apartments, which are those intended for elderly tenants, are dispersed 
throughout the buildings. Typically, there are two such apartments on 
each floor adjacent to large apartments housing younger families. 


meeting of the group was held in the community center and subse- 
een held in the carriage rooms of the 


contain individuals living alone. The p 
fully racially integrated. Experts from 


g these aims because they are not as 


2 > Who look into complaints, interview ten- 
ants, do the renting, collect the rent, inspect the tenants’ apartments 


Other personnel oe the premises include a bookkeeper, receptionist, 
and several secretaries, eight patrolmen, four maintenance men, sixteen 
cleaning men and a fireman. 

When asked what was expected of aged tenants living in the 
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project, the manager said, “ 
eo d e , “tenants are expected 
EI. dm d are in any apartment house” He oii n н me 
the building арен мер personal safety and a minimum of реп 
ойшы аа de e a "good" tenant as one who pays the rent 
project had Ш s E t whom no other neighbor complains. Thus far th 
B anus amie = «md with the aging tenants. What Vale 
when no imm deese не by those living alone who became i 
heil were in substantial agreement with the management 
zx eni ie 4 expected of them. When asked what was expected, 
apartmenti a t A should not make much noise, should keep their 
еса Da a ould not annoy the neighbors, should pay the rent, 
ordo ahe a behaved should take care of the property, should be 
halls, | Meg eep within regulations, should not shake mops in the 
dee dawn € keep cats and dogs, should not play the radio and TV 
timers” ig Е апа should not irritate neighbors. Three of the “old- 
Sue d 5 опей said that they did not know what the rules were. 
hem explained that she just stayed in her apartment. 


Adju TP 
justment Criteria in the Apartment Residence 


Th А : 
e apartment residence is voluntary and non-proprietary and an 
d in earlier research. It 


affili 

ame ae Jewish institutional home studie 

visti of d residents, most of whom receive welfare assistance. By 
members he affiliation with the home, high echelon professional staff 
few staff and administrative officers are shared. There are relatively 
admi 5 members on the premises of the apartment residence. The 
nistrative blueprint for staff located on the premises is as follows: 


an ini A : Е ае 
administrative officer, who is mainly responsible for supervising 
t, a head housekeeper, а dietician, a 


аи tasks, her assistant, 1 
bee night nurse, and kitchen and maintenance personnel. The ad- 
жеу ar officer makes rounds each day to inquire into the residents 
the and to check on housekeeping tasks that might be required, e.g. 
repair of torn bedspreads. 
Very few residents leave the apartment voluntarily. About eight 
branch because constant 


а ЖЕГЕ 
re transferred each year to the institutional 
d. Transfer to the institutional 


nursi h 
ursing and medical care i5 require 

ranch of the home is a move which is dreaded, partly because it 
of a single room and partly because it is 


m ga 

d e giving up the privacy art s 

ne only when a resident's physical or mental condition deteriorates. 
the furnishings are very attrac- 


Each resident has his ow? room; 
d draperies on all windows. Resi- 


their favorite pieces of furniture, pictures, 
S evision sets, as well as € i aid service is pro- 
Vided each day for all residents. There are two large, attractively 
rnished lounges ОП two of the floors, in which there are television 
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sets and where club meetings and other special events are held. All 
activities are voluntary, although most of the residents attend all 
special events. On these occasions, staff members also attend. Most of 
the residents do not attend occupational therapy classes during the 
day, but do go to all evening events. There are many informal groups, 
mostly devoted to playing cards. Friendships and courtships develop 
among residents. Almost all of the residents leave the residence each 
day and, in the summer, sit on park benches. Many volunteer for jobs 
both outside and inside the residence, They sew curtains, make repairs, 
arrange for entertainers to come to the home, make cocktails and can- 


i aoe is a very noticeable resident subsystem, which resembles 
oth a neighborhood group in an urban community and an inmate 
uten in an institution. “Oldtimers,” some of whom have lived in 
e residence for twenty years, are accorded many privileges. They are 


recep Honists, iem have the largest rooms in the house. “Newcomers” 
aba Күз NI rooms, until a large room comes open and the decision 
15 to get a large room is made simply on the basis of length 


for other reasons. The Ossi 
ignore unpopular residents D а great deal about each other. They 


periode d abis ee a resident they dislike and make him 
who refuse io pek English (at least half the residents are foreign 
born, most On waea having been forced to leave Germany because © 
Hitlers p ersecution of the Jews), those who are uncouth, and those 
who are unfriendly. $ 

There is no formal orientation process. Sometimes, the chief ad- 
ministrator introduces a “newcomer” to an “oldtimer” or else a “new- 
comer” may have a friend who had lived in the residence for awhile 
and who will show him around. The administrative officer listed what 
was expected of residents and the rules they were supposed to obey. 
Residents are required to keep to the meal Schedule, smoke only in 
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designated areas, refrai ivi 
Dies , refrain from giving tips and refrain fr ing i 
a н Bana are asked to be neighborly and hiis 
tede er. The head administrator interferes when «непе 
а : propriety rights to “newcomers.” For example, they will 
шип О s yer to use a refrigerator, one of which is located in a 
While resi = oor and not allow a “newcomer” to store food in it. 
E не ents are encouraged to bring their complaints to the aa 
(sores it is felt that many complain too much and too often 
Bien: fn ators will listen to residents who complain infrequently and 
ak poran things; they forget the rest.” Tipping is definitely 
P oe ios rules. Every six months, the head administrator announces 
dm cpping policy in the dining rooms, at the club meetings, and 
the istmas. It is announced that employees will be dropped if 
y are caught taking tips or gifts. Letters are written to relatives of 


residents to discourage them from tipping. 
d good" resident is clean in his personal habits, neat in appear- 
à A good manners and is considerate toward others. Usually, he is 
e ident who volunteers his time to help in the residence or who 
wives as ап officer of the club. According to the administrative officer 
E residents are not accorded any special treatment. In fact, “bad” 
р са yn get more of the administrator's time and attention than 
good” ones. A “bad” resident is one who is “mean and spiteful,” e.g. 
dinner she doesn't like 


| eae who won't ask for a substitute for a 
nd then complains that she is not Тес. Other examples of “bad” resi- 


dents are those who are argumentative, aggressive, unwilling to keep 
om, receive phone calls during rest 


pM schedule for sharing a bathro ] c 5 

rs or after bedtime, complain about not getting their money? 

Worth, go over the administrator's head to complain to the social 

Service workers at the home, want to change rooms constantly, and 

Simply are unfriendly. 

Si Seven oldtimers were asked to list what 
ix of them answered that 
sone] clean, get along with other peop! 

mselves properly clean, obey 

eii out, Бар out, work for the home, 

out grumbling, and just follow rules. | 
When asked what happens to residents who disobey rules, the 
administrative officer said: They are spoken to first by an administrator 

d to the home’s psychiatrist. 


[dle re ae nd out epit tion, one said that 
en seven “oldti ers” were as ked the same question, i 
a me on of gossip. The others said that 


adjustm " 
ent was forced by үз d that difficult people were referred 


an administrator spoke to them an 
ect of the home, the adminis- 
good medical care, and com- 


was expected of them. 
ted to: participate, be 


to the psychiatrist. 
i As for what the resid 
ator said they should expect 


ent should exp 
a room, 
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panionship, but that they get more. When asked the same question, 
two residents said they expected nothing, two said that whatever was 
done for them was wonderful and that they were given more than they 
expected and two said they expected to get along with other people. 


Criteria of Social Adjustment in a Nursing Home 


Although nursing homes were classified generally as high in total- 
ity, of four nursing homes studied, one appeared less total than others. 
However, it was similar enough to the other three so that a description 
of it can illustrate similar characteristics found in the other three 
nursing homes. The home is a proprietary nursing home owned by two 


ministrator, a nursing administrator, day and night registered nurses 
in charge of each floor, licensed practical nurses, aides and orderlies, 


There was a definite staff hierarchy with clearly defined goals and 
services to perform. The staff devoted itself primarily to the technical 


and maintenance tasks, 

Patients Were assigned to four floors according to their physical 
condition. The top floor was reserved for the relatively healthy and 
ambulatory residents, the next floor was for those who were less 
healthy, and so on down to the first floor which housed bedridden and 
deteriorated residents. Confused residents were placed with other con- 
fused residents so as not to disturb others, There was a nursing station 
on each floor and a small doctor’s office was located on one floor. The 
corridors served as lounges, as well as dining areas. The rooms were 
dormitory-style containing six to eight beds. They were sparsely fur- 
nished, providing each resident with a grey steel bed 
chair. Doors to rooms had to be left open at all times in order to 
facilitate observation. 

There was very little that resembled a resident subsystem. While а 
distinction was made between being an “oldtimer” and a “newcomer, 
“oldtimers” were not accorded any special privileges or given any re- 

sponsibilities. Some ambulatory résidents shopped for small things for 
those who weren't able to leave the home, Occasionally some entertain- 
ment was provided for the residents; on Sundays there were religious 
services. Ón birthdays, Easter, Thanksgiving and Christmas, specia 
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dinners were served and there were entertainment programs scheduled 
all through the Christmas holidays. However, only about 50 residents 
attended the entertainment programs and most of those who went 
voluntarily did so all the time. About 45 residents left the home each 
day. Some went to the local park, shopped, went to the movies and 
to bars. They rarely visited their families. There was virtually no staff- 
patient interaction apart from the giving of nursing care. Patients who 
needed to be reprimanded or warned to obey the rules were usually 
seen by their welfare worker, who was called in by the nursing admin- 
Istrator. What was even more striking was that there was very little 
interaction among residents. Many of them spent every day sitting in 
the corridors in close proximity to one another without ever speaking. 
At one point, the nurses tried to bring them together to talk to each 
other in the corridors, but they failed. Residents usually remained in 
their rooms without talking to anyone. Most of the residents inter- 
viewed admitted that they knew no one in the home. Thoy felt that 
this was the best way to keep out of trouble. They were genuinely 
frightened of expulsion for most of them had nowhere to go if they 


were discharged. | 
Data collected in four nursing homes are discussed below. In 
answer to the question, *What is expected ofa resident in this home? 
Administrators of three homes answered: “Nothing.” With further 
probing they said that they expected everyone to get out of bed during 
the day. In the fourth nursing home the nursing administrator was able 
to specify explicit and complex adjustment criteria. She ae Pr resi- 
ents were encouraged to leave the premises if they were ab le ni 0 50, 
that sick people were expected to obey any health pu m. petor 
might suggest; ambulatory равен we pours were "epo observed. On 
adly, or stay out past 9 p.m. Visiting hours wer С 
leaving te lone aide vere retire md were ый таро 
heir destination. Relatives who took @ patier 
Sible and cimi to sign for them since the nomis ya ‘ger = 
Sponsible for residents gone for any length of € esiden dete 
free to complain. They Were not expected to to erate unpleasa 
Toomma : 
Tipping staff members was discouraged, though not айан De 
rules. Occasionally, the nurse heard about tipping 2n 85 «m Liegen 
Jot to because most cout 7 ере Powe venint smoking and 
ere ip. There were Р Е : 
Sino fe opas DP d areas Were specially designated arbi 
Drinkin tituted grounds for expulsion. Two ot her problem 
pens times stole each others property and 


quent] ‚ residents some 
Some vA cene P fused to take baths. These problems were usually 


iscussed at nursing staff meetings and dealt with by the Um If 
Tule was not being enforced, nurses called meetings with aides an 
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porters to ask their help in enforcing such rules as the one against 
smoking in rooms. Also, signs were posted to inform patients of rules. 
In order to counteract the isolation found, nurses encouraged residents 
to attend activities. An entertainment was announced on an intercom 
and those interested in attending were rounded up. Some residents 
went voluntarily; the nurses pleaded with others to go and even es- 
corted them to the activity, . 
According to staff members, a “good” resident was one who tried 
and struggled to do many things for himself despite handicaps such 
as a cerebrovascular accident, kept his drawers neat, sewed, rarely 


out of their way to visit him. 


“Oldtimers” were also asked what Was expected of them. Two of 
three “oldtimers” in the first thre i 


two said they were expected 
to do as they were told and the rest didn’t know what was expected. 
The question, “What happened to residents who didn’t obey the 
А members of four homes. In one home, there 
Was no policy, in another, adjustment problems were put in single 
rooms and in a third, they were discharged, In the fourth home dis- 


atients the rules, If patients broke a 


“гу ды > d 
Е i Ppen. "Oldtimers" were asked, 
What happened if they disobeyed rales?” In all four places, they 


didn’t seem to know, Staff members of four homes were asked the 
question, “What do residents expect of the home?” In one home, ad- 
ministrators said, They don’t know what to expect,” in another the 


liquor; others bought candy and food for each other. They tipped ane 
another for running errands, though Sometimes, they didn’t give eac 


n —_ 
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other the change. Occasionall 
е i y they fought with each other if th 
aah they been cheated. In this home “oldtimers” were scd hi 
о. үр, Four of seven “oldtimers” felt they should 
iip: Mw AEE S mie 
ШЫ papi 5; $ = be er three said: “medical care,” “just happiness 


Adjustment Criteria in a Mental Hospital 


wp rud T was conducted in both an i admission 
linge Я TIR wards in a continued treatment building of a 
Ue се enta ospital. The hospital did not have specially desig- 
Shia. riatric wards, but it did have female wards with a high con- 
> ion of very old people. Unlike any of the homes studied, the 
ental hospital wards are segregated according to sex. When female 
үш are first admitted into the hospital, they are sent to the acute 
тыман ward. Theoretically, they should be transferred to other 
nm "s shortly thereafter and for geriatric patients this means transfer 
the chronic, non-violent wards. Actually, some patients have re- 
mained in the acute admission ward for as long as eight years. 
Admission Building: The female admission ward had the highest 
Concentration of old people: of 64 patients on the ward, nearly one half 
Were over 60 years of age. Interviews were conducted with the nurse 
in charge of the building, the nurse in charge of the ward, the latter's 


assistant, the psychiatrist who treats most of the geriatric patients, and 
s on this ward were physi- 


опе of the ward attendants. Many patient 

cally as well as mentally ill. Most received tranquilizing drugs, al- 
though for many the dosage had not been stabilized. About one fourth 
of the patients in this area were bed-ridden; ambulatory patients were 
Not permitted to stay in bed. There is a large sitting room with lounge 
urniture and a television set. The doors between the lounge area and 
the beds are locked to prevent the patients from staying in their beds 


all day, 
Patients were asked, “What do you expect of the hospital?” and 
at does it expect of you?" One patient stated succinctly that she 
expected to be taken care of and that the hospital personnel expected 
er “to listen.” In general, the only “rule” of conduct that the patients 
Were aware of was that they were expected to obey the nurses. — 
Continued treatment building: Observation was undertaken in 
three of the continued treatment building wards in which there was 
а high concentration of geriatric patients, who were neither suffering 
Tom the physical complications of mental disease nor were bedridden. 
In each of the three wards, interviews Were conducted with all mem- 
bers of the staff and with five of the “oldtimers.” In these buildings 
an “oldtimer” may have been on the ward for 30 to 40 years. The 
patients slept, ate and amused themselves in one large room. There 
Was a double row of beds along each long wall. There was one private 
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room in the back for four patients, a laundry room, and a small room 
with six long tables which were used at meal times and for playing 
cards and knitting. The large room had curtains and flowers on the 
window ledges. Patients were permitted access to the grounds, which 
could be denied by a nurse. All of the patients were given tranquil- 
izers. Many had been subjected to shock therapy in the past. The 
charge nurse described difficult patients as arrogant and lazy rather 
than as sick or crazy and thought her job was to control them. 

In the continued treatment wards at the hospital, it was possible 
to discover criteria of social adjustment because although many pa- 
tients were confused, many seemed to understand the few require- 
ments that were made of them. For example, after a month of stay, 
about half of the patients knew that people were forced to take baths 
if they refused to do so. Also, after a month, several patients could 
specify the hours during which meals were served. 


Discussion 


Е Systematic differences in Criteria of adjustment were found in 
reviewing the literature on settings for the aged. In homes for the aged, 
adjustment criteria were fairly explicit and participation in formal and 
informal activities emerged as a major adjustment criterion. In retire- 
ment housing, participation in informa] social relationships seemed an 
important adjustment criterion, In mental hospitals nursing homes and 
Veterans Administration centers there were virtually no social adjust- 
ment criteria, Mainly, people were expected to receive medical and 
nursing care passively. Data collected by the authors in the course О 


the case. Sommer and Osmond (1961 noted tha i fact 
emu t despite the 
that total institutions are believed to са people, айт no system- 
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he enters an institutional settin 
nters an. g, though Rosow also noted is- 
абе in the lives of many “senior citizens" who bd i 
"ts ee settings. Rosen and Kostick (1957) discussed the 
ана s T hich confront the individual who seeks entry into a Jewish 
ed or the aged; they thought that the large majority of those enter- 
fion ‘aad pu adjusted and needed help in facing their separation 
Because of the presumed пе, ative impact, Banay (1964) proposed 
ec pee be kept out of wem cd as [e as ie EM Tonge 
* ersky (1964) found that a social club provided a good substitute 
"inii given in homes and found that the number of diseases de- 
fori. with club participation. Wachs (1964) suggested that homes 
old e aged should contain day centers as an intermediate program for 
: people who lived in the community and did not need the full 
pectrum of services of an institution. 
Е. Ѕоте research in which residents of institutions were compared 
Gen UAM residents indicated that the former were poorly adjusted. 
ыз (1952) found that residents of homes for the aged had few con- 
acts with friends and did not participate in group activities. Lieber- 


man and Lakin (1963) found a decrease in feelings of competence and 
dmissions to homes for 


naii to cope with the outside world in new а 
€ aged. Hadley (1963): found poor integration in the domiciliary 
Units of Veterans’ Administration centers. Scott (1955) found poor 
Personal adjustment among nursing home residents. Comparable stud- 
ies were not available for mental hospitals. The general conclusion 
reached was that institutionalization was, if not the cause of, then 
certainly a correlate of poor adjustment. Е. 
On the other hand, several studies conducted in settings similar 
to those listed above obtained different results. Anderson (1964) found 
no differences between an institutionalized and non-institutionalized 
Population waiting to enter the home. Webb (1959) found that mem- 
ers of a Veterans’ Administration center often were better adjusted in 
е institution than they had been before entry. Comparable studies of 
nursing homes and mental hospitals were not available. 


Some consideration was given to environmental factors which 
t in some places and a neutral, if 


might account for a negative ітрас 

bs positive one in me Rosow (1962) Шоц that исра 
Which i from the community and stigmatizing те. 
were both isolated 09 also found marked 


Sulted in i tion. On the other hand, he 
wobei ny in the normal urban community. 


lack of i Н f 

old people ams 
Tallent "pr 6) compared two units of one Veterans' Admin- 
i nt and Lucas (195 dare ore isolated in the one which pro- 


istrati ] 
stration center and found реор ё m 1 (1953) found соп. 


Vided no organized activities. Donahue, et à 
i mes for the aged before а program of 


Siderable ial isolation in ho 
activities неч пойна. Donahue (1963) also found this to be the 


Case in mental hospitals. 
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The apparent contradictory nature of the findings might be ex- 
plained in terms of institutional requirements, not investigated directly 
in the various studies. Lack of clarity of expectations, or even, absence 
of any expectations for adjustment might account for the poor adjust- 
ment found in some institutions. According to Donahue, et al. (1953, 
p. 665): “It seems apparent . . . that congregate living . . . does not 
automatically provide for the socialization of residents; and indeed, 
that failure to provide outlets in meaningful activities, particularly 
those that foster relations with other people, may doom residents to 
isolation and purposeless living.” And, according to Zeman (1951), 
“Too many homes for the aged are still boarding houses.” Because aged 
persons enter institutions to meet their social as well as physical needs, 
it is probably most difficult to adjust to an environment stripped of 

la iesu for adjustment. Where very little is expected, very little 
Complex expectations for social adjustm nd in some 
— settings for the aged and "os in m deg сы “findings ap. 
ducted im reader] sure survey and participant observation con- 
е nua! settings for the aged indicated a curvilinear 
relation between institutional totality and complexity of social adjust- 
ment criteria. Clari i 2 plexity of socia J 
І епа. Clarity of social adjustment criteria seemed to vary 
independently. At the low end of the totality continuum criteria were 
clear but minimal, as in the housing project. At the high end, expecta- 
tions were both minimal and d ve eer a 
vague, as in the mental hospital. 


ша P ipd. dM Баар personnel and cane 
mental hospitals. y adjustment criteria in nursing homes 
Two aspects of an institution a Р r there 
will be complex adjustment diet one ie = sae A bá 
institution recognizes that it is functioning asa 2908-4 residence: 
When an institution is explicitly Structured as p imc, one, adjust 
ment is considered critical. Staff members are not geared to helping 
residents go elsewhere. In fact, they probably ар themselves 
in terms of how well they help people adjust. This was recognized by 
Geld (1964) and labeled the "principle of permanency." The way this 
principle works is illustrated in a comparison of the admission Wa" 
and continued treatment wards of the mental hospital observed. Re- 
sults indicated that adjustment criteria were fewer in an admissiO? 
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palling from which patients were sent to other parts of the hospital, 
ы continued treatment building which housed the patients who 
А ronically ill, but not violent. In the latter, some patient and 
ети тш шге found and were explicit. Also, patients were aware 
4 = an communicated them to the interviewers. This finding was 
the h icipated initially; it was thought that people who had been in 
Boc ospital for many years would be much more uncommunicative 
к cid arrivals. What was interesting was that a social system did 
to evelop in the admission building despite the fact that many geria- 
pase ue had lived there for as many as five years. One of the rea- 
p staff members kept geriatric patients in the admission building 
Pi al yens was that they thought it was a better place. Appar- 
wu he idea that this was a temporary residence for incoming pa- 

S was powerful enough to prevent any sort of social system from 


developing. 
The second and related aspect of an institution which appears to 
hich a setting approximates a 


promote adjustment is the extent to w. 

self-contained community. This was noted by Rosow (1962) in retire- 
ment communities. Zelditch (1964) suggested that homes for the aged 
could be evaluated in the same terms. He said, "The time has arrived 
When we should begin to view the home for aged as more than a com- 
plex program for the protection 0 the health and welfare of its resi- 
dents, We should view the home as а community in which the resident 
looks not only for protection but also for а social life containing as 
much opportunity for status, role and social relationships as he enjoyed 


in the outside community." The findings from the supervised apart- 
djustment are most com- 


ment residence suggested that criteria fora 1 
ere residents are required to perform 


plex and explicit in a setting wh nts 
roles crucial to the functioning of the institution. 

The two factors of permanency and community appear related to 
totality in a complex fashion. Totality is a necessary but not sufficient 
Condition for the principle of permanency to obtain. In our society, 
total institutions at the high end of the continuum, such as mental 
hospiti ened credo, banus, alta Йө ЫШ пен ва пе 
muni velop into self-contain i- 
aw ee T we who are institutionalized for 


ties iatric patien! 
even among o a Apparently, the combination of high 


e remaining years 0 А : 
totality and little feeling of permanency OF community lends ai to 
е maintenance of custodialism 4s an institutional philosophy. 
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generally fare even less well! The expansion of housing specifically 
designed for older persons increased by some 20,000 units (op. cit., 
p. 90). However, in view of the estimated number of substandard 
houses occupied by older persons (almost 20%) (Housing & Home 
Finance Agency, 1962) and the new additions to the ranks of the 
elderly (about 3800 each day) (U.S. Office of Aging, 1963) the new 
construction seems considerably less than adequate. Similar observa- 
tion could be made about the other “advances.” 

Quite overlooked in the report, however, is the question of 
quality. The benefit programs are not only inadequate but often ad- 
ministered in a manner inimical to preservation of a favorable self- 
image. The housing may meet the fre marshal's standards but are 
usually incredibly ugly, void of esthetic grace, and unbelievably small. 
The so-called efficiency apartments are constructed not because O 
efficiency but economy. And economy must be defined not as "ob- 
taining maximum return for expenditure," but as "cheap." A society 
that confuses cheapness with economy can easily be mislead by the 
numbers game so often played with aging programs. 


The same re 
by Federal ded to the needs of the elderly. Of these funds more 


1 Average income maintenance payments unde i ity in 1964 
were approximately $74 a month to single retired meee гү, 

$129 a month to retired couples, and $67 a month to aged widows. Recent legisla- 
tion increased average benefits by about 7%. Leve of assistance vary COn- 
siderably from state to state ranging from about $50 a month to more than $100 
for aged individuals living alone. 
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More important than the amounts involved, however, is the type 
of research that is supportable under present programs. A study of 
Federal grant programs reveals substantial numbers of sources for 
research in gerontology that is in areas of health or health related, but 
relatively few for the nonhealth areas. The program of the National 
Science Foundation supports basic research only and has made few 
grants directly related to gerontology. Support is possible under the 
programs of the Office of Education, but an examination of grants 
made again indicates little interest in gerontology. The Cooperative 
Research program of the Welfare Administration has given support 
to a fair proportion of gerontological studies; however, the size of this 
program is miniscule when compared to other Federal grant programs 
(Federal Financial Assistance Programs, 1963). This scarcity of sup- 
port perhaps is reflected in the relative absence of research in the 
areas of housing, employment, retirement preparation, and other edu- 
cational programs. This lack was dramatically pointed up by a 
meeting of scientists called by the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development, the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 


and the Office of Aging. Designed to focus upon the general topic 
of what science has to say about housing an aging population, the 
seminar brought to light many areas that need study, but relatively 


few hard findings. 
ars already invested in programs 


In view of the billions of doll I ) 1 
of housing, the lack of research is a dramatic instance of public policy 
being developed without either a scientific basis on which to build 
or an evaluation of existing efforts. This is not meant to be a criticism 
of the able administrators who develop programs for the aged. Where 
research is absent, action camel ERU d ies E d 
o i ust conduct rese 
pesas iode ede fact that there does not exist ade- 


eam ў fault lies in the е А 
quate eee either within the Federal establishment or among pri- 


vate foundations for social and psychological research desperately 
needed, both for the development of sound programs and an en- 


lightened public policy. 


Recent Developments 
first session of the 89th Congress have been 
dent Humphrey suggested that the Congress 
for the Senior Citizen." Major ad- 
funds in the area of health re- 
A з EA 
search itional m d ailable for the construction o 
health e ne exten ilities. The several housing pro- 

ams have received ad d an authorization granted 
for a program of rent subsidies. While an appropriation for the latter 
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was not made, the advent of this program is a significant new step in 
America which has proved a highly successful way to meet housing 
needs in other Western countries. Yet another program of broad signi- 
ficance that will be administered by the new Department of Urban 
Affairs is the one Supporting construction of multi-purpose activity 
centers. 

All of these efforts can be applauded even if one wonders on the 
priorities that are implicit in these acts. At times the impression 15 
given that legislation enacted is а result of whim, accident, or pressure 
groups rather than the end result of long thought by knowledgeable 
people. 

Two recent Federal developments have great potential for 


e ograms in no wi ir signifi- 
cance; quite the contrary, vise detracts from their sig 


Medicare 


Eos P нчы 3 ОЁ "Medicare" is ор course the act with the most far- 
reaching consequences for older Americans. It will add several bil- 


lions of dollars to the figų i 3 ie n 
which it operates are essentially these oV? харо de родины t 


coverage is not only different in kin 
While all have income needs that are regular and predictable, health 
needs are neither as uniformly distributed nor "ta redictable. As а 
consequence the benefit must be changed from th Р of a "cash" to а 
"service" benefit. The experience of other social security systems indi- 
cates that this extension is both manageable and beneficial It does, 


however, raise a number of new issues With which American society: 


must cope. | 
Whenever a service benefit is provided, the quality of the service 
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becomes a matter of public concern. So long as an individual pur- 
chases services, the quality is to some degree a matter of personal 
choice; this of course changes with the increased social involvement. 
This, in turn, raises a number of issues whose answer probably will 
depend upon applied social research. The elements of quality care are 
not fully agreed upon nor do we have adequate understanding of the 
ecological aspects of good patient care. The shortage of adequately 
trained personnel is complicated by incomplete knowledge of what 
we should be training for; and the interelationships of social, psycho- 
logical, psychiatric and biological factors are far from fully explored. 


The Administration on Aging 


The Administration on Aging is important for its programs, its 
organization, and for the issues these raise. Its programs, while modest 
in amount ($7.5 million for the first year), will undoubtedly follow the 
course of other grant programs of this type and increase considerably 
over the years. Their thrust is to stimulate community based programs 
through formula grants to the states. The latter must have a single 
state agency to give leadership and develop an overall state plan. 
Monies ($6 million in the first year) are distributed by a formula (in 
general each state receives that part of the total sum as its over 65 
population is to the national total over 65) to the states which in turn 


funnel them to communities for demonstration projects. 
described above, the Administration 


In addition to the program t 
on Aging, newly created within the Department of Health, Education, 
s: one in the areas 


and Welfare, administers two other grant program: e i 
and the second in training. During 


of research and demonstration, 
the first e indications are that $900,000 will be allotted to the first 
category, and $600,000 to the second. An advisory committee will 
assist in formulation of policies. n 
Since policies have not yet been formulated, itis as yet too soon 
to guage the effect of this new legislation. Its charter is broad, per- 
mitting training of all kinds ranging from research scholars to skilled 
practitioners, from the establishment of major training centers to 
short courses, from formal curricula to conferences. Research of all 
types may be supported: however, it is presumed that it will be 
concentrated in areas not already well supported by other programs. 
The organization of governmental programs in aging has Jong 
posed a problem for policy makers and experts in public administra- 
tion alike. The heart of the problem lies in two basic facts. One is 
that programs for the aging cut across agency and departmental lines. 
At the Federal level the Public Health Service, Social Security Ad- 
ministration, Welfare Administration, Labor Department, Veterans 
Administration, Department of Urban Affairs—to mention a few—are 
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all involved in programs for the aging and the aged. To these has 
been added the Administration on Aging—the newest and smallest— 
charged with responsibility to coordinate. 

The second consideration that must be understood centers about 
forms of governmental organization. By and large, governmental € 
vices are organized along functional, rather than cliental, lines. b 
agency is designed to provide a particular type service (e.g. health, 
welfare, banking) to all people rather than singling out a specific 
clientele to be served. Thus we have a single health department rather 
than a health department for children, one for the aged, one for 
farmers, etc. 

The functional approach, however, has the almost inevitable 
consequence that the special needs of some clienteles will be over- 


€ weakness of inter.a enc 
that the fundamental loyalties ad 


At higher levels of integration (bo 
universities) diferent issues arise. These are more apt to be concerned 
with procedures than with content. Clientele-focused groups operating 
in substantive areas must have а professional competence equal to 
that of the specialist in the functionally Organized unit; this is often 
difficult to come by, and as а consequence а “second rate” operation 
can come into existence. 

Within the university the issue is transformed into one of finding 
ап agreed upon eric regna 1 framework (or compatible, understood 
frameworks) that permit Remi Жанел. Mouh авав 
ciplinary work is merely the compilation of the discrete efforts of a 


th within government and 
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number of separate specialists which, while yielding new knowledge, 
is something short of the integrated approach promised by the rubric. 

The results of high level integration within both government and 
the university need more time before an evaluation can be made. The 
two major centers (Duke University and the University of Chicago) 
are recently established by academic standards. Their latest publica- 
tions give evidence of fulfilling the high hopes with which these were 
instituted. The Administration on Aging is yet to celebrate a first 
birthday and far short of the time when it can be judiciously evalu- 
ated. 


Social Policy and Social Research 


All of the recent developments serve to highlight certain basic 
issues that hinge upon the relationship between social policy and 


social research. Given the present almost total support of geronto- 
the policies of government 


logical research by governmental agencies, у 
ше central to the Development of the scientific study of aging. And 


iven hat the polic decisions of government are directed 
Res imt of professional services, the state of geron- 
tology is basic to sound social policies. ee 
Over the past three decades there has been a great page а 
the size of government, and, even more significantly, i e areas of 
governmental concern. The mission of governmenta Ee И 
grown from protecting national security to regulation a pu di ie 
to social reconstruction. Most of the issues which public p des 
in developing programs in aging fall into the last category. This г 


i in the number of governmental 
necessit: t only a vast increase in n 
s eui es y Ва, but also the recruitment of large numbers 
of professional and scientific personnel to fill key Les ii T 
The basic issues with which government previously ла t 
chiefly concerned were either of a routine, technical nature or ot а 
dente that depended more upon the mores and public a pem 
tha : i "e research. This has dramatically changed wi 
i n upon scie s. For them to be successful there must be a cor- 
sodes da жез that brings а closer relationship between scientific 
A cision making. 
fact finding e much of the hope for ful- 
s.n thg тойа el de^ rome oid in eh gr 
ontologist, the dedicated practitioner, an 
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The Aged and the Dying Process: 
The Inevitable Decisions” 


Richard A. Kalish 


like any other stage in human development, 
decisions. Although we often perceive the 
utomatic, inevitable, or beyond our 
tly affected by cultural traditions 


. , The dying process, 
is influenced by numerous 
events that surround dying as a 
control, in actuality they are constan 
and human decision-makers. 

_ The decisions “who,” “where,” “when,” and “how” are part of the 
dying process of each individual. This paper will explore and specu- 
late upon the decisions and decision-makers involved in the dying 
Process of the aged individual, although we recognize that comparable 


problems are faced when dying occurs at any age. We will deal with 
ho dies, where death occurs, how 


Such decisions as who lives and w. 
and when death comes about, who is to be with the dying patient, 
and how he is to learn of his imminent dying. Omitted for now will be 
such vital and relevant matters as wat, fallout, air and water pollution 
control, socialized medicine, crime and accident prevention, and food 
and drug inspection, although each demands decisions which bear an 
obvious relationship to the dying process. 
An important thread running through numerous behavioral sci- 
ence discussions of dying is the degree to which death and the dying 
professional behavioral 


are avoided (e.g. Wahl, 1959). Although the ession г 
no longer venturing into quite the 


Scientist studying these topics is 

taboo area abel by F eifel (1963), he is still likely to be accused 
of investigating a “morbid” topic. Even the geriatrician or gerontologist, 
while acknowledged to be making a pertinent contribution, seem to 
elicit wistful smiles and “I don’t think I could take work like that 


statements from his professional confreres. | 
Those who work with geriatric patients also find their own feel- 


ings make their work more difficult, A competent physician spends a 
Robert Kastenbaum and 


Massachusetts, and to 
for their contribu- 


offer his thanks to Dr. 
ital, Framingham, 
al Hospital, Boston, 


° The author would like to 
Mrs, Isabel Banay of Cushing Hosp! 
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proportion of the post-65-year-olds 
and the professional, financial, an 


increasing need to examine our decisions regarding the dying process 
has outdistanced our willingness to do so. As a result, many decisions 
involving the dying process are ignored, avoided. postponed, or not 
seen as occurrences which involve decisions in the first place. 


The Decisions and the Decision 


In a large West Coast city, 
carefully selected panel of physi 
which of numerous applic 
limited medical facilities 


-makers 


their role in the decision-making Process. Nonetheless, society is con- 
stantly involved in decisions regarding the “who,” the “where,” the 
“when,” and the “how” of dying. 
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Who Lives and Who Dies? 


Determining who dies is certainly one of the most vital decisions 
made concerning the dying process. Such factors as age, race, sex, 
finances, and—perhaps—personality seem to affect decisions and 
decision-makers. 

Age. Research has indicated that the lives of younger people are 
considered to be worth much more time and expense than the lives 
of the elderly (Kastenbaum, 1964a), and have more social value 
(Glaser and Strauss, 1964). Research and treatment of children and 
adolescents elicit more sympathy and attract more workers than re- 
search and treatment of the aged, and psychotherapy for the aged 
holds little interest for many, perhaps most, therapists ( Kastenbaum, 
1964b). The reasons for this are many, varied, and consistent with the 
value systems most widely maintained in our society. Although geri- 
atrics and gerontology have received a recent impetus in this country, 
this author feels they still lag behind study and care of other age- 
groupings. Thus, probably without being fully aware of ber) E 
are doing, physicians, nurses, psychologists, social voen E ог 
responsible for the policies of funding organizations have helped de- 
cide who shall live and who shall die. vs h 

Race, Differential treatment of Negroes by physicians, ame ie 
lawyers, policemen, realtors, and employers, to qe e. a pice 
contributed o the higher te of Negro merat at A on 
instances—those that often make the 10 EE S 
the victim н: а direct attempt upon ms ua ie erre 
adequate medical care or bns. is selected to die sooner because 
probably more destructive, the end a higher proportion of his 
of subtler causes, such as having to sp a oc for elite 
income on housing, leaving less for food and mo ica ane du 
forced to live in less advantageous pena КОШ puc 
less of income. In addition, of tu information and education that 
and more limited access to the typ derstanding that extends life. 


Р ledge and un 
lii: ~ = Te a ae wn, live longer than men. Whatever 


i ine this differential life expectancy, 

constitutional bases might determine | h гав huge 
rtain implicit cultural norm 
sd E k ‚= a eripit oni cultural traditions. alow women 
t e he Ses] care, but encourage à moderate to high ege f 
Wanne. бен Thus, the male may die sooner, ud as the re 
sult of his decision to adhere o ie sent medical care 
i indigent C 2 

PE ic dag pos mea with time; the wealthy "n ее кы 
petent md aum which they can pay for readily wi = is ee 
the great majority of the elderly, however, medical care 
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oportion of their financial assets. With Medicare, the pi an 
га p es of the wealthy are considerably reduced, but many a jen] 
bee Т exist, such as the opportunity to make long-term use of g 
i facilities. | e 
ше Personality not only affects the ability of m B 
vidual to seek and profit from medical and related ee n facility 
the responses an individual elicits from others. In a deem на vamus 
for example, we observe the pleasant and cooperative pa icu e 
ing better care and treatment on the ward than the irri ar SP 
belligerent patient. The patient who growls at the phystojan m E 
a more superficial examination than the one who cooperates; E rd 
natured aged woman is wheeled to the sunny spot on the mee s 
is taken to activities, while her grumpy, complaining ward-m 


left in bed longer, is Spoken to less frequently, and is less likely to 
receive extra attention. 


Deciding Where the Death Occurs 
Traditionally, people died in their homes. Only a few decades 

ago, the hospital was considere 

and was avoided by many, 

Now, perhaps ironically, th 

for short-term care, people 


professional literature ( p 
Kalish, in press) and personal experience remind us constantly 


imi i i 79-year-old 
ther woman of similar age and duties agreed with her 7 xs 
Feria complaint that “no one is allowed to die at home any more 


? Personal communication. 


4. 
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and what's wors 
e, they won't 

кае br y even leave the poor bod 
In foe nied i ay ship z off to'a funeral Homs right. one 
каны fon. i ) xpressed attitudes. (These i à 

t fer Hi th quotations were 
didi ef cmi nt e author recently conducted wi 

3 l with 
pee geriatric hospital patients; analysis of these data is ne 
Sometimes th isi 
> e decision to hospitalize і 
т 1 pitalize is made b 
к эк i аї agma, rà bow the fight for life Es pss 
py orem de medical facility. Often, however, the decision i 
j t since the participants, th i is pp ahe is 
dias ] pants, the patient, his family, а: > 
Е ae y never actively aware that the possible Meis pres 
ien d home is a reasonable one. Some may feel the sacrifice оба 
io du ays or life is a not unreasonable exchange for the opportuni y 
EE ome. Although, for the most part, the next-of-kin uw. 
that their parent did not care where he died, only two of Ше 


37 

ые elderly person would prefer the hospital, while eight stated 

ntu me was preferable.? о о A large proportion of dying geriatric 

Lie. а D In Iucid, of course, to know where they are 

may Бе n s whatever is known about their wishes 
The elderly themselves, however, frequently wish to be removed 


f : 
rom their home when they become unable to take care of themselves 
care for them. Unlike other 


wi cannot afford to hire others who can 

pss and other times, the elderly are so much concerned lest they 
i ome a “burden” on others that they often decide to place themselves 
ih nursing homes or similar facilities. They thus divest themselves of 
е right to be cared for by their children, a right that the contempo- 
d E4 Japanese or traditional American or European would take as his 

When asked how they themselves felt about growing old, our 
Sample of adult children most frequently mentioned their fear of 
‘being a burden.” In a geriatric facility, the “burdensome” quality of 
daily (and often abrasive) contact with children is substantially elim- 
inated. It absolves the guilt of the parent and multiplies the guilt of 
the children, according to clinicians in the geriatrics field. 

The fear of becoming à burden is not the only pressure upon the 
elderly to decide to live, and thus die, in nursing homes. Some prefer 
to be where medical care is more readily available; others prefer the 
impersonal care; sometimes an aged parent believes that his effect 
upon the people with whom he lives is destructive. A number of 
USPHS Mental Health Project, MHO-1520 at 


onsible for the hospitali- 


°° Research supported by 
i Mass. 
heir parents' desires to 


Cushing Hospital, Framingham, 
_ °°" The author feels that respondents, 
zation in the first place, W d tend to und 


return home to die. 


who were resp! 
er-estimate t 
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also prefer to avoid the role reversal in which the 
p Roe саг must regress to the status of helpless infant, 
eere by the children he once nurtured himself; a geriatric facility 
‘enables him to maintain the original parent-child relationship intact as 
long as possible. 4 М 

Thus, the elderly person may prefer to die at home, with his pos- 
sessions surrounding him, and with familiar faces near. Nonetheless, 
a barrage of medical, psychological, and financial pressures often pro- 
duces the decision to die in a hospital or geriatric facility. 

Numerous researchable problems emerge in considering where 
the dying process occurs. We could attempt to learn where the elderly 
patient prefers to die, and what relationship this bears to his feelings 
at previous developmental stages. We could also investigate how dif- 
ferent types of geriatric patients are affected by various living ( and 
dying) arrangements. The possibility that separation from family 
through placement in a nursing home leads to premature death is one 
contemplated study. We recognize the impact of separation upon in- 
fants and children; perhaps the aged person, often highly dependent 
also, would have similar reactions to this type of separation. It would 
also be valuable to learn who actually makes the decision, on what 


basis, and with what implications for the psychological functioning 
of all those concerned. 


When Does the Patient Die? 


How long is existence to be ext 
it is their responsibility to maintain e 
others interpret their role more flex 
difficult as the definition of "living" becomes more complex. Shneid- 
man (1963) has discussed this problem at some length, but for pres- 
ent purposes we need to keep in mind that the cessation of the heart 
beat is technically the end of life only because we continue to accept 
this traditional definition. Could the future define the end of life as 
the end of self-awareness? If it seems axiomatic that life continues as 
long as the heart beats, what will define “Ше” when an artificial or 
transplanted heart becomes an actuality? We might keep a beating 
heart encased indefinitely within an otherwise lifeless body. When 
does life cease? Who is to decide? 

A hospital administrator has suggested that a panel be established 

to decide when life has, for practical purposes, ended, and the heart 
be allowed to stop beating. When one physician berated him for 

scd ing God,” his rejoinder was that the physician was “playing God 
Es poco existence beyond the time that God apparently had 
dded it should cease. Although it is clearly murder to remove an 


ended? Some physicians believe 
xistence as long as possible, while 
ibly. This decision becomes more 
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intravenus tube from a dying patient, the act of not inserting it in the 
first place is a totally different matter. The battle lines on this issue 
are just being drawn, and its resolution is far in the future. 

If it is “playing God” to make a decision affecting the length of life, 
then physicians and next-of-kin are both forced into this controversial 
role. Whether or not to operate on an elderly person is a decision which 
often must be made. Any surgery, of course, entails risk, and an 
operation on the elderly entails more than the normal amount. The 
decision must be made as to whether the possible reduction of suffering 
or extension of life is worth the risk of death on the operating table. 
Someone must make the decision—usually the physician and the 
patient jointly or, if the patient is not sufficiently lucid, the next-of-kin. 
And the need for such a decision immediately creates other decisions. 
Who determines whether a patient is sufficiently lucid to make de- 
cisions involving his own life and death? The aged, even those who 
frequently seem disoriented, often have days or hours when they 
appear alert. Does the physician obtain permission for a dangerous 
Operation during a lucid period? Does he by-pass the patient alto- 
gether? 

. The answer seems to depend upon the individual physician and 
his interaction with both patient and family. In actual practice, the 
physician may decide whom to ask and when to ask, often based, 
consciously or unconsciously, on his perceptions of how to receive the 
response he wishes. Obviously, he will consider professional ethics, 
legal restrictions, the possibility of incurring family wrath, or a mal- 
practice lawsuit. When indigents without families are involved, the 
decision may be influenced by the sort of operation or treatment 
needed for instruction for the interne and resident staff. In the case 
of clearly senile patients, decisions regarding the dying process are 
made by the physician, often in conjunction with the family. Some- 
times the family members appreciate having a part in the decision- 
making process; at other times, they resent the physician for forcing 
them into taking a share of responsibility, even though the medical 
man must be the final decision-maker. It is he who must decide which 
relative is the proper one to represent the patient, and when the 
interests of the patient conflict with the decisions suggested by the 
family. In more than one case, the physician has had to evaluate the 
financial investment the family has in the patient's death. 

Provocative ethical and legal problems emerge from this discus- 
sion, although somewhat tangential to the immediate topic. At what 
point do “you” cease to be “yours?” That is, when do you cease to 
have responsibility for what happens to your body or your thinking? 
Lack of responsibility for “you” ceases before death, if evidence can 
be given that “you” are not capable of taking responsibility. Thus, 
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1 “VW: d 
Sia ca be medicated, sedated, tranquillized, operated upon, fed, 
v hel cxi dressed without the prerogative of being an agent in the 
decision-making process. 


The “How” Decisions 


To an appreciable extent, we are unable to control how we die, 
any more than we can control when we die. However, the modern 
world certainly makes more effective decisions regarding the ‘how 
and “when” of the dying process than ever before. Ignoring for this 
presentation such death-decisions as suicide or homicide, we need to 
consider the condition of the patient as he goes through the dying 
process. 

Most people would probably accept the premise that the physician 
should reduce the suffering of a dying person as much as possible. 
But the reduction of discomfort often requires sedation, sometimes 
to the point that the patient leads an almost vegetative, albeit com- 
fortable, existence. Is this preferable to having pain, but remaining 
alert and able to communicate? Who makes this decision? Sometimes 
the decision of when to die depends directly upon the decision how 
to die. A patient may need to decide whether to live a substantial 
number of years in pain, or a lesser number of comfortable years. 
Additional decisions include who will be with the patient as he dies 
and how the patient is informed of his terminal condition. 


Who Is With the Patient As He Dies? 


Do elderly patients want their fa: 
Generalizing from our sample of 37, 
Do the family members want t 
generally, in the positive, althou 
that “father can recognize me,” 


milies with them as they die? 
their adult children believe so. 
о be there? The answer is again, 
gh frequently with the qualification 
‹ Ог “if there is any point in it.” The 
range of responses is great, however, from: “I don’t want to be within 
twenty miles at that point,” (from a very emotional housewife) to 
‘Td sit with him day and night in case he could talk to me for a few 
minutes before he dies,” (from the daughter of a man whose stroke 
a year earlier left him almost completely paralyzed). 


But decisions regarding who can stay with the dying are not 
always left to the patient or to the individual family members. An 
adult may make the decision that the patient’s grandchildren should 
not see him dying, although the grandchildren might wish to do so; 
a physician might decide that the terminal illness is contagious and 
the patient should be isolated; a hysterical son might be kept from 
his mother’s side “for his own good” or for hers, 
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Informing the Terminal Geriatric Patient 


DE 


The patient's "right to know" has generated more questions than 
answers, and each question requires a decision. One school of thought 
insists that the patient be apprised, as objectively as possible, of his 
condition. Another school believes that the patient should be protected 
against such knowledge, which will rob him of hope and perhaps 
hasten his death. Intermediate positions call for discussing the possible 
Seriousness, but purposely remaining unduly optimistic; answering only 
direct questions; being vaguely encouraging without giving specific 
information; telling the patient things will get worse before they get 
better, which often deflects further questioning; and so forth. The 
decision must be made, not only what to tell the patient, but who is 
to do the telling: The physician? The next-of-kin? A social worker or 
psychologist? Or a chance hint inadvertently supplied by a visitor 
or nurse? 

Informing the terminally ill person of his condition is not a popu- 
lar task. Ward personnel usually avoid it at all costs, sometimes being 
obviously and ridiculously optimistic in their patient contact to do 
so. Е amily members and physicians are likely to pass the buck back 
and forth to each other, until the patient senses the situation and 
grasps for himself what is happening without being told. In many 
Instances the patient understands his condition long before the attend- 
ing doctor or relative has even decided whether or not to present the 
information. On other occasions, the patient becomes terminal and 
dies without ever attaining sufficient lucidity to understand the sig- 
nificance of what is happening to him. 

Dr. Weisman, a consultant psychiatrist on a research project for 
the aged, to whom the author is indebted to his writings of and his 
personal contacts, believes that few dying patients need to be told 

еу are nearing death, but that many more would like to discuss their 
Prognosis than doctors and nurses generally realize. 

“Most patients already sense the diagnosis long before they are 
told,” (Weisman and Hackett, 1962), and misleading or patronizing 
answers to serious questions will only alienate the physician and the 
patient. Although the doctor should convey only that information which 
the patient is emotionally and intellectually able to absorb, he should 
respond so that the patient finds his words understandable and ac- 
cording to the meaning the patient intended. Questions such as "Will 

ever leave here?" or “Will I die soon?" may be circumvented or 
rephrased, but the meaning the patient is communicating should 
Dever be distorted. In no instance should the patient be told a false- 
hood or given an inappropriately optimistic outlook. Most dying 
patients, Dr. Weisman feels, are afraid of losing their last enduring 
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“Persuasibility, Social Isolation, and Conformity among Residents of a 
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A field of study described by some participants as "social gerontology" has 
been emerging with great rapidity during the past few years. Some aspects of 
the past, present, and future of social gerontology are considered in this paper. 
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t --— changes in Western society, to the question of whether or not it is useful 
i Phe н social gerontology as an independent field of scientific inquiry and 
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BENNETT, RUTH, & NAHEMOW, LUCILLE. Institutional Totality and Criteria 
at Social Adjustment in Residence for the Aged. J. soc. Issues, 1965, XXI, 
No. 4, 44-78. 


The relations between institutional totality and the clarity and complexity of 
social adjustment criteria were studied. From both a review of the literature and 
participant observation it was found that in retirement communities and homes 
or the aged, adjustment criteria were usually explicit with participation being the 
most important aspect. In mental hospitals, nursing homes, and Veterans Adminis- 
tration centers, frequently there were no adjustment criteria at all and patients 
were expected to receive care passively. Adjustment criteria were clearest and most 
complex in settings which were explicitly established as permanent and which a 
proximated self-contained communities. In these settings, adjustment of old people 
Seemed to be adequate. Such settings fell in the medium-to-high range of totality, 
and it was thought that there was a curvilinear relation between institutional 
totality and criteria of adjustment. 


KALISH, RICHARD A. The Aged and the Dying Process: The Inevitable Deci- 
sions. J. soc. Issues, 1965, XXI, No. 4, 87-96. 


In the “management of dying,” numerous decisions must be made, either 
explicitly or by default, These decisions include the questions of who dies where, 
when, and how. Does the patient die at home or in the hospital? Is every possible 

e-prolonging technique applied, or is he allowed to die sooner? Does he die 
consciously, even though possibly in pain, or is he kept sedated and, thus, unable 
to control any facet of his final ays? Who is entitled to make such decisions con- 
ceming the death of elderly persons? These are among the major problems dis- 
cussed in this paper. Illustrative material is drawn from a number of sources 
ee a recent investigation into the attitudes of the next-of-kin of geriatric 
ients, 


DONALD P. KENT, Government and the Aging, J. soc. Issues, 1965, XXI, No. 4, 
79-86. 


Governmental policies are central to the development of the scientific study 
of aging, given the current situation іп which almost all gerontological research is 
supported by governmental agencies. Types of federal involvement in programs for 
the aged are briefly explored, and attention is given to some areas of research lag. 
It is suggested that a closer relationship should be developed between scientific 
fact-finding and governmental decision-making. 
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